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CBAPTB* I 


The Nature and Heritage of Man 

Mahcihd was both lucky and ualudcy in the tuning its airival 
upon the world scene. 

Our genus, the culminadoa of the mammalian pattern of Hie, ibuisd 
the test c£ die mammals there in such a rich profuaioa as had probably 
nerer existed befiste and certainly would never exist again. In this, 
man was lucky. But he also happened to come to existence when the 
earth’s sui&ce was suffering or about to suffer one of ia in&equent 
bouts of dntl, a sort of undulating fever in reverse, when over half a 
million years or so the ice pulsated backwards and forwards from the 
poles BO less than four riiwt and at its greatest spread reached to vdiere 
now stand London and New York. 

This book, however, is one of history not biology and the reader 
does not need to condition himself to drinking in terms of nuDious of 
years, more particularly to since the date of the early hominid’s entry is 
in dispute and varies in estimation &om half a million years to neairly 
two. Oar true concern is Hmo sapiens', and only as the evolutionary 
creator of his character and physique are we interested in his ncar- 
hunun and half-human progenitors. The age of the men of our own 
species is also in dispute; they do not for certain turn op in thepalaeonCo- 
l^ical records until a mere few thousand years ago, say thirty oi forty. 
They can therefore have ntfiered for certain only the mitchance of die 
last the fear ice ages. Indeed it may be that the harsh and ngoroos 
conditions acted more at a diallei^ than a discouragement to men, a 
challenge that was accepmd and overcome, and so much to dm die 
final disappearance of the ice even seemed to diem a catastrophe tather 
fhan a blessing. In which ca se the timing of tVii»it entry upon the world 
scene was lucky on both counts, they having possessed the courage to 
make it to. 

Though there may be no need for die reader to think in terms of 
biological time-spans, something at least of the biologist’s outlook he 
may usefully borrow, the concept that is to say of man as a natural 
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pbeaameooii and the »acce»fiil cuhninadon of the cvolurionaiy 
ptoct*. For dd* hook is an attempt to relate as a conseosdTe Mory the 
eulicr parts mankin d’s history. It will seek not only to connect the 
happenings in Egypt with those in Sn m e ri a, with those in the land of 
the Mmtes. with d>c spread of the Aryan-speakm and so on, hut also 
to show a real and logical connecrion between these later peoples of 
hiitofy, if a nri « Tit history, widi those vague and distant persons to 
whom have been given such impersonal names as Homo sapiens, 
Palaeobthic Man, Antignacians, Magtemosians, and the test. The 
will be die more real and obvious if both reader and writer 
contiiuially bear in mind that mankisd is in truth a single biological 
species, and dut in its history it is no more than continuing the planet’s 
evoluttonary process—cbo«^ condnuing it very much in its own new 
and disdnedve way, which is not so much to adapt itself to its enviton- 
meot as to seek to adapt envircHunent to its own beartiidt needs asui 
wilful desiies. 

Horn sapiens, dum, dicing his environment, brave new nun fadng a 
vcT)' old and refractory world, Adam and Eve expelled from a state of 
animal innoccQce because they have dared to diink. Of course they 
««anwrtf hfl p but think; and to think hard and successfully with Nature's 
new instrument, the la^e and convoluted brain, is their only hope of 
survival. It will be well to consider shortly what were man’s assets and 
equipment for the task in front of him. Biok^ists make much of the 
id<M of “eye, hand and brain”, a mutually co-operative and idmuladng 
trio; it is by now perhaps a weQ-wom idea, but none the worse for that. 
By the dme dut dK mammals arrived on the earth. Nature had long 
es^ved a most soccsssfal ground plan for a living creature. This is the 
venebnte pattern, wherein a head and brain, questingty in front, send 
back, thiot^h a protected nerve cord, messages from the impresions 
that they receive to asymmetrical double pairing of Hmbs, jointed and 
digited, which o 9 er great potentialities of modoo and response. To this 
the mammal added firsdy warm-bloodedness, which saved it from 
freezii^ and so vasdy extended its range upon the earth's surface, and 
secondly those mommiK ot breasts which have given it its name and 
also, more importantly, the abilicy, not to mentioo desire, to suckle, 
fondle and hnee love and educate its young. The mammal spread 
over the earth, a supremely aedve creature, with good sight and super- 
ladve powers of snvdl; it proceeded, in a volcanic bum of evoludonary 
acdvicy, to differeadace itself into a vast variety of types chat took 
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aHyantige of pArdcular eavinMunoia and spcdalized in e]q>Ioiting in 
some pardcuUt svay the potentialides of its splendid ground plan. The 
gTAEcr grazed e£dencly, the browser brows^ the cat tribe became a 
killing mechanism co which their insdnets as weU as thdr teeth and 
daws were bent, the aeab turned their arms into flippers, and the bats 
dteir hands into wings. And to on. Osie line, however, die theory goes, 
eschewed all sudi specializatioii. Instead it went up into the sees— 
unless it had already gone there for safety^—and there, as it was forced 
to do fiar survival, it developed tight at die expense of smell and its 
digited appendages into gtasping hands and fm. Prom tree shrew 
through creatures hire tmto the modem tanier, lemur, monkey, ape, 
it reduc e d its snout, bulged its eyes, grew its Engen—and enlarged its 
brain. It enlarged its brain because its improved stereoscopic vision 
enaUed it to examine diings chat its improv^ hands could pick op, and 
both processes somaUted the brain’s activity. 

Finally came a descent again from the trees. Mankind’s ancestots 
were not the only kind to do this, but they, it seems, were die only kind 
to do something else, asome an erea posture for which a life in the 
trees had pardy but not wholly prepared their limbs. Opportunity was 
given for further and more thorough handling of tfaii^ for further 
fruitful coHipcradon of brain, hand and eye. Ute test of the scory is 
&niliar. Incteaamgly these creatures thughl about what they picked up 
and examined. They b^an to use what they had picked up, the sd^ 
with which to poke and slash and beat, the broken flint widi which to 
gouge and scrape and cut and tear. They did not throw away these 
handy extensions of their own limbs but kept them, envisaging tbelr 
use at anodier rime; they took the flint and purposely knocked it into 
better shape, and whittled the sock and scraped ^ bone with the sharp 
flint. Homo faber, man the smith, the toolm^er, had arrived. 

He had arrived as a testimony of what could be done if brain-power 
were stimulated and improved. Man, of course, had other assets. He 
had most ex cell e nt supple limbs. He had not the strength of the bear or 
the qtced of the horse or the swimming power of die porpoise; but he 
was a good second-best co all three of them. He had by £ir the best 
vocal cords of the lot—and he had chose hands, with the long fingers 
and the opposable thumb. But all these are as nothing compared with 
die brain. The hunun brain makes of man a quite diflerent animal from 
all the rest, evolved but unique. He alone develops conujsiual thinJeing, 
beyond, dial is co say, the merest rudiments ofitwhkh is the best that 
even the other primates can display. He alone is scIf-ctHiscious, intro- 
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ipective, »bk to conjure up in d>e nund’i eye the remembered past or 
the tmagtfw^ fature. He alone can diink, "Today I threw that stone and 
missed: tomorrow I will wait and get nearer!" or ‘Today I saw her; 
tomorrow I wiD loss her!" 

That kn is not a poindeas and tasteless example; or, at least, it is 
written for a purpose. For if we are to consider man's assets in terms of 
hii inheritaoce then we must consider whether there do not 

exi« diabil irifs as wdL Man does indeed inherit animal instincts and 
of the nature of the beast; and even when such instincts are 
refined they may be oveopowerfiil. Homan beings, for iiutance, unlike 

most of die test of the animal kingdom, find the sexual impulses almost 

always with them and not a macter of strictly season a l urge. This is in 
the nature of a sublimation but yet a difficult one. Sex ceases to be a 
compulsion at certain times; but it does remain a compulsion 
to control And it is not only difficult because it is everpresent, 
but abo because of that human power of conceptual thinking;, because 
of the imagination. The same could be said many odier u^es. It 
would almost be true, and relevant, to say that nun bad acquired not a 
better brain but quite simply, "an tmaginadon”. Anyone, I believe, in 
VviHwg It die manners and customs and activities of early men must at 
dtnes obtain the impreision almost of their possessing minds and 
imaginations that do no more than plague them: the brain is too big for 
its owner, uncontrollable, over-active, fimtastically imaginaave. The 
owner ffietefoce tortures as no animal ever tortures himself, 

in the efibrt to control his baser instincis and evolve a atisfoctory way 
of Hfo in company widi his ne^hbours. 

Whether dut it true or not^ it will be readily agreed that man had a 
difficult task before hitri He had an animal inheritance—of all. that is, 
except the ^lysical took of mastery or adaptability, the wolf's fimgs, 
the tiger's ^ws, the mole’s spade-ltke forepaw, the zebra’s protective 
camouflage. To compensate for thb loss he had only bis reasoning 
brain, tempered or bedevilled by his imaginatiotL As we see man's 
early history unfold, whether we are coniiderit^ a tribal tabu or a law 
of Hammurabi, the quiet skiil of a cave painter or the fi»ocious ethics 
of an AchijQes. we sh^ do well to bear ffiese abilities and disabOides in 
mind. Ftom the tune of the entry of our own true species into the 
world, to Homer’s time when the stage was at least set for the real and 
upid creation of our Western dvikzation, Tnan does not change his 
unique but difficult nature. 

From an evoludonary point of view, indeed from any point of view. 
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man'} early history is a success story. But it might have been more 
soccessftil, certainly more quickly and coosistenely successful; and there 
are dmes when it looks as if it were not going to be sticcessful at aU: 
it is an old and bitter joke that our spedes is only very questionably 
"Man, the wise". Ctvibzatira was a slow-growing and tender plant, 
and it was perhaps a mirade that it grew. 

But grow it did. 
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Prelude; The Old Stone Age 

Thi ftocy of Palieolirfiic M*n ii in the nature a cumin-raijer to 
true hatory: almost, ance » Utde happens, one might compaw u to a 
uUetu or ttansfbtitueion scene, where change b » small and so slow 
diat. 8 $ it were, a small amount of impersonal and tudimcncaty 

nuchinery b needed to convey the datred effect to the audience. None 

dse less, the s an interestiiig time, and even an admirable 

time, when men rardy show themselves at their wooe and often at their 

best. It, ofcour$e.ha$its$igni 6 cance; for ifehange was slow time was 
long and a way irflife that lasts for thousands upon thousands of yeara 
must leave its mark on character and memory and what we call 
inherited instincts. 

Men’s embryonic yean need not have been called a Stone Ag^ Tlie 
name, 006 mighf cooceod, wu due to an a cci dc n t, that it was ch^ dint 
thtc led to the discovery ^ eadiesc man. Bat to dunk thb would 
be wtong. Great diere may have been with withy and wood and 
bone. But fUnt was the master tool, the cool that ftshioned all ocher 
tools, the sharp dting, the weapon. We are r^ht dien to think of early 
men’s lives as bounded by flint and the technique of making flint tools. 
Ihe was a great ikiQ and a mystery, banded down, no doubt, along 

the malft Hue. The spent, the inordinate time spent, was never 
wasted. The poor tool was discarded. The perfixt tool became an 
heuloosn, a t^ to talk about and around which to weave tales of 
prowess and magic. 

£ven mote signiflcantly perhaps, early man’s li& b bounded by 
hunting. He is, essentially, the M^cy Hanter, nly excelled in courage 
and if at all, by the Red Indian of the last century who bad learnt 

to ride the hoiK coovenientty brought to him by the Conqubtadorea. 
Palae^dtic Man ate gnimal, lived animal thought animal; as we know, 
be finally drew animal. 

Hb hbtoiy b governed by changes in climate. 

It b a hbtory already more than nino-tentfas passed when Homo 
s^kfu comes upon the scene. Beginning in the sulAcropics of Asia and 

t* 
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A&ica—at balf-mui or ape nuo, Austcolopichecut and Pithecan¬ 

thropus—the human race, having cscablisbed itself mou have, as it 
were, pulsed inwards and outwards over die world’s main land mass, 
the £uzo-Asian co ntin ent, as the ice ages pulsed outwards and inwards 
from the poles. Its happiest hunting-grounds must always have been 
the park lands and great grass steppe lands, where the colossal herds of 
browsers and grazers roamed. Bat there were anlmab that preferred the 
tundra oouncry, between the ice and the steppes, mammoth and 
reindeer in particular; and as these followed th^ food men followed 
them. The masses of wamr locked up in the ice caps, by lowering the 
sea-level, would help man to wander by ctcadng land bridges where no 
land bridges exist today. It looks as if tbe gieatac and most advenmious 
wanderer was the species we have called Ncandcrdial Man. Perhaps 
he wandered even too boldly and too near to tbe ice. 

'Whether or not we possess any genes from Neanderthal Man in our 
blood is still a matter of controversy, bur the major opinion is against 
it. William Golding's novel. The Inkeriiort, gives a more likely picture: 
the two species side by side in tbe times of the last Ice Age, Homo 
sapirm inexorably inheriting the earth, Hofiso neanJerthaiis being dis¬ 
possessed of it. *rlK Neanderthalers in this book become far the reader 
a padietic, pitiable group, and perhaps they reaHy were: cursed with a 
sturdier bat less nimble frame, a large but not a well-froated brain; 
envying and almost willing to wotship the master race who, however, 
treat them with loathing tempered at best by whims of amused 
tolerant as we might r^ard a tamed bear. It has been pointed oat 
that if the discovered remains of Neanderthal Man, of which diere are 
many, arc arranged in dme sequence, their primidveness, the clumsi¬ 
ness of bones and the thickness of their increases rather than, 
as might be e:q)ected, decreaaes. Tbe Ncandcttbalec was perhaps 
evolving in the wrong dicecdon, adapting himself too dioroughly to 
the ligoors the ic^ Homo sapient, however, Man the Wise—an 
unconscious wisdom—gained from the ice’s rigours a hard schooling, 
tbe benefit of a challenge accepted, but took the more diffiaik way of 
not altering his physical mako-up and was rewarded with tbe luck of 
tbe ice’s final retreat He might wdl have said, catching a glimpse of 
some envious and miserable remaining Ncandertfaaler sknlkiug round 
tbe outskirts of his hutments and his fire and awaiting inevitable 
exttncQon: “Bu^ f>r the grace of God, there go I!” There ate those who 
say that in our race-memory of tbe Neanderthalers lies tbe germ of the 
stones of ogres. It is not impossible, though perhaps not likely. What 
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u cemin is that the two spedes did live concurresitly; and the co¬ 
existence must have had some conadetable e^t on the survivor, 
radser as if the Abominable Snownun bad been seen lately on 
Hampstead Heath or looking up bewilderedly at the Statue of liberty. 
One of the hist hods of Homo sapiens was in the cave of Cro-Magnon 
in the Petigotd; and there there was brought to light the evidence of 
murder: tbm men, a woman and a child obviously done to death with 
vidence. It is at least possible that here was shovm one inddenc in a 
nithless war of extenninacion, a round that contrary to the usual went 
to die weaker side. It is clear that one culture, the Neanderthaler’s 
Mousterim, gave place with dramatic suddenness and completeness to 
another, die Cro-Magnon people’s AurigHodan. 

We have no need to review all the “cukures” of the Palaeolithic Age, 
which are based on the kinds of took they used. For thousands, perhaps 
hundreds dwusands of years, the half-men forerunnen d'true men 
used die great fist-tool, the coup de paittg or hand-axe, m ad? firom a core 
of flint; they continued to use it wii a conservatism that is almost 

tnaedible. Neanderthal Man learned CO make use of the flakes that were 
knocked oS the core, somewhat mote handy and delicate cook. What 
Horn Sirens did was fundamentally to use flint to skilfiilly chat not 
only could he prodoce a variety o( tools but also took that were 
apable of prododng fucdiet tools out of other and more recalcitrant 
nuteciak He leam t to produce flakes of an even from a more 

or less cylindikal core; he produced the knifr He then went 

farther and ptodoced from this blade an et^ving tool, the hinH or 
dusel, broader on one side th an the other and strong enough not Mily 
to etch hb drawings on bone and ivory and ander at the workman’s 
whim but, what wa of mote practical importance, fashion without 
breaking these tough materials into picks and shovek and cleave« and 
harpoems and awls and needles. The blade and burin are as 6^ advanced 
from Ac hand-axe as the modem magbin- tool is an advance on 
the kem Age kehe. 

In fret, Aot^b we have called the palaeolithic eta a curtain-raiser 
to hkiory we must not underrate its achievements, By the time that 

these first cettainiy known men of our species, the Aurignadans, appear 

in Europe hey are already thriving and established. They have come, 
it is now thought probable, from South-West Asia. Palatine and 
S)Tia way. They doche themselves, adorn themselva; hey arc savages, 
but have many skills. They will continue heir way of life for 
something in the nci^iboariiood of another dozen thousand yean, a 
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7^ stag tint looked beck. A IcMidfui etching on bone 
b]r a patacolithic (Magdalenian) utitt 


span ox times die length of out dutance from the birth of Christ By 
our nandards, therefore, whatever progress they made was very slow 
progress. But do not let us make the mutakc of iuiagining that progress 
was Qos-existene, chat in describing a "cave man” we have done justice 
to all Old Stone Age men c( all times and in all places. It is not even 
very sensible nor very compUmeiitary to call him a cave man; true that 
his remains have most often been found in a cave, but there they were 
safe to remain, and if a gorilla cajs make a windhrake we must credit 
the earliest true men widi the ability to make a hut or at least a shanty. 

The truth is that the cave must have become no more than a winter 
shelter and that men, restless and nomadic and hardly possessing a word 
for home, were for the rest of die year hundng and following the 
animals. Great progress must have been made in the very art of hunting 
itself, growing no doubt into an ever more or^uiized, more dTicicne 
and more communal exercise. There is evidence of this. 

The discoveries towards the end of the last century at Predmost in 
what is now Czechoslovakia surprised the archaeologists q£ chose days 
and can surprise us still; a stratum up to thirty inches thick of the ashes 
of countless fires seeded with the bones of innumerable beasts. The 
bones of all the animals usually hunted were there, great and small: 
bison, auroch, horse, reindeer, elk, muskH>x, wolf, fox. The bones of 
one creature in particular were there, the great hairy mammoth. At 
Predmost was a sttat^ic position where the herds seasonally passed 
through a gap in the mountains between the plain of Hungary and the 
larger plain that extends across foom the Adandc to the Urals. Men 
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took AdvantaBC of tbi* positioii and managed to leave h^d the bon» 
tusta of a thousand mamm^. 

flint and bone and hrory wa» nothing that could 

wound on the great toogb-hided be«t. How then did they kill them- 
drive them OY^ptedpicea, into pio. into dej^mow? In any ^ ^ 
would have had to be given the coup degr&a. mci^uJt have been 
brave, tough, resootceM; well-organiaed honten. ’Jett 
judging by finds of amilar mammoth hunten n«r Kiev and m die 
uK. wouU have been hut* half-submerged m the ground for 
warmth «id covered with ikins. Skim «id fur* of the &«* and 
they killed they no doubt uicd to cover themselves. Awls and needles. 

and liaew for thread, they possessed. 

At Sohitri in the Loire valley there U evidence of even more succco- 
fij hunting and mass daughter, this lime of thc^rse. The Stdutrmru 
made perhaps the moit beautiful, razor-sharp flint speat-heads of aU 


Mote than m their tools, it tf in thdr art, their less utilitarian a^ in 

the evidence of thoogho on life aisd death which they have left behind, 

that the palaeohthic people inrereK ui and show ns that they were Mt 
only the ancotors of the men of later history bat tbeif equals and their 

clo^ counterpara. . , 

Spodi and the control of fire appear to have been two mans 
earliac achievements. They ssy that many birds arc ftsdtiated by and 
love Hterally to play with fire; perhips it eady mqinntiv^. 
inherited from hii monkey-like forebears, or from even frrthct back, 
that made man first conquer his imcincrive fear of the Icapmg and 
coMuming flame. As for speech, the very ability to think concept^ 
aid aeate* the need of speeck—which £kx. though mataig 
rise invention inevitable, does not make it any the l«s outstanding. 
We must not, however, credit the palieolithic hunter with a very great 
vocabulary nor a very flexible instrument. With virtually only one 
occupation and one interest, the first men would have had no need for 
many words: different words no doubt for a male boon, a young biitm, 
a mother boon, a virgin bison, for bison steak off the romp or off the 
loin; but abstract words, s«h as. shaD we say. position, movmat. speed, 
intention, doubt, must have been much harder come by, however great 
the need for them, ai must have been also the more subtle moods and 
tenses of verbs to cxptc« not only past and future but the wiihcd for ai^ 
die ptovisionaL Primitive language* creak and are cumbeisomc in 
exptesong soch tefirserooits, th^h they may in the latter end achieve 
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jubdedes of which we nowadays fed no need. To begin with, the 
expression of anything but the unmediate bere-^nd-oow must have 
h ffn . 4 igirtilr William Golding nukes his Neanderthalers suffer mental 
agonies in their elTorts to express what they imagine, as opposed to 
what is actually beftire them. "I see a picture," they say, frowning, 
which is a goc^ toucht very possibly it was in this very ability to 
expKss dumsclvcs that the race si^ienr excelled beyond its rivals. The 
later eiahoradons of hunting, the need to work together in it, to give 
and understand words of command, must have developed speech, at 
least in its practical if not its poedcal atpccu. 

How &i tnm needed speeds, dther poedcal or abstract ot matenal, 
in order to be able to thi^ is bard to say, but impretsive words, etcher 
harshly SO or mdodiously so, must luve hdped him, words to cogitate 
upon and to roll around the tongue and around the brain. Dtath in 
their languages might be a harsh word, and lovi a beautihil, or an 
insistcisc one. 

A horse may fear the of the blood of its companions, many a 

beast and bird nuy pine at the absence of its mate or muter; but these 
facts do not necenarlly indicate any true awareness of death on the part 
of any animal . To mail, with his powers of CDOCcptual thinking, the 
concept of death must have been one of the most powerful, not to ny 
shocking. Wu the dead body still dive somehow, at leuc until its 
decay; was there a spirit, that remained alive in a dreamlike way and 
as in dreams? Those were inevitable quesdoiu. And “b there anydiing 
that can be done about it?" is surely man's next question, since he b a 
worrying and wilful sort of creature who does not easily acquiesce in 
facts that he deems unpleasant. It u signiGcant chat even the Neander- 
tbal^-rt sometimes buti^ their dead with care and respect and that from 
very early Hituhl our own race not only laid possestous with the 
departed but bequeathed to them such symbohe aids to a lenewal of 
life u the dusting of dieir body iw bones with the Uoodlike ted of 
odue. 

With thb we ace brought to coiiader the very idea of magic, which 
is so important a concept in the lives of early men—one that will 
hardly even begin to Gide before we approach the end of the period 
that is covered by chu book. The idea of magic b dosely bound with 
the word just used, symbolic. There must be something slightly tortuous 
and indirect, or more than slightly impractical and sencunental, in the 
min<i of tnan, both man ancient and man modem, in that be b so 
adected by the symbol, the word or thing that reminds him of some- 
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thing else, that stands, signijumily. for something else. The regiment’s 
banner is more poignant than the regiment itselC more penonal, inorc 
totsching: the word cross and the w«d mseent pile high in die imnd of 
rhri«"»« and Moslem astodaco n i and conapo for which he is willing 
to give his hfc. To the primitive mind Ae symbol is equally aflecting 
■ad even much more real and significant: the shift is only a matter of 
jegrec, only a single step. The symbol is for him not a substitute, it is a 
ceity—indeed a super-reality—by la easodadons more signMcant 
(baa the true reality behind. Red ochre is not merely symbolic and 
teminiscent of hfe-giving blood; U will give Ufi es khod gives Ufi. It 
will do »o because man believa so; and man believo so because he 
most wilfully wishes » believe so. Magic is mao’s effort to control his 
recalcitrant environment; it has been called, rightly, his first ignorant 
suhsomte fiw science. 

And in SfMte of the mistakenness of its funda me ntal preinUe, which 
is that "like effects like", magic did often work osost succeasfolly. In 
sympathetically considering magic we most never fall into the error of 
ousschres accepting it, for it b indeed a terrible flaw in man t way of 
thinking that will bold him bock for millennia. But we must not on the 
whkh u pcthaps more likely an event, despise it or dismiss 
h or belittle in power. Magic worked for two reasons. One was that 
men sought to make happen by magic what would ineviubly happen 
in any cate. Afraid that the beneficent sun would not riae the next 
morning, men did not ftil to ensure its retom by symbolically enacting 
that return. If they had been told diat their magic was ridicolous they 
would have simply pointed to ftets: U kcJ work^ Use other reason for 
rnagif'i power b the seruitivity of man's mind to suggestion, some¬ 
thing very deep and not vHiolIy expEcable even to ourselves. Let a 
primitive man of any era be told by lbs mcdirine man. his shamM, chat 
be b going to he wiD die. Tell the moat sopbbeicated modetn 

man that the latest drug will do him good, and give him without his 
knowledge water instead, and good imdoubtedly will be derived by 
htm. Ihe two exampla are parallel if not identicaL 

So we may turn to the most spectacular ex a m p l e of palaeolithic 
nun’s resort to m^ic, hb paintings and etchings on the walls and 
ceiliags of dark and in accessible caves. 

It b, of course, an assumption and no mote that the cave pai nt ings 
were exeented for magic purpoaes; and we may like to think that the 
artist's stature b lowered if he has to be credited with only a utilitarian 
motive. But we should be wrong Co firel so. The artitt cass experience 
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aesthetic sads&cdon even though he 6 ocs work for reward, and indeed 
sadtiacQon t$ increased by rewwl. To receive, dicrcfbrc, the awed 
plaudits of all his tribe, either while he worked or afterwards or both— 
which if we nuy draw analogies from present-day aborigine Australians 
he certainly did—auch was surely the reward most likely of all co soothe 
his savage and untutored breast, balm greater than the highest fee. And 
that there was magic interest behind the paintings u a highly reasonable 
tssomptioa &om many s^ns. Tliere is ftrst the fact that ^ paintings 
are almost always in the deepest recesses of a cave system, of 

access for both artist and audience, yet creadng an awe-inspiring effect 
when, dimly lit by the ffickering torches, they do finaUy impinge on 
what wc nuy caU the pilgrims' visian. The great cave of Lascaux has 
often been likened to a cathedral. Secondly, the beasts arc often shown 
pregnant or wounded, with spear and dara thrust into >h«r tides; at 
Pindal in the Spanish Asturias a mammoth has the position of its heart 
carefully depicted. Negative evidence is the fact dut human beings 
are very seldom shovm, and then in unrealistic, stylized ways: if to 
draw naturalisdcally is to give power over the creature drawn, then to 
draw humans would be an anb-aodal rather dian a sodal act. llie 
most striking evidence of magic is in one of the few human figures 
shown, the so-called Sorcerer from the cave of Let Trois Priiet. Tins 
fellow is doing wlut the witch doctor has done until recently—he may 
soil do it—and must have done fiom the beginning, which is to crown 
hinuelf with the horns or anden of the beast, in this case antlers, to 
dress up in its skin, and to prance about in what to us looks ridiculoos 
but to his fellows no doubt a delightfully symbolic imitation. To stiper- 
impose as it were one magic on another, that of imitatioa by drawing 
upon that of imitation by dancing, may seem a little complicated and 
in£3q>licable; but we arc in any case deceiving ourselves if we imag ine 
that we shall ever do more than gain a dim understanding of the 
workings of the palaeolithic mind. The idea of like produeitig like does 
seem established: the symbolic imitation, whedut by drawing or 
dance or both, that will produce both fecimdicy in the beasts thu 
supply men’s living and mortality before the enhanced skill of those 
men in the hunt on the morrow. To say that men’s skill was not 
enhanced by the inspiration and confidence given by such magic 
practices would be ridiculous. 

As is wdl known, die first of the painted caves to be discovered 
was at Altamira, and the Spanish landowner who (with the help of 
the quick eyes of bis litdc daughter} effected the di^very had great 
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difficulty in making an in- 
credulotB aiwi sceptical wofU 
believe that the painnngi were 
noc eithci a fisw mere hundred 
yean old ot fekes. Nowadays 
we ert in the opposite direction 
by ceanng, dirough 6 tnili a - » 
rity, to wonder at all Pedupi 
the best way to end dus dupter 
is to quote from an appiecia- 
tion of Cro-Magnon Man, the 
first men of oor ownldnd diat 
we know of with any famili a- 
rity. This it by Cco&ey 
Bibby, whose book Thr Tesrt- 
MMy of the Spade certainly 
diows no dulling of the powers 
of appreciation by fiuniKanty. 

Tails, stronger, more band- 
some than ourselves. Mr. 

Bibby says, Cro-Magnon Mao 
waik^ted into JEucope when 
the loe Age was at its height, 
and in carving oat a living for himself in the faa not 

only of nature ^ of an inimical rival race, over which he 

bad no obvious matetial advantage: 

‘*rhe only in which he was already head and shoulden 
above h« Neanderthal adversary was in artiitic sensibility—and it 
is not impoasible chat U wu this sensibility, with the gmater 
ifUTg ipan™ and breadth of ooncepcion which it must have induced, 
that dffidfd dK issue between them.” 

We already know which way that dedsioa went. 
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Thb end of Falaeotidbic Man, that is Co say of his way of living, was 
misetable. He did not go out spectacularly, rather he retired grumbling. 
There is little sign that he wanted to change, that be had any inner 
urge to do so; if environment and climate had not altered he woold in 
all likelihood have been content to remain a savage and a hunter undl 
the end of time. But the environment and the climate did change, as 
it most do sooner or later; and the incentive came from without 

By the time that the change came the men of the great hunting era 
had spread themselves over most chough by no means all of the 
habitable globe. Hiey could not go where the ice caps remained, 
though from probably ao,ooo years ago a slow and no doubt fluctuating 
final retreat of the ice bad started. They could not yet reach any island 
more chan a few miles from a shore. However, they were still helped 
by the locking up of water in the ice, and either land bridges or neatly 
complete land bridges eiubled them to reads first America and then 
Australia. Bxactly when the Americas became populated is still a nutter 
of dispute and only this much can be said for certain: the original 
immigradon came from Asia, via Siberia and Alaska, and it was not 
later than 8000 B.C. 

But though man bad spread more universally than any other asuntal 
had ever ^rcad he had as yee done so very sparsely. He was capable, 
with the rest of lifr, pioliferalir^ in alarming geometrical progress 
sion; but as with the rest of lifr he was so fre kept inexorably by naciite 
firom doing so. Ihs command was not yet great enough. 

8000 8.C, that is to say, in round figures, ten thousand years ago, seenu 
to he a crodal date in human history. By dien the ice’s retreat, for long 
a disconcerting acceleration, was teaching its end and the after-efi*ects 
were becoming apparent. In the higher latitudes che teas were rising, so 
that, for instance, tbe land between what we know as En gland and the 
Continent, after perhaps a couple of thousand yean freed from ice and 
studded with meres and rivers, was shortly eo succumb to the Noidl 
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Sea. More ooirersany, tundra and steppe were changing to forest. 
Nearer the equator, the duoace was beaming drier and deserts were 
(bnning, or increasing. 

The heyday of the free^roamit^ browsers and grazen was over. And 
so therefore was chebeyday of dte nun vdio lived off them. The beasts 
coold cniy seek for or follow char wonted climate and environment 
to where in remnant it cononned. Man, die new successful atumal, must 
now, if he could, show the itufT that he was made of and do better. 

Mostly he did do better. A minority took the conservative way. They 
followed the beasts who followed the ditnate. Up northwards dirough 
Eorope their traces have been discovered and their &ul story piec^ 
toge&a. The mammodi they finally eztetnuoated, but the reincleer 
remained; nulcing some concession to change, they turned their 
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attention at least psrdy to the big mammals of the sea. Stubbornly but 
heroically they pass out of history—leaving their skill and way of life, 
perhaps, too, in some dqpee their gena, to another stubborn gallant 
residue, the prc3ent>day Lapps and Esquimaux. 

If all men had taken the conservative course there would have been 
no growth towards civilizauon but only a slow decline. Fortunately 
this was not so. The remainder of men, the large mijotity, cook two 
ooutscs, c it h e r hunting in new ways, or finding a substitute for hunting. 

To bunt in new ways was the obvious solution, chough no doubt it 
entailed some pretty agonized rethinking. Methods, and weapons, had 
CO be thought out afi^ These people might well be called the ^w- 
and-ottow hunten, Often, too, they can be celled the shore-hunters, 
the bcKhcomberv—or, to use an unfamiliar term that Beems to have 
found ftvour with the archaeologiits, ittand-Ioopen. Surrounded by 
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the cvw-thickening forest, the oW huaten seem often to have made 
for the water’s edge and to have settled diere. Such a move was 
perhaps the result of a sort of dausttophobia, or to put it more 
positively, and more complimentanly, a sort of inherited agoiaphilia. 
Perhaps sc was mere common sense, the making of the most of two 
soorces of food, the seas and lakes and nvers, and the land of trees; 
perhaps the shore formed a kind of bridgehead against the wild-beast 
dangeo of the forest. Their way of life b usually kiMwn as the meuh'thie 
or middle stone age. It u a term of doubtful benefit; havuig invented it 
the archaeologist becomes involved in argument as to wheelwr such 
and such a culture shodd be called mesoli^ic or not, or in explanation 
that there were many parts of the WMld where the mrintitliir stage 
was never passed through at all: he does better seldom to rhinlf in 
terms of it. 

Miglcmoiians, Capstans and AiiHans most warrant actendon. They 
all had something to ofler posterity, or at the least something to be 
tejnembered by. 

Maglemose is Danish for big bog and it is in Denmark that remains of 
tliis type of culture were first found, in fcnland, on islands, at lakesidcs. 
Hie Maglcmoaians existed, living tematkahly die same sort of lives, 
right across the lowland belt of Europe, 6om England to Russia. 
Sometimes they are called the Kitchen Midden people because their 
village site is typically a colossal mound of discarded oyster and 
sliells: they lived litetaJJy on thdr own refuse heap, and one would 
imagine a pretty smelly one at that Thcii way of life strikes us as likely 
to have been squalid and unhcroic. a sad deterioration fixim the open 
hunting life of the palaeolithic peoples. But that is mmething of a 
lapctfidal reaction, and we must be fair to them. Times may well have 
been hard, and if often the only way to keep alive was to hunt for shell¬ 
fish, then at least keep alive they did. And the remains that they have 
left behind show that they also hunted larger and more active game, 
the red deer, stiO even the auroch, and the dangerous forest boar. They 
were great fowlers too. Perhaps to retrieve for them, certainly to help 
and befriend them, they tamed the dog: here is a foretaste of what is to 
come. As Kipling once ei^lained to children, it may have been the 
woman who had the patience and intelligence to make the moral 
conquest; but it was the man in his hunting who ben^ted the most. 
A second womanly ctmquest u suggested by another find in one of 
the Danish bteben midden sites, a comb. Not the first comb of hutory 
sorely, since women can hardly have delayed long to discover the 
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advantage, and the aonctioa. of ikek hair; but at leaat it ia aomething 
to set ■g«m« die tanking fiih*pile. It may be added that this way of li& 
was u peisi» in pockea long aibr die surrounding Europeans had 
progreued to whu we at least would regard as a better way of life; 
it must have been &c from unbeatable theiefbre. 

Captian k North Aferan , with an oHdioot into Eastecn Spain. These 
people indulged in a most lively form of rock painting. There is no 
mysterious hiding of diese paindi^ in deep caves, and no shying away 
from the representation of the human form. Sometimes men are still 
queer and stylized; hot more often everything is gay and uninhibited 
and natural: the girl climbing up a rock-free to rob the wild bees of 
rfiwT hooey, matrons in long gowns, men with imposing feather head* 
dresses, and hunten prancing about with abandon and doing tremen¬ 
dous ezDcndon with gteae bows. If the art of the palaeolithic 
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Auiignadans and Magdalenians was largely magic, then the art of these 
later Cipiians waiywe dr vtvre: the concept of so-called mesolithic 
tunes u poor oms of di£colty and tnnsmon does not always seem to 
hold good. 

The Anhans cake their name from a cave on the French side of the 
Pyrenees, though didr like are Ibund as frr north as Bavacia. Their 
conttibucion is an ait, so-called, chat seems to us at frnt Hctle more 
than ridiculous: round smooth pebbles painted with stripes and dots 
and dtcles. Two patient palaeon^ogists, Breuil and Obertnaier, have, 
however, put some sense into them, by comparing with other scraccl^ 
mgs or drawings or paintings going hai-t in timf an/i so extracting a 
number of series each beginning with (be buoun form and pre^ressing 
step by step to something more conventionalized and leas recognizable 
unot there is reached the Azihan pdsblea. Without doubt, rbi-n, gome 
at least of the pebbles are showing the human figure, though so highly 
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stylised and to badly copied u to liare become quite unrecognizable. 
Tbis says much for the piety of the Aziliuu but hole for their intelli¬ 
gence. In his book A/ident Hurt/m, W. J. SoUas has told of a meeting 
with an Australian aborigine who potseisetl very similar painted scones. 
She made it pretty dear they were to do with ancestor wonhip. 

One thing all these peoples show, and that is a continued and 
developing skill in the nuking of tools and implements of dint and 
bone. The typical flint is now a mknlUh, no more rhan an inch or so in 
length, usuaUy crescent-shaped and delicately worked to give one 
straight or curved razor ed^ These were fitted into wood or 
often in rows, to produce spears and harpooas and arrows. Later, 
similar pieces were to be fitted into the first sickles. 

Now, the use of the sickle is to cut grass or cornstalks. We arc intro¬ 
duced to the great “revolotton” which took place within the Stone 
Age, to the twin invention chat was going to transform man’s way of 
life and sec him fiee fiom being a mete fbod-secker, hunter, p rey er 
upon Nature. It is an event that in archaeological langaage divides the 
Old and Middle Stone Ages fiom the New, dut ushers in the ways of 
using flmt chat are known 0$ Neolithic. A change vastly greater than 
chat, however, is involved. 

To &il to recognize the significant connection between seedtime 
and harvest does not nccosacily show a lack of intelligence; rather it 
suggests a carefree nature, regardful of the truth of "sufficient the 
day” and regardless of the passage of time: some primitive peoples ace 
said not to have recognixed a connection between the «**«al act and 
the birth of a child. However, the connection, and die way to exploit 
it, wiD sooner or later occur to some teceptive mnul^ particulatiy if 
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banting it V g»"Timg to grow lest easily rewarding. It would be likely 
to occur in places where hot ntn,shine and to^dent rain made the wild 
corn’s growth a spectacularly quick al&ir. The emuing steps are 
ineritable: to tow t^ grain with consdout intent, arefuHy to tend and 
weed it during its growth, triumphantly to harvest it—cut it, dry it, 
winnow it, score it, grind it, cook it, eat it. This could and did happen 
in hill-and-meadow countries of die Near East and East, and in the 
warmer of America. The result was the growing of wheat and 

bailey, of rice, of maize. Rice-^wing, coming later, was probably a 
matter of imiation, but maize-growing mute almost ccitainly have 
been an independent discorery; it docs teem very likely, ho w e ver , that 
all the peoples of Europe learnt to become farnien firom one single 
source, d>e Middle East 

If to control crops is a possibility then so alto it to control herds. This 
other cf the new techniques may have arrived m<xe gradually, a 
scarcely mdeed progrestton dom mere cSbro to guide the wild herd, 
tbrougb odd occasioui of midwi&ry of the cow in difficult labour or 
dse feeding of the orphaned lamb. Hasbindry seems to have become 
esiabbthed, however, at much the tame dme as the raising of crops. 
The grain and the straw would be both a temptation CO the be^ 
to approach and a bait wherewith to catch it and reconcile it to 
capdvicy. 

What should be realized is that if the growing of crops entailed one 
sort of padence, the purely passive padence of waiting for ripcisess, 
dsen the domesdcatioti of animals involved men and women in another 
and even more difficult kind of padence, die acslre kind that goes with 
regard and love. It is superhdal to think that those who live on animaU 
and kill them caiuiot love them. All primidve hunters have had a 
regard &r theii animals, a regard that has concerned and often worried 
them deeply. But the htobandman his a greater regard; a mutual crust 
has to be formed. In &ct man, in becoming &nner and husbandman, 
was insdeadng a change of more than tbe world about him; he was 
iMQtudng a change withia himself: beddes modifying his way of life 
be was modifying his character—it would not be altogether wide of 
tbe mark to say that in b^inning to came nature he went at least 
tome way in taming himaelf 

From the middle or beguming of die Seventh Millennium b,c 
and in the course of three thousand yean or so—a long span by modem 
standards, a short one by palaeolithic—men learned to grow many 
crops and came many animals. Of the grains there was, besides barley, 
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wheat and dee, millec in the Far East and sorghum in Africa; those, 
with oats and rye later in northern Europe, were to give man hit staple 
food, his energy-producer. He toon learnt to parch or “pop” the 
grotmd grain in ovens and to make gruel and biscuio. Gniel left to 
itself will ofoen ferment, and a sort of beer may be nearly as old at 
agnculture itself The use of yeast to make leavened bread and better 
beer probably did not come until the beginnings of the Bronze Age. 
To supplement the protein of bit reduced meat supply, the leguminous 
plants or pulses were soon cnldvaced: peas and beans are spectaiculaily 
large in aze and easy to store. Egyptians Erst grew the lentil. Another 
lack, of animal fot, was made go^ by cultivadng dte olive, sesame, 
rape and flax. Flax was to give not o^y linseed ^ but also from its 
fibres a thread more easy to spin and weave than the somewhat hairy, 
wiry wool of the early ^moticated sheep. The date and the vine were 
being grovm in the Middle East by the Fourth Millennium; and by the 
time that the Neolithic Revolution had p enet r a ted to the of 

Switzerland orchards of a better apple the crab had appeared. Of 
the taming of animals the order in rimf was probably; goat, sheep, 
cattle, pig. The draught and pack animab came later, the ass and 
onager at about 3000 B.C. These must have been tunes of great experi- 
mendng, often exciting, no doubt sometimes disaserous. The wU of 
poisonings we shall never know; we do know that tite early Egyptians 
tried to tame, without much success, antdopcs and gazelles, monkeys, 
and hyenas.... 

It is often said that foe Neolkhic Revolutkm released the tide of 
progress towards civilizadon because men were able for the first nmi» 
to create a surplus of food beyond bare necessity a nd, less ded to a 
hand-co-moufo existence, had time in which to diinV But the hunter 
must have bad leisure on occasion. Perhaps it wu only the leisure of the 
cat tribe, carnivore repletion which reuila largely in sleep. The hunter 
too must sometimes have possessed a surplus of fo^ indeed he 
probably suffered chronically from a perpetual swing between too 
much and too litde. The point is chat with the beu will in the worlds 
and foe most developed taste for high —be could not make gtmt 

use of his surplus. To the word surplus, then, we must add the qualifica- 
dcHi, stofabk. 

Some of the season’s harvest bad to be pot aside for next season's 
sowing. The test, if men were sensible, was carefully stored and doled 
out as a ration, dfoer a voluntary or an enforced ration. As intimation 
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of diis, early tetHements on tlie friagc! of che Nile have left traces of 
straw-lined pits for storage. 

Hirec important developments are going to arrive from all this. The 
agricvlmrist it going to cease to be a universal and perpetual roamer. 
Secondly, dv neci will arise, and will be met. for leaden, fr>r big men 
who will take responsibility and tell all the little men what to do. 
Thirdly, with die village forming, with the head man wilKi^ and eager 
to oonttol, a larger commnnity will spring into being. There must, of 
coutsc, in palaeolithic days, ha^ been chose who took command of the 
bimt; the bttk family groop, wandering in its sparsely populated world, 
must have had its Old Man Of its Old Woman, or both, who exerdsed 
tome authority and restraint. But these are minor figures compared 
with die nnction-wielding, awesome, hierarchical figures, wearing 
the symbols of power, hedged round with dignity and the support of 
only lesser great men. that were by alow but certain steps now arising. 
Man’s fust wd his first exploitm were being sha^. That is one 
way of looking at the new ctuation. Man's first substantial opportuni- 
tis, as a tvmg who can plan and abstain and control and co-operate, 
wece being —that it the other way of lookup at it. 

Tbe new inventions «tvl techniques of neoEdiic rimei were coip- 
tiderable, fieah conquests leadii^ to fresh needs. 

There wu the container, 
the Tcsel, the jar, the coining 
pot, needed as never before. 

Men discovered that fired 
day could change its nature 
and become reasonably fir^ 
proof, totally non-poroui and 
weOnigh indestructible. The 
long story of pottery was 
b^un, a story of art at well 
as utility, stnee shape was 
at die potter’s command and 
tarfree invited decoration. As 
our first motor-car wu a 
horseless carriage so the first pots resembled the gourd or tbe clay- 
smeared basket or the leather bag with its string-tied mouth chat 
dsey had r^laced. Tbe potter’s wheel wu a good long time in 
ooniing. 

The axled wheel for transport wu even slowex in arriving. Perhaps 
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only » road creacet a denund for a wheel, And it is the wheel tbit 
lergcly creates the denund for a roaxL Mesolithic people dragged 
sledges about. But the early Somenans of about the Fourth MiUennium 
are the firK people that we know had wagons on wheels, becaote they 
left behind models of them; the real thing, of course, may have come 
earlier. 

With the boat the Neolithic Age made much greater progress. The 
desire to fish more cffecdvely, the lustration caused by the tmfbrdable 
riycr, must have long ago forced men to dare sic astride the f^len log 
and sew up and blow up an animal afcin and Kang on to it. Now the 
smooth strong neolithic asce is going to mabn possible the dug-out 
canoe, in Egypt papyrus rafts are going to evolve into prowed boats, 
and people are going to venture out into the Pacific, not always m 
pacific, in catamarans. For the fim time the isolated itlan/it of the world, 
those out of sight of any other land, wiH begin to receive their quota 
of brave and adventurous mm 

Sewing with the string of leather or with gut was practised by the 
hunting men; but spinning and weaving are neolithic inventions. The 
idea of weaving may be no more than an elaboration of plaiting the 
withy, which half-nun may have done when be made his windlxake, 
hut tlie loom soon becomes an elaborate mechanism^as soon, that is 
to say, as a thread czisti to encourage its developmcsL At rudimentary 
spinning anyone can try his hand, with comlxd-out wool from the 
hedgerows, a skewer for a spindle and a small pouto for a whorl or 
weight at the spindle’s end. He will need padence, however, as well as a 
wetted thumb and forefinger, to start die miraculous process going. 
The neolithic woman who could tame a wild aucoch or a dmid sheep 
certainly possessed patience enough. A piece of woveu linen has been 
preserved ftir os from one of the earliest Egyptian cultures, at the lake¬ 
side of Fayuin. »mc fifty miles south ^ Cairo. The find dates at 
about 4500 B.C.* 

Another new invendon in these centuries prolific in adsrance is the 
permanent human habitation. The hatne ar r iv e s . Neat to Jericho, which 
lies at the northern end of the route from Egypt to the tK«t flowed 

*Mo« peopk bowadap htve heard of the "carlKa-ia'' method of datinf tbit h» 
htoogltt a M mneh ateatet aeainc 7 to our eMMOdoa of du age of ihingi piu. The 
metbod oapeoib on me fta that all Uving dungi, inuml or vegetable, aboe^ fttm die 
•t®o«phere and dirougboot dieir l i fetiiw a nodiMm of the radifroeave iaocepe of terboa 
called carboiHit. Aifau death dab catboa a ilovly loo, at a «eady and rate. 

Beyon d an ag e of yo,ooo yeas the midue of catb^i 4 ■ no mak n be meatuied by 
ptem innameBii: the method ia men teliebk ov« a taoge ftoia 5000 b.c. n the 
bnhuilng of ibt Qirimaa era. 
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with milk mi honey, there ii and hai been for thousands of years a 
perennial spring of fiwh water; and here excavations have lately 
uncovered traces of building of earlier and earlier date tmtii amazingly 
one it in die Seventh Millennium a.C. And the houses from the state 
must have been very pleasant One small discovery in pMticular shook 
the complacency of the diggen: the luppcwcdly most modem hygienic 
invention of rounding the join of floor and wall to prevent the 
harbouring of dust was known to the housebuilders of andent Jericho. 

The home of stone remains in the ground for the archaeologist to 
discover, but not, of cotmc, the log cabin. Bnt that too was possible 
for foe neolithic agriculturist, and there is no reason to suppose that he 
friled to do so. For he bad foe tool for foe job. 

The stone tool that has been ground and polished consdnites the 
badge and name-pktc of the New Stone Age men, as did the microlifo 
of foe hunters, the blade and die burin of the later palaeo 

lifoic and the flake tool of the Neandetthil men. Both the hoe and the 
hafted axe, now invented, would in use 
acquire a pohsfa, and it was soon fotmd 
that such smoothness gave an advantage 
that was worth unparting from foe 
beginning. So it was done—and harder, 
igneous rocks were for the first dme 
iBo used in the process. 

In fret, foe polished axe b the great 
and significant tool of the Neolidiic 
Age: it will be made finaUy with such 
perfection chat metal axes wiD later 
copy exactly its lirtes; it power will so 
impress pec^ that it will become and 
remain a portentous symbol until 
beyond Roman timea. Its s^nificant 
power was fiese not that it could fidl 
humans but that it could fell trees. Not polished and hafttd itcoe 
always but very frequently, with axe 

greater frequerscy as the agricultural 

way of hfe spreads northwards, the fine job for the frcmec was not to 
till hb land but to clear it of scrub or foiest so that he might begin to 
till it. Modem o^ciments have been made by Danish enthusiasts wifo 
genuine neobfoic axe-heads that had existed, and bad not been sharpened 
for 4,000 years. Two lessons were Erst learnt; that the axe must not 
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be socketed too tightly but most have room to vibnte slightly in the 
haft; dut swh^hig ftom the eftww was more effiadve than the norma] 
swing from the shoulder of the man armed with an axe of iron. When 
those lessons had been learned, <5oo square yards o£ silver birch forest 
were cleared by dtrce men in four bouts.... 

Finally, however, the Neolithic Age men must not be credited with 
too great an cffidimcy, not must it be thought that with the end of 
hunting as their main livelihood men had ceased to become trekkcts 
and wanderers and had settled down to a permanently ordered way 
of existence. 

To some extent inefficiaicy in agticultuie and a renewed propensity 
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CO migrate across the £sce of the earth were no more than cause and 
effect. True, the home had come into existence, true diae dte lucky men 
who had found a very fertile spot would not be likely to move from it. 
But the ordinary nm of slaih-and-grab fanner, who, with no scicncific 
knowledge, wo^ soon exhaust c^ ftrtilicy of the site he had cleared 
with his axe, would in a few yean' rime have to find another. The 
herdsman, too, would move, not only seasonally but someames more 
permanently and drastically tsdicn dinute or weather was g gaiiw Kim 
Even the neolithic people's very success would ma ke for movement. 
Man, like any animal, tends to proliferate op to the possible limits, and 
increased food was creadag increased populatioo. The vilh^ would, 
as h were, spawn further villages: when pressure grew, even if the 
original settler did not move his ton and his family might have to do so. 
"And there was strife between the herdsmen of Abraham's catdc and 
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the herdsmen of Lot’s cMtle. And Abuham said unto Lot: 'Is not the 
whole land before thee? Sepataie thyscM; I pray thee, from me.’ ’* 
Gteatei trouUe would ariK when the good lands were so frhing up 
that Abraham's simple solution was not possible. Or when cbiefr and 
petcy kings were less amenable and more self 4 inportaut chan tin 
bibbcal patrtarcb. 
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Interlude: Wa)^ of Thinking, 


Tbb fcory lui now reached the point of leeving die plams 

of history, the gencralidea of the palaeolithic and earlier neolithic ages, 
where peoples are ondifinentiated It arzives at the point where peoples 
become distince, toon even iiuhvidoal personi will be distina, or if not 
distinct at least ducemible. Flut, however— ralKng in anthropological 
knowledge to supplement archaeological—we must wlf** a last loi^ at 
the old, inditdnguishable people, to take some note of their « piritiia1 
as oppoaed to their maeertal achievements. What diey thouj^ and 
believed inHoenced not only ihrir behavioor but the behaviour for a 
long dme of those who followed after. 

It is not easy to enter into die thoughts of early man. Fundamentally 
perhaps he was as materialisdc in his oudook os ourselves, 
his primary aim was undoubtedly his own wcl&ce in this life on 
earth. 

But hit ways of trying to achieve his object were not neatly so 
materialisdc, nor so individualistic: be was aware chat external nature 
was largely inimical, and man s nature not easily controllable; and if be 
could get by with tome feeling of security &om the vagaries of either 
be would be happy to forgo a good deal of what we sl^ld regard as 
the inalienable freedoms. Extenial nature and the laws that governed 
her he did not understand in the least But he was not rrmfrn i n d* d by 
his ignorance; he was not aware chat he did not know.... 

Man it, to use a phrase of Gerald Heard's, “sensidvdy aware’*, out¬ 
standingly so compared widi the rest of the ammal kingdom. 

Man it aware of hit body, his own and other people's, not only 
because he can see and &el it better, at least dun any quadruped, but 
also because he can visualize it, contain it in his conceptual thoughts. 
He wiD decorate it, therefore, and dgniflcantly so. Cloches will be for 
warmth, and even so paint too, mired as It will be with eardi and oils 
and fats. But foom die beginning both will have a symbolical 

SB 
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a meaning for che onlooker: man, « he contmucs to 
do. will *‘drts$ for the occaiion”.* 

Erea more, man will be aware of las fellow-man's coontaunce. Of 
all creatures he has the moet eacpreasive face, and his eyes mictor the 
subtle and complicated thoughts behind them, Men soon became 
rightly aware that in the head and behind the eyes lay the scat of 
intelligence, which dheovery may indeed have led to rf»c uidiappy 
of cannibalism, a practice indulged in to assuage spiritual and not 
gastronomic yearnings and that typify selected the brain for eating, 
w tbat ia virtue might pass to the partir^unt 
Of all mutual awareness that between sex and sex must have been the 
deep and troublesome to man. Most creatures during the rime 
that tltey lire in flock or herd are virtually neuters; then when their 
gonads come to life again and the seasonal urge is upon tliem they drift 
off to perform a ritual and to form pain or a male-nusttred harem. 

had also the insrina to herd, or more probably the intelligence and 
reason to ice the advantsges of co-operadon; but be had also his ever- 
preaent urge and the paramount need to regulate and sublimate 
riiftn The result has been che invariable presence in all primirive 
t prifri ** of the strictest and widest taboos against incest. With it has 
gone some form of exogamy; the outlet was without and not within 
the family circle. And the rules and customs have often been » strict 
and to complicated and so fierce as to almost hysterical, dse actions 
of a society fighting otf by any ihmth a deadly danger. The very 
concepts of sei^ love and of brother-eister relarionship must never 
connect: Malinowski cells of how amongst (be Trohrunders of the 
South-west Pacific, should a brodser by chance witness his sister’s lovc- 
ouking, and there be no way of hiding the feet, then in shame and 
guilt all three would commit suicide. Incest in feet—brother and sisser, 
son and mother, often in much lea dose relationships—was the deadly 
sm. mote deadly, more guarded against, than murder. 

And no doubt rightly so. Murder destroys the individual, but incest 
if left onchecked co^d make family life unbearable, unthinkable, would 
in the end destroy it. Murder may be held in check, if expensively, by 
the blood feud, as is reflected in the laws of Hammurabi, even in those 
of our own recent Saxon fbrefethen. But incest is another matter. Here 
is something wide and deep and spiritually dangerous—incidentally, 

*A Nanaa. nit lurrivos of * n hwtwMh - c s cttMt r nuwtnrwrr eipednoa to Tietn del 
Fuego, told ifienvuds bew be had been Rripp^ depflated. a^ painnd. TUs, one 
tmaguit*, V** noe pctmadly a (wiun but a diie^line: Ik was m yto ^ y dreaaed. 
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much oTeT>nmpIified by us if intetpreted solely u one colossal Oedipus 
complex—that mutt be controlled. It is the health of the dan, its 
spiritual health, that tnacters. 

That it the point, and why this example of incest taboo has been 
consideted at some length.* Men ace aware of their spiricualicy and 
disturbingly aware. They are also aware that they belong to a corn* 
munity, and that they must if necessary be ruthless in maintaining the 
healthful cxistcDce of that community. 

And as time went on the size of men's commiuudes increased: from 
family or clan of two or three or four generatiom to tribe or collection, 
dchcr more or las closely knit, of clans; from village to town, to group 
of towns, to nation. The praedea devised to maintain the tptiitud 
health of the larger community were manifold but ran to a pattern. 
Foremost was the idea chat such health depended upoo die virtue of all 
members in accord with the well-known workings of the influence of 
magic. Not only would the imicadve dan/y or the slaughter depicted 
on the cave wall help towards the hunt’s succai but the hunter’s sexual 
coadnence before the event would strengthen him, whilst the inconti¬ 
nence of list wife in his absence would weaken him —u would indeed 
the lack of fortitude of liis children, the eating on any of their para of 
an Bcknowledgedly weak or dmid creature, or even the presence on 
their bands of fre or grease that would convey its property to the hunter 
and make of him as we would say a bottcc-frngcn. So we may faitly 
imagine—judging by similar habits of still surviving primidve hunten 
—did the ideas of what have been called sympathetic asid contagious 
magic, dual aspects of the fundamental idea that like influenca Eke, 
elaborate them^vet. And diose eUboiadons had all, no doubt, to be 
remembered, and who to remember them better chan those knowledge¬ 
able ones, the older men of the tribe? Great reapoiuibilicy devolved 
upon the older men. 

So much was this so that the entry into man's estate was a dme of 
great importance, to be impressed upon the yoimgstcr by means of 
ceremonia of memorable, indeed often of shocking, import. The girl 
at puberty in all primitive societia bad her initution ceremonia coo, 
but they were usually milder, inculcating the more patient and passive 
vircua. The male was Anally told secrets, of the methods of ensuring 
the safety of the tribe. But this was only after he bad proved his man¬ 
hood and at die same time received some irrevocable badge of this 
manhood and of belonging to the tribe: dreumdsion, the knocking out 
*Tiie ioceMtted mdet Aoold am to lau HirUrj by Latlic Paul (Ptbet, Ip57). 
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of a tooth, dbe lopping oS'of a Sngtr. Amongst the pakeoUchic cave 
pamtjBgs there appear quite often—for instance at Gargai in die 
Pyrenees—the silhouettes of hands mdi loppetlnidr £ngen. 

Great responabiljty, too, derives upon the dead ancestor. It has 
already been seen bow early in man's history arose a care for the dead. 
This grows in elaboration. It does not always seem a matter of send- 
menr; aometxmes it has more the appearance of self-protection, certainly 
of self-interest. Man must have had an ambivalent feeling towards hk 
dead, and, perhaps rather natsirally, a tapect and fear. He entertained 
litdc doubt as to their induence upon the Hving; and somedmet he 
wanted to be free of that induence, sometimes to benefit by it and turn 
it CO his advantage. He often to have thought diat the inilticnce 
resnaiued only whilst the fleah remained; so that on the one hand he 
mummified, and on the ocher, u is shown in some of our own Long 
Binows, he bundled aside with complete kck of ceremony the bones 
of the previous central figure to make room for the next august and 
infiucntial occupant of a family siuuioleum, Skulls, the containers of 
the seat of the intellect, were much considered. Antongsc both modern 
and ancaent primitives—the Maoris, dse neolithic people of Jericho— 
skulls have been decorated, made mote lifriikr with clay modelling and 
cowrie sbcllt for eyes, and set up in the house, as more sophisticated 
ages would set up a picture of the deceased or his favourite weapon, 
chough in this instance with a more practical purpose. Here, in the skull 
of the great one whose greatneu cannot of a surety have tiholly dis¬ 
appeared with death, existed essentially the great infiueneerj of human 
a&iii; and one would seek naturally to influence the influcnccr. Man's 
early life, the life of both the hunter and the inexpert agriculturist, must 
have been one long struggle for luck, one long wilful eflbrt to turn one's 
luck CO good, CO diicover it in advance by omens and to do all in one’s 
power to make those omens ntisfactory. Men dier ef bre supplicated, 
importuned, nude oflerings to, pre^itiated the see-up ski^ where 
resided the spirit of bis anceston. 

Therein lies one way in which wu demonstrated the birth cd* 
religious feeltng—giving eo the phrase the widest definition possible, 
such as "the bchef in spiritual boingt superior to man”. Another path 
that led to religious belief and custom began undoubtedly in animism , 
the feeltng that all the aspects of nature around one—the stream chat 
sparkles, the stone that trips, the animal that evades or iuccumhs—have 
behind them a spirit. And once again, and inevitably, comes the idea of 
influence, the idea that the spirits of these physical pberuuneiu can be 
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influenced by greater spirits with mightier mi^ic power—in £kct, 
by gods. 

To bring in the word Cod unfixtuiutely tends to cloud the issue for 
us. For we fmd it impossible to r^rd the conception u primieive mao 
most have regarded it To him a god was no more, or less, dian a super¬ 
power of the spiritual and magic world—a world indivisible from 
the material world—that he could importune, coerce, bribe, placate, 
thank or worship. It was his own very particular spiritual power, 
particular to his tribe—in £sct, the spirit of the tribe. It might take animal 
form if it wished, or at least have an animal as its familiar or its symbol 
It not only might take hnman fbzm but probably had once been human, 
could become human again, and even in some cases had os yet been 
nothing but human. Yet it was, none the less and indhpuubty, a god. 

With the Neoliduc Revolution men’s ideas concenung magical 
influence took a new turn, and a turn towards darkness rather than light. 
Certain discoveries, certain “fiuts of hfi:". things that we either take for 
granted or from which we turn an embarrassed eye, affected early man 
profoimdly. One, that was to come a 
little later, would be the unnatural but 
pleasant practice of drinlriog the millr of 
the cow, the idea of the symbolic 
motberliness of the cow; another 
and earlier would he the spectacular 
virility of the bull. The queemess and 
potency of women bad always stnidc 
them, indeed awed them: their menstrua¬ 
tion, their powers of procreation. The 
feidlicy of women was something both 
CO delight men and to frighten them. 

The fisttilicy of Nature—without which 
the fertility of women was a menace— 
was a miracle to be fostered and multi¬ 
plied by all influences within man’s 
power. And now the newly observed 
miracle, that the dead seed cotild be 
brought to life, seemed perhaps the most 
impressive of aO. Since a ferming com¬ 
munity is likely to be more devastatingly 
aflected by a harvest feilute or a murrain among its beasts than the 
hunters who in scarcity can at least hunt elsewfaete, it was also a 
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miracle imperative to perpetuate with soccen. The idea Kcnu to have 
grown up univemlly chat the dying and rebirth of the cots, reflected 
a$ te was by the teasonal dying and rebirth of all nature, had to be and 
indeed onty could be kept going by the magic influence of the dying 
and rebirth of men. In partiailar by the blood of men. In a gruesome 
and pracdcal way the idea was sound: the blood of men. as of beasts, 
does nourisfa die oops by a purely dsemical procesa. But the idea wu a 
mystical one; and men believed that die normal processes of nature 
were not merely helped by blood nctifioe but would fail widiout 
them. Men fidl back on an already andene idea, that die virtue and 
condua of man inflocsiccd the beneflcence of nature. They added to 
this, inevitably, the idea that the more important the man the greater 
his influeoicc. They considered their chiefl and kings who, with the 
elaboration of lodcty, were coming into existence; and they evolved a 
theory that the king must die in his prime and be renewed by ani>ther 
and younger and more virile king if the benign influence, and the 

crope, were not to Cul. 

Do not let os suppose dtat such a practice was universal. But the belief 
in the active influence of the great ones does seem universal—there was 
a plague at Thebes, it may be remembered, solely because of Oedipus’s 
undiscovcfcd shh^atid, dtou^ the stark logic may aoon have been 
toned down in practice, human nciiflce as a spectacular way of 
influencing and pleasing the god does become a common occuttence 
in neolithic barbarism. 
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By way ofnimnury dus much may be said. Man, unbleSBed with che 
easy, mechw^ natore of Ac insect, is seeking to become a social 
creature. His imagination and his wilfnlness, ^ ignorance and his 
wrong-headednios, do not make this task easy, and he himsdf realizes 
tUt be has to take drastic steps to adueve his aim. He realizes chat foe 
bis own spieicual healA there most be a spintual bealA of fats com* 
miuucy. He realizes too, more practically, that for his community to 
cmiwue to exist it most gain and retain suffidenc powers over the 
fortuity of Nature. To achieve boA aims he will if necessary be quite 
ruAIess to che indhadoal, and che individual will realize and accept 
the situation. 

Man will equally be ruthless if necessary in bis dealings wiA other 
commumdes. He knows that Ac paA of progress cowarA a fiilW lift, 
tlwugli not necessarily easy of duceenu^t, b sure to be bcKC by 
difficulties and that he must struggle to overcome A^fn 
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AiMOIT the "Neolithic Revolution” seam to hang fife. The change 
is fundamental, but it is very slow. For many hundreds of years men 
must have been not so mo^ agcicuItunsB as hunters supplementing 
rf vrir diet, no more fuB-tiinc famiert than the present-day city conw 
muter who grows his own vegetables and keeps a few hens and perhaps 
a pig. For many mote hundreds of yean the new secondary inventions 
—weaving, pottery, the malting of day bricks—helped to make life 
^firr and towards the feiming of village communities. Jericho stands 
out as a near-town, a precocious child as it were. But no further 
startling advances are made; there is smoke but no fire, the real glow 
of dvil^tion. pulsing and bunting outwards, is not yet to be seen. 
The jfice of the world a preparing icsdf and men are awaiting their 
opportunity. Certain great riven, growing less fierce and turbulent, 
ever dropping their silt from the higher reaches, are about to present 
themselves for harnessing by men. 

Tliose riven are, in particular and as is weD known, the Nile on the 
one hand and the parallel pair, Tigris and EupKrata, on the odier. 

These are also the Indm and the Hwang Ho or YeDow River. A 
suspicion will always arise that the Westerner, in describing the begin¬ 
nings of his own cavilitatioo, will tend to play down beyond all reason 
the East and the East’s contnhurion. But even had the early dvilisations 
in the Indus valley been discovered before those of the os Meso¬ 
potamia—which is in itaelf unlikely, for there was so much less to 
discover—there is no doubt that the balance would have later righted 
itself and the sites in the Middle East have soon taken precedence in 
arebaeoh^ists’ estimation. Harappa and Mohenjo-Daro are not to be 
ignored. Bin their day is later, in the middle of Third Millennium, 
and they are m no great way originators. Carina’s dvilization, though it 
is so old and more ctmtinuoas chan Europe’s, can sunilariy mafcg no 
claim to be dte earliest. 

Another cause of much ftkrion and litde light is the debate as to 
which of the two civilizations, Egyptian or Mesopotamian, made the 
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greater ctmtribuciaa to progress and wbick came first. As both cook 
something like a chousaod yean to “come” and devdoped by such 
small and muldple stages due to cfaooae a parcictdar point as that of 
arrival is impossible, any dispute as to priority in riw is practically 
meaningless. As to priority in greaascss or contributioas to progres, 
any decision there is no more than a maner of opinion and predilectioo. 
The surprising £kct is how closely parallel in dme dve two separate 
developments rxm; the important fitet is that each has an enormous 
contribution to make. I thhik that, if anything, we should let favonr 
fall more upon the Egyprians, and, fi>r this reason only, due, most of 
Mcaopoamian discovery being so much more recait than Egyptian, 
wc need to make tome compenution to restore a true balance. Since 
for the best part of a couple of milleiutia neither centre indulged in any 
serious rivalry with the other, we shall do well to follow that pvampU 
and think of the two as complementary and not competing. Though 
they may in general follow the same lort of pattern, in didr 
histories are diiferent. Their geography is diSerent; and, is Sir Leonard 
Woolley, who excavated in both places, has said, "Man must adopt 
himself to hit turroundings even while be masters them, so (hat 
geography does aflect history.” One difierence is that, whereas 
Egypeiant remain Egyptians, the peoples of the Two Rivers present 
to us a confining kaleidoscope of names: Someriani, Alckadtans, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Chaldeans. 
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A dumpy HttJe nun, with an cnormou* nose and very often a benign 
not to My aelf-depiecatory expreasion, wearing a heavy flounced 
sheepskin skirt below a bare tono; that » the self-portrait chat the 
Sumerian has given to us rfhimielf. Haifa century or so ago he was 
a more or less mythical figure, mentioDed in the Bible as inhabiting the 
pkin of Shiiur, laving behind some cundfbrm writing in an unknown 
tongue, and passed over by the historunt under tome stuh title, now 
seen to be tnisleadiog, as “the Early Babylonians”. Excavations have 
in the interval con^>letely changed d>e picture and the growing 
certainty with which that sezipt is being transliterated and translated 
will da^y it still more. The Sumerians are the people ndu> opened up 
the (and at the had of the Persian Gulf; they have a hut<»y of well over 
a thousand yean. 

Their believed beginnings to be pushed back farther and farther 
by the archaeologists, and the process may not yet have stopped. Daces 
are vague: let it suflke that we begin before the Fifth Millennium fi.c. 
is over and stop—so £kr as this chapter is concemed—when a Dynastic 
record of kin^ becomes reliable, just about at the round figure, 
jooo B.c. Rm, in very bare outline the story is something as follows. 
(The names of peoples or oilcuia, called after the nta where their 
charactetisck bdoagingi and pottery were first discovered, luy appear 
confining; but they ate universally used and to omit them would make 
the readers reference to any more detailed history of the Sumerians 
less helpful.) 

Once the Persian Gulf mut have extended to at least where Baghdad 
now stands. But from each side a river, the Karim from Persia and 
from Arabia the nameless river that once filled the Wadi al-Baun, 
perpetually poured in their silt so that, some 300 miles south of the 
gulf's bead, there formed a bar acroM the entrance. This in cum helped 
to pile up the silt from the Tigris and the Euphrates. Gradually dtis 
great inlaTul sea changed its aspect: in the words of the Creation story 
of Genesis, the waten were gathered into one place and dry land 
appeared, islands that grew a^ extended and joined. This land was 
amazir^ly fertile. And men were ncK over-slow in discDvecmg the 
fact. 

Hnt probably arrived a people of already well-organized neolidiic 
life and of considerable artistic skill in pottery, they came down ftom 
the hill-country of what is now north Syria and soudi Turkey, the 
Tell Halaf people. Next came a migration ftom die north-east, from 
the h ig h la n ds of ban, the biblical Elam, where toon Susa was to be 
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founded.* These Al Ubaid people, equally advanced in rhwr barbaric 
culture, (bnd of pamtiog gay and spirited birds and beasts on their 
pottery, peacefully and slowly took over from the Hakrians and also 
extended farther souds as the water receded. These in turn were 
absorbed by fresh arrivals from the north-west, the Uruk or Brech 
people, followed by a last wave, this time again from Iran, the people 
of Jemdct Nasr. By this time the polyglot population it calling itself 
S utnerian and there will begin the "Dynastic'' period, of what we may 
call documented history. By this time alto two outstanding inventioas 
have made their appearance; the use of copper, and the use of writing. 
Somewhere between one of these changes of culture, Sir Leonard 
WooDey believes becwcen Al Ubaid and Uruk, came a disastrous 
flood—the flood, no doubt, of the biblical Noah and of his Sumerian 
counterpart, Uta-Nipisheim, of whom more later. 

What is remarkable about all these chasiges is that there is no good 
evidence that any were achieved with violence; they seem to have been 
infiltrations rather than conquests—the one that occurred after the 
Flood may well have been more a matter of repopularing an empty 
land. There was continmty, even though the only material signs c^ 
culture due we have to build upon, paramountly the types and 
fiishions of pottery, do show these definite breab; all the peoples of 
these four culuites were living in the same land of flat fricility and, as 
has been observed, environment docs shape a man’s life even while he 
is shaping his environment. Wlue is going to happen to these people, 
what must happen to them if they are to survive, is that they will find 
themselves organized by a higher authority. However fetrile this 
newly appeared land might be it could not under the burning sun 
produce its crops without irrigation; and a maltipUdty of irr^tion 
systems partiailar to each private individual wrould be an absurdity. 
Men had to leant to co-operate, to understand chat "I may do what I 
like with my own" was a disastrous belief, dut disputes over land and 
water must be settled by a Itighcr authority that none would question. 
Tiseir solution was, in fiict, something of an extreme one: the land 
belonged to the God; and there was a King who described himself as 
"tenant-frrmer of the God"; aitd everyone obeyed him and lived 
under his protection. The kiitg, an instrument of divinity and quite 
possibly himself to assume divinity at death, developed a pomp and 
m^esty and an increasingly complex household of priests and civil 

*DifficultiM atwt from the oondncul chinge o( dte amN of countries cbroi^boot 
history. We will stick to whs* mens the most fradiu osrae. 
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«ervant»-the one. surpiisingly cnougK scarcely disdngitUhabk 
the oAct. As A consequence there rapidly developed in Sumctu a la^e 
coDecdon of god-domittsted, kingded dcy-statts. 

Widt the indent Egyptisn’s geitetic type we no doubt ^ more 
Cuniliar. Bm our ido is likely to be influenced by diose ubiquitous 
sutocs of a later, mote military and more telf^vertuing age, proud 
longs with Item yet sensual lips. Seasoal per¬ 
haps the JBg)'ptiaA was in Aat be loved and 
appreciated the good things of liie on earth; 
but I chink he was a much merrier person than 
the statues would give ua to believe. He seems 
to have been a rather taQer and much more 
slesider person than dse Sumerian. Because of 
a convention of drawing it it difficult to 
imagnie the andent Egyptian other dian long 
and almond-^yed, a luU*eyed e&ct even in 
profile. Since from the earliqt times both sexes 
had used powdered maUrhitf on tlieir eyelids 
as a protection flom the glare, and since most 
cocmetics and ornamentation in the early days 
fiilMcd more than one if not all three of the 
purposes practical, lymbolic and beautifying, 
probably ^ypdan eyes would have seemed 
CO us striking. In contrast to the almost over¬ 
powering beardedneas of the Semite, even to 
the occaflonal beardednes of the Sumerian, 
the early Egyptian cither disliked hairiness as 
much as dw Fnegians of Darwin’s time or else 
was naturally flee &om it: since beardedneu 
in an eyes seems to go with venerable kdngU- ^ benign 5n„. 

ness, the Pharaoh of later times wore a mu: a 

ceremonial wooden one: pedupt we may from Ur 

throw a general glance of pity at the burden¬ 
someness of the regalia and ritual of early kings, by tbinlring what 
an encumbrance a wooden beard muse have been. 

Herodotus called Egypt most aptly "the gift of the Nile": in that 
sun-soaked, lainkss climare any habitation without the blessed rivq 
would have been impossible. When the rains come and on the moun¬ 
tains of the Nile's source the winter mows melt, the ensuing torrent 
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will grind the boulden in the river'i bed and cany the fine silt for 
thousands of miles to spread at length over the lower reaches, a flood 
that is the reverse of a catastrophe, a yearly beneficence whose occur* 
rence, though not extent, can be confid^y predicted. Egypt is a 
narrow strip of a country, seldom more than seven miles wi^ until it 
spreads out at the river's delta, in some parts enclosed by difis and 
over aU its length edged in Impresivc contrast by the desert. 

The earliest people who bad the courage to change their way of life 
and accept this gifi of a river that virtually did t^ ploughing and 
waterii^ and manuring for them are known as the Tasians, arrhing 
probably from die ihrkidng oasts of the Fayum. Here, as with the 
S umerians, we have a sequence of cultures based on pottery finds, one 
worked out by the great Egyptologist and founder of modm systema¬ 
tic archaeology. Sir Flinders Petrie. It runs: TasUn, Badarian, Amratian, 
Gerztan. The first two peoples arc neolithic but good pottery-makers 
and linen weavers; the same or si milar people, even mote advenmroui, 
were to arrive finally at Wuidmill Hill in ^gland. With the Amrauans 
comes copper in quantity. Yet this is still the chalcolithic, the “copper- 
stone” age, for many cools and weapons continue to be made of flint 
There are stone knives of this culture that aichaeologisct regard almost 
with awe, so beautifully are they made; the suggestion is that they 
were, in fact, awesome objects, tools of some ritual such asdrcumcisioa. 
The Fgypdans, even from the beginning, are efficient craftstneo, 
ntascers of their material. With die Aenratians arrive the first brick-built 
houses, together with something very dificient, evidence in all probabi¬ 
lity again of ritual rather than mere sopEiiscicaDoD or coquetry: ladies' 
wigs. 

As in the Sumerian changes of culture, there are signs more of 
peaceful infiltracioa than of military conquest. The change eo the 
Gerzian culture does, however, teem an exception. These people 
produce a finmidable weapon, a hafted and pear-shaped mace. Later 
times were to relegate the mace to a lower category, permissible to 
fighting Chrisrian bishops for instance, but the Gcraians teem to have 
found it sufikient to their purpose. Their most interesting relics are 
vases painted with pictures of boats, many*oared, cwin-cabined and 
carryis^ theit fetish or flag, while as background is shown what is 
believed to be their country of origin, a country of pointed hitl«- 
Whauvci may be the exaedy correct interpretation of these pictures, 
and whether these most early of ships were Egyptian or foreign— 
Cretan perhaps—one dung is certain: trade is growing. To settle down 
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in a Ud of fertile mud ftus may be an obvioui thing to do. but it was 
not nectssardy an easy thing, and there were cettaiuly balancing dis¬ 
advantages that had to be ovcrcome-die greatest and most obinous 
of whidi was that the land provided little else but mud. In nddicr 
£tfypt nor Suineria could all men sit at home. Some had to seek 
Soad, near or fat, for many of life's nccessitiei: timber, flint and other 
stone, even the right kind of day for pot*. The prospector, the sailor, 
the trader, woe in feet arriving. 

The Nile is a more easily navigable river than the Tigris or Euphrates 
and the Egyptian must have become a river boatman before he became 
a sailor. The raft of papyrus-bundles »on became a prowed boat of the 
same matenaJ. But the presence of this great river, so mild after the last 
of its cataracts, had a much profound effect u^ the people who 
lived on its f««rgiTn than merdy to convert them into boatmen. It was 
a highway, a connecting toad, and it is not by chance that Egypt’s 
early history diflers feom Sumcria's in that it not reaches a 
"Eiynasdc'' period earlier but that there it only one line of dynasty 
instead of many and chat t genmne unification of the whole cotmety 
cornea about. 

It is not an usily won unity neverthdess- The Pharaohs an through¬ 
out known as lords of the Two Kingdoms, Upper and Lowet Egypt, 
the lands of the river-strip and of the ddta respectively, and it was only 
by conquest chat the fiiinoui first Pharaoh of the HrK Dynasty known 
as Mcnes, but also as Narmer, managed to unify the country. It is a 
unity that in time* of weak rale disincegraces; but is ocse chat always 
rerurns, and for 2,000 years it will be a unity under native riilcn. For 
two millennia Egypt, suflering a couple of Upies into misery and 
ftiant but otherwise remaining with remarkable conservatism her true 
and u chang ing Self, continues as an important, influential and 
independmt country. 

And such constancy required more dun the innate conservatism and 
bidableness of Egypt's people; it needed eflscient and elaborate central 
controL From eiw^y the same caiues as in Su meri a—irrigation being 
at necessary if full advantage of the Nile's yearly flooding was to be 
takefr—Bg^cians were forced to co-operate and to submit to beiiig 
o^anized. And if the Sumerians' re^oose to the Mlution was of 
necesticy drastic, in dnt they made dsemselves wholly subservient to a 
Kries of priest-supported king-gods, the Egyptians', while not very 
dissimilar, can claim to have been immediately spectacular. King 
Mcnes, on the authority of Herodotus, successfully accomplished such 
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A major engineering fiat as that of diverting the course of the Nile, for 
the purpose of the mote safely and impoon^y building his great capital 
dty of Memphis. In fkt, in the last centuries of the Fourth Millennium 
there existed in Egypt no longer a people of neolithic barbarism, but a 
people of many arts and some science, possessing the beginnings of a 
reasonably Sextble &cm of wcitii^, and about eo enter tqwn wlm was 
all over die world to prove a long and soccestiul era, the ages first of 
copper and then of bronze. 

Sumeria, too, developed early her own fiarm of WTiting-*-or which, 
and of the Egyptian, more in the next chapter. In one aspea Snmeiu 
does apMar in advance and, in its turn, spectacularly so—uulesa perhaps 
we peew to call it being in retard. Befim die Fourth Millennium was 
out, Sumeria was staging a manifestation of religious fervour, and of 
the sort of communal ruthlcssiiess in the pursuit of mystical benefits 
tliat we cousidered in the preceding chapter, as can hai^y have been 
exceeded in any age and as has certainly never been exceeded in the 
itartling effect produced by its discovery upon the modern age of 
archaeologisa. A description of it wiO serve well to end chapter 
diat covers die advances towards complexicy that were being 
while men still lived in a world where tools were mostly or wholly 
made of stone. The discovery was that nude by Sir Leonard Woolley of 
the burials outside the ancient city of Ur of many royal personages asid 
their attendants. 

For these burials a great square shaft was dug, straight and deep into 
the soil and approached by a downwarcUaloping tamp. In this pit was 
then built a domed tomb, and here was laid the royal body upon a bier, 
surrounded by objects testifying to its former wealth and likely to 
serve the soul's pleasure in the world to come. Then, at Sir Leonard 
WooDey descriixt the sccsk in the book, Ur, the Pirtt Phdte:* 

There earner down the ramp into the pit, whose earth sides were 
masked by teed matting, the whole company of those who were 
to accompany their royal master to die other world; miniiten of 
d.e household, musicians, dancing women, male slaves and soldiers 
of the guard, even the chariot drawn by oxen or by asses, with the 
drivers, the grooms asid the animah, assembled in ordered ranks at 
die bottom of the pit. Presamably some kind of service was held 
(in Queen Shub-od's grave the fingers of the girl harpist were still 
'(Kiag Ptucuto. 194^. 
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touching the strings of the lyte), ind «c io end each took a little cup, 
filled it m^ht be from a great bronze ve»el let in die pit’s centre, 

and drank a draught ofa narcotic and lay down in hit pla^ and slepL 

And. from abo^ the mourners threw in the earth of the pit’* 
twnHwg and buried the sleepers and the tomb chamber, and scamped 
the earth down and made of it a level Boor for the noct tUge of the 
ceremony. 


Queen Shnb-ad's was one of the mott spectacular of die burials 
unearthed, though not with the largest im molation, the greatest 
number being seveary-foor bodies in 
one pit. All her regalia, as many 
will remember, was found and in 
sufficiently good condition to be re¬ 
arranged or rcconitnicted. All the 
maids-in-waicing wore great wigs and 
elaborate head-dresses, and the queen 
herself had even a spare wig beside bn. 
There were enormous lunar ear-rings 
and multiple necklaces of blue and 
gold. The lyres were of heautiful 
workmanship. Tise little mascot asi 
above the rein-cingt of the chariot was 
exquisite. 

fiat the wonder that these dis¬ 
coveries leaves in the mind is something 
deeper tlian at the beaudful workman¬ 
ship of the grave goods or die fret that 
so early had men learnt to build the 
aidi and the dome. The exact dgnifr- 
cance of the burials is unascertaicuhlc. 
Queen Shub-ad is shown in no list 
reigning sovereigns, and it has been 
argued, therefore, that here is a ritual 

^ . f _ btuial of a surrogate, a substiuica for 

Keia-dna from Queen SJub-ad i , „ i? 

charge aop-conttoUing king or queen 

who must symbolically die so that 
there may be Nature's resurrection. Others, Woolley induded. dismim 
such an idea. What we most see, and aQ we really can see, is some 
intense religious conviction, and a ruthless-minded sodecy that is 
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willing to pat that coavktioa mto focoe. Tbere wat fbcnd nowltere 
sign of struggle ot of rebelliou against the edict of death, and there mno 
surely therefore have been an unshaiceahle belief on the part of all the 
viccuns in a happy reawakening in the service of the hudcd great one 
who was in tome way being translated to the kingdom of the gods. 
Or if not that then a res^ned and uoquestioniag aocq>tanoe of the 
need of the sacrifice for ^e common good. Thm is Aar Kawfl of 
the girl who plays her harp until the moment when her last sleep 
overtakes her. There is also another girl of whom Sir Leonard Woolley 
tells us, one in whose pocket was found unrolled and unused a silver 
hair ribbon with whi^ she presumably bad not had time to deck 
herself What pitiable agitation, governed by an overriding compul- 
lion, lies behind that hnd? 

A following of these lines of thought and acquiescence much further 
could have landed the Sumerians into as bloody-minded and nusochi^ 
dc a wrong-lieadedness as in a difforent way was in action when Cortes 
and Pizaixo conquered Mexico and Peru. Once again civilizatioD is 
shown to be a tender growth beset by many risks. 
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Writing and Legend 


Thb really sigtii£cuit breaks in (l>e human story axe not between Stone 
Age, Bronze Age, Iron Age. It is cniec to say that the two breaks 
lie between: 

OU Stfine Age 
anH 

{ Middle and New Stone 4^*1 
Bronze Age J 
aitd 

Iron Age 

—adding that we may congider ourselves as sdll in the Iron Age 
though entering perhaps cither the Atomic Age or the Age of Astro¬ 
nauts or both. 

Here are mao-made divisiotu, &r our ocmvenieocc only. One 
archaeologist has said that the discovery of the use of copper and bronze 
merely "enriches and helps to amplify" the New Stone Age, which is a 
helpful phrase. We now approach the Bronze Age, rich, progressive, 
oftm peaceful though not ending to. We also enter the Third Millen¬ 
nium. This is something much less vague. The Sumeriaxu of Queen 
Shub-ad, for iiutanee, hving round about jaoo B.C., were nevertheless 
already skilled workers in gold and Guniliar with copper, though as 
clrewhere their tools were almost wholly of stone; the archaeologists 
would say that they lived in a elwltoliAU, a copper^eone age, another 
and a &trly recent eifbrc at caeegorizacioa which we have mendoned 
already. 

The Tltird Millennium sees in the Middle East the full and extesutve 
use of the written word. As mankind’s major invention after speech, 
writiog deserves our attention. Sumeria was probably ahead of Egypt 
in this. But since the Egyptian hieroglyphics ace so much more spectacu¬ 
lar and beautiful than any writing in cuneifortn, and since, with a 
typically onshakeabie conservatism on the part of their users, they 

ss 
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cootiniie to show in cbdr ettabldhed form mote of the bones of tfaetr 
struccoie, it is on hieroglyphics chat we will concentrate. 

Writing begins with pictutes—the sort of thing indulged in by 
repute by Red Induns and described so delightfully, and soundly, in 
Kiphng’t Just So Story, Haw the First Letter Wes Written, But, even 
though the pictures became so stylized as to anire at a sort of sborthassd 
pictoie, the method is cumbersome and very i nadequat e . Tlie next step 
is a widening process, a son of shorthand of ideas. A pair of kgs, for 
inttassce, doa not mean merely a pair of legs but the abstract conception 
of walking, or standing, or nmning; to draw a scribe is certainly to 
convey “a scribe’', but it can also convey the concept of “writing”. 
There arrrves, beyond the limple phonogram, the ideogram. 

But the hmitadons are still severe. To take a simple difilculcy, how 
does one convey a proper name? If the person owning the name b 
well known, then a portrait can be made. That does not gee one very 
far. Hkcc u a ^moits Egyptian paketc, the personal eye-pakttc (used, 
or meant to be used, for TniTrng his malachite eye-peint) of Menes or 
Nacmer. Thb surmounts some of the diiBculcy and shows the trend. 
Narmet u seizing a kneeling and near-naked in^vidual by tire top-knot 
and teems about to destroy him. But who u he? To the right of hb 
head b a link doubk tign, showing a sort of enclosure—a lake?—and 
a hsb harpoon. The unfortutute man comes from and represents the 
peopk ofche fishing lake (probably the Payum); heblordofthepeopk 
of the fisb-kke or, as we might say. Lord Fbhilake. 

But what if the name had not been to easily and directly represent- 
abk? To turn to an English name, not to be rhiMuh but to maV.- the 
ezpostdon easier, bow would the diAculcy be overcome if the man 
had been Lord Southampton? 

Lite answer b again w^ known. The solution u to use the pun. the 
child's game of the rebus. You split the word into syllables; and, 
ignoring the &ct that strictly speaking you are being inaccurate if not 
downright ridiculous, you draw a weaihervane showing S for South, 
a boiled ham, and a large barrel which the initiated tn such 
know to be calkd a Tun. South-ham-tun. 

You may have been ridiculous but in the process you have taken an 
enormous step forward, depicting not things but sounds; not picto- 
grams, not ideograms, but phonograms. 

In &ct, from there the rest of the way, all the way, to a proper 
alphabet, b comparatively plain tailing. You have established an 
ar ti fr ci s l convention and you can do what you wids it. You may 
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take open” syllables, those with only one consonant—os English 
examples, say, bt and AtS (aspirates, as wdl as vowels, will receive scant 
attention), shown by a picture of a bee and a boxing glove respecdvcly, 
and you let these two pictures represent the sounds, the irreducible 
sounds, b and t. The meanmg of dw original pictures wifl be forgotten, 
the pictures themselves will become luuecogniaably giln p^ifl^■^— 
an a^habec will have arrived. 

Actually, for the Egyptians it was never plain sailing. It was rather 
as if they wilfully cook on board a small but not wholly ioeffident drag 
ajuhor and a large pair of beOows on which to blow on the sads from 
the opposite direction to that of the wind. This b interestiag, for it 
shows something of the Egyptians’ basic cluracter, which was to help 
towards their long prosperity and unity ajtd their final fell The 
Egypdaiis—it is a univen^ trait of tise times but they possessed it more 
noticeably—were much more conscious and rradiKftml udsti 
they were pracdcal sdendscs. They had built up their piccogtanu with 
great skill and padenoe into thuigs of beauty and staring economy of 
line. They did not write them, they drew tliem, often painted them. 
Their object, therefore, was not to produce the most eGbcienc and 
easily readable script possible but to produce the moat beautiful and 
impressive script possible, both for thdr documents and rKwr moau- 
ments, while at the same time doing their laborious best to ensure that 
their meaning was plain beyond aity doubt The result was a curious 
compromise, a sort of duplicated writiog. On the one bond many 
ideograms and even simple pictognnu were retained; and in order 
to nuke them as little ambiguous as possible (sitice the aantc pictures 
might also be used as pbonogranu, and since in Egyptian no vowels 
whatever were shown) these would be followed by a sign called by 
modem linguists a phonetic complement. This u rather as if after a 
picture of a pair of 1 ^ we put an R if tunning were intended and a W 
if walking were meant. Conversely, the Egyptians alter their pbooo- 
grams used pictnres (which are now enUed dcUrminatives) agam to 
ensure that the reader knew exactly what was intended. Thu u as if we 
(writing phonetically) were to pus down and then to add either 
a woman on a bcooinnidc or else some sign tx other—a osefol 
determinative chat the Egyptians actually used was a roll of papyrus— 
CO show chat the word belonged to the imnuterial, unpicturable, 
abstract cat^ory. The total result was never something easy to read 
but always something elaborate and impressive and a work of art. 
As an example: 
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The three fit« signs read ch-^ (vowd loundi. ofcoutae, onknown).* 
They mean, lioe^y, hunger. But the meaniDg required lure it 
"pauper'*. Next, thnxdbre, we have one determinative, a man with 
hand to month, which is used to denote hunger, or thirst, or speech, 
and then mother determinative, simply a man, who shows the human 
connecdon, is to say "hungry man" and not just ‘hunger". 
Hnally, two further facts to stice ^ Egyptian’l preoccupation with 
art tat^ dian e&ieiicy. The convention was to write the signs of a 
word in a neat square, taming some of the signs sideways if necessary 
to do so. In order to fit, in particular, the monument, the writing might 
run either up and down, or from right to left, or from left to right—the 
animal and buisun figures always facing inwards to the beginning of 
the writing. 

Cmseifocm writing shows a surprisingly cIok parallel derelopincnL 
It, too, has determinatives and lilm Egyptian can retain two or more 
signs, fining down from difierent pictogtams, for the sante sound. It 
does DOC come in the end, however, to possess such a wealth of signs, 
whidt is understandable since from the start, being scratched on dies 
nthec painted on papyrus or carved cm stone, it possessed hctle 
beauty and , becoming a collecdon of wedge signs of only a small 
vabecy of shapes, soon lost any chat it may have had. Cuneiform, 
however, easily wins over its Bg^'peian rival in adaptability: invented 
fay the Sumerians, it bcoomes the writing of amongst others, the 
BabylonuDS, the Assyrians, the Hinices and finally the Persians. It 
even becomes for a while, in in Babylonian form, t^ instrument of a 
lingua fimee, an accepted diplomatic language such as was French in 
the nineteenth century—a fortunate fKt to which we owe, as wiQ 
be seen, a considerable addition to our knowledge of the Second 
Millennium. 

Cundfonn reached no nearer, perhaps not so near, to the true 
alphabet. It showed vowels but would not show a sound without them: 

* 71 ui otnMtm e( Toweli enJsiM M Imt ptMty Ac kck of cooiutcncT ia oar cnr»- 
iiltnboaaf Egysiua Santa. (MtersooKa.^. tbe Greek wnion of the Bainic,inar five 
a haw; boa tbM wnci cesd to be valued dtSexenclr by eedi Egyp^eghe. 
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all a mactet of open syllables, where the vowels had to remain whether 
they were wanted or not. 

Writing, in hodt centres of advance, grew in &ct fairly rapidly into an 
adequate if rather portentous and clunvy initrument. Its povrer. the 
new power that it gave to its users, was considerable. That b a point 
that we must realize and that must have struck die fizit users—the first 
victims particularly—like a blow. It increased the mandate of the great 
one. He could write his message and deUver it by his messenger: the 
messenger would indeed read it to the rccipscsic and not hand it across, 
but that awestruck recipient would soon learn to know that the 
potshard or the papyrus did indeed magically extend die word and the 
threat and the order of the ruler. Widi die seal of the great ones be was 
familiar, that signet ring or litde cylinder carved in the reverse of teHef 
that with its symbolic picture ma^ plam and authentic the possessions 
and pcxBottaliry of the ruler. But here was something more, much 
more. A second use of writing was equally practical, and equally 
helpful to the ruler. Coupled widt hguring^whkh is in its elements a 
simpler matter and must have come sooner—ic enabled the ruler to 
keep accounts, in particular store accounts. If the king, who b tenane- 
£inner of the god, is to live with hb increasingly elaborate bouxbold 
off tbe hard work of hb peasants, and if there b at yet no money or 
other means of exchange, then he must indeed have a storeroom, and a 
tally ofwhatatany timeutnit. The very introduction of accounts and 
inventories, on a sort of prehistoric equivalent of Parkinson’s Law, 
would increaK the size and elaboration of the king’s household. 

Writing emancipated itself from the severely practical in two ways. 
Firstly, it got itself mixed up, inevitably, with magic. If to dtaw the 
likeness of somebody—the equivalent with modem primitives it to 
take hb photograph—b to gain power over him, then not only to know 
hb name but to write down liis name was to gain even greater power. 
Similarly, if speQs and incantations were potent things bow much more 
potent and precious was a sliard or a scroll or an amulet with the magic 
words thus made permanent and more than the mere breath of the 
mouth. 

All that sort of thing could, however, be regarded, at least by the 
user, as no more than another very pnetial way of using wriniig. 
Literature coma later, though it coma at last. It coma in tbe form of 
the narrative of die exploits and good deeds of tlie great king, or of hb 
and nobles, graven on thdr monuments or painted on the 
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waOi of tombs. Or it comes in the form of the poem or story, not 
to be read by the genenlity but to be read and larat by heart and 
prodaimed by (he profissio^ storyteller. Here are the great sources of 
m&onatioii ^ lawr generationt. 

There is one epic story that we may examine here and at once, for it 
oiMscems an early king of Sumeria and shows how Sumeciaiu fidt asid 
thought. It must be realized that the story was written down mitcfa 
later than the actoal events—such of them as were actual—^r even 
dun the otiginal stories as first handed down by word of mouth. But 
in the same way the Iliad and Odyssey were probably not written down 
uadi some dine after Homer, and even Homer himself was telling of 
events of four centuries or so before his own. Yet with intelligent 
allowanoei we can learn a great deal of truth from Homer. 

The Gilgamesh (or Gilgamish) £pk comes down Co us originally 
(torn the seventh century n.c. library of Ashur-batii-pal, who amongst 
other things could be called a classicist and andquarian. concerning 
hiTTwlf with his country’s past rather as Oiarles U of England was 
interested in Stonehenge, Later-found venioos date something like a 
thousand and fifteen hundred years earlier. Gilgamesh himself is shown 
on the Sumerian king lists as fifth of the Pim Dynasty of Uruk or 
Ereeh. This dates him at about afljo B.C.. that u if he was ever a real 
person and not merely a mythical hero. But mly eight farther down in 
the lists wc come to Mes-anni-padda. and Sir Leonard Woolley dug up 
at Ut definite evidence of that ruler and of his son. 

Here then is the oldest known poem in the world. It has been trans¬ 
lated. by E. Campbell Thompson.* into blank verse of simple rhythm 
and fitringly archaic dtedon, giving it perhaps a fortuitous resemblance 
to Hiavoha. In such things as standard epitheo—“broad-marketed 
Eicch fix instance—it hu a real resemblance to Homer’s poems, and 
in its loving repeodont of descripdoiu and conversadons a to 

any later epic or indeed &iry 

*I1x sKxy b^tns with the inhabitants of Erech beseeching the gods 
to release ^em &om the thrall of Gilgamesh, an episode put in to show 
perhaps not so much his unpopularity as his power. He is described as 
two-thirds divine, one-third human (a nice problem for the gaiedcist), 

Epk ^ GlknriiA, A Ntir Trmutaiitm (Loiac. spsS}. fas (he foltowinc qacoiiaai 
tht iiiaior*f UK ok foond iud iqo&R bneken, co c&y of ototlMkM oi 

rexmtMa w A* c£n m n c ilMe d lesti, en otfuBtd, A pr««e moebtioa. by N. K. 
StaAin. bu teoeady been pa W Mied es a AtyA e Ckuk. Hw gsvw a dsflefeot wda^c » 
(he vattotn Ms«a aad b« e diSoest eai£iif. 
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and as wearing a crest that “towen like an aurocbs".* Then, with 
reluctant admiration: 

He is our shepherd. . . nusteifiit, dominant, sukle. . .. 

Cilgimish leaveth no maid to her mother not daughter to hero, 

Nay, >tor a spoiae to a husband. 

He has, in £u:t, die droit du Seigneur and uses it. 

Gilgatnesh owes at least some of Im divinity to being son of the sky 
god Anu, and the rest of the gods tightly take the people's supplicatioa 
thither. Anu is responsive, if showing no great paternal aSection, and 
orders the appropriate goddess to mould from clay a hero who wiS 
fight and overthrow t^ tyrant. Enkidu is created. He is a Caliban 
figure, sprouting hair "like barley” and living with the deer and cattle. 

A chance hunter meets Enkidu and rushes back in terroc widi his 
tale. He has met a man, 

Like to a double of Anu's own self, hit strength it enormous. 

But the £ithcc knows another whose "strength u enormous” and 
tells his son to report to Gilgaznesb. The son does so. 

Gilgamesh is interested. But how to get the great innocent beast-man 
Co leave his fnends the cattle and come Co ErechP A ruse is thought of: 
if Enkidu can be made to lose hit innocence, to know eamal dfUghfm , 
then his cattle will disown him and the experience will have humanised 
liisn. A decoy it sent in the shape of a temple prostitute. Oeooy and 
hunter patiently wait for Enkidu's appearance by the drinking pooL 
At length the beast-man arrives: 

So beheld him the courtesan~girl, the lusty gnat fellow. 

Oh but a monster all tavt^ejrom out of the depth of the desert! 

“ ' Tit lie, O girl, O, discover thy beauty, thy eomeliness show him. 

So that thy loveliness he may possas—0, in no wise be bashful. 

Ravish the soul if him!" 

The brave girl is in no wise bashhil, and all goes according to plan. 
Enkidu, losing (he friendship of the beasts, se^ htman f rien dship, 
cleaves to the courtesan, and agrees to come and meet Gilgamesh: 


prfni(mMiu, ivild buU. 
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"Up, Am, OgifU to At Tempk, At holy andsacnd, inviu me. 

Me, ta At AptHmg a/ Anu and hhtar. when, higheet A power, 

CilgamtA b, and pretaikA o'er men Uke m aurochs—for I, too, 

I, I will summon him, chaUenging boldly and crying Aroi^h Ereek, 

‘1, too, am mightyl" ” 

The counesan pronmes Bnkidu a triumphal entty, with dancing 
giilt to welcome him and eunuch priests dashing their cymbals. 

Meanwhile, Gilgamesh is having strange drea^, and asking his 
modsci fix intnpcctation. He is struggling with one as powerful as the 
god Ann, and then suddenly he findi himself embracing his adversary. 
His mother’s interpretation is simple: 

This is a stoutheart, a friend, one ready to stand by a comrade. 

71k dream and prophecy ace in £sct fulfilled. Gilgamesh, exerting his 
tights over Enkidu's girl, gives him plenty of cause for fight, and the 
ensuing combat is terrific. Eitkidu, itxengtheised by human food, wine 
and ’’the bread-cakes of Erech”, is almost mote than a match for 
Gilgamedi: 

iSnivring lAe bulb, and Ae Anshold they shattered, the very wall 
quivered. 

Then suddenly it b all over. The firry Gilgamesh abates; finkidu 
finds himself paying compliments to Gilgamesh. The hero apparently 
is at anxious to gain a true comrade as u the lately humanized beast—it 
u as if Hercules instead of wearing the lionskin gone oflT to fiirtlier 

advcncum with the lion. 

To Gilgamesh there does oome at once dK idea of a noble adventure 
with Enkidu. It it none other than to go to die great fbresc of cedars, 
to cot down some of these cedars, and to fight the terrible ogre 
Humbaba, who guards th^m 

Enkidu agrees. But h u rather a long time before they set out. First 
Enkidu, who knows a little mote about the ogre—“fiame in his jaw 
and hb very breadi Death”—on second thoi^ht tries to the 

hero. Gilgamesh replies in proper vein, that u widi heroics: we are all 
mortal, he says, and ifhe should £dl at least hu name will be established 
for ever. He adds that be needs the cedar, anyway. Then the tools and 
weapons are cast, edn and swords and armour. Next, Gilgamesh 
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consults the Blden. They advise against the risky aq>editiou{ in any 
case, lee £nkidu go iu froise! Gilgamesb then asks his mother to inter¬ 
cede for him for the blessing of Shamash the Sun God. His mother, 
attiring herself appropriately, which is splendidly, does so. But, being 
a fond modier, she cannot i^rain from reproaching the Sun God too: 

Why didst Uku ^ve tUit rttilessness cf spirit 
With uihkh didst dou*er Gilgamesh, my ton? 

That now thou touchctt him, and straight Ju starteth 
A journey far to where Humbaha duvlleth, 

To eoimter waifart which he knowetk not. 

Follow a path which he kitowedi not? _ 

Hnally, Enkidu, warned by a dream, is prostrated for twelve days 
and wants to cry off the whole thing. Gilgamesh’s reply is simpk: 
“Shall wc, O £rirad, play the coward?.. 

They will not. Tb^ approach the forest of cedars: 

Ehe they befuld the Mount of the Cedar, the home of th'lmmortaU, 
Shrine If Iminl [Ishiar], the Cedar uplifting its pride 'gairni the mountauu 

Now it is the turn of Gilgamesh to have a dream, indeed no less Anti 
three dreams, from which be wakes in a foigbt; it is Bnkidu's cum to 
enhearten his muter.... 

The account of the fight with the monster Humbaba u partly lost. 
Bat like so many fights in fairy stories it is something of an antic^nax, 
since the gods always seem to make it too easy for the hero. Shamu li, 
tire Sun God, is mindfiil of his promise to the hero's mother and to 
Gilgamesh’s own supplication: 

Wherefore agairtst Humbaha he raised mighty winds: yea, a great wind, 
Wind from the North, aye, a wind from the South, yea a tempest and 
storm wind. 

Chill wind attd whirlwind, a wind of all evik ’twos efght winds he raised. 
Seizing Huffliit6is before and behind. 

The result of the fight, one would chink, was a foregone conclurioa. 
In triumph “they cut off die head of Humbaba". 

The scqoel is by no means to h^py. Towards Gilgamesh the hero, 
handsome and sucoessfol, the goddess Ishtar isow cuts her eye—^witb a 
look of Invitation in it. 
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Hie ntih Gilgamesh re&Ms to respond, pointing out to the goddess 
in most ODcquhrocal terms that it is expensive for a mortal to have to 
support a goddess for a wife, and ending with an inspired vituperation 
of aO importuning females, goddesses in particular; 

Tkourt but 4 paUce vkieb Jasfietk lh« heroes within U to pieca.. . 
Thourt hut pitdi wkieh AJiieth the mm who doth carry !t with him. 
Thou'rt but a bottle which ieaketh on him who doth carry it with him, 
Thoti’tt but {imetforse which letteth stone ramparts fall crumbling in nan. 

Ishtar, like any self-respecting goddess, Homeric or earlier, rushes to 
seek revenge from die great Lord of Heaven. Anu, hinting however 
that she perhaps has got no lets than she deserves, fe«h;nn€ £br Ishtar a 
great fice-bteatfaing buQ and sends it down to Earth. 

A hundred men fight the bull, two hundred, three hundred. All an 
vanquished. Then along comes Enkidu, seizes him by the horns and by 
duck of the t^, and vanquishes him. In triumph die two heroes, 
"the two bfotheti”, oficr up the bull's heart as sacrifice to the Sun God 
outside the gates of Ercch. Ishtar in shrieking rage mounts on to die 
ramparts. And Enkidu, above himself, adds to hit sin of hubris the sin 
of impiety, which it perhaps an over-mild term for his next act, which 
is to e x e c ute towards the goddess a gesture of monumental indecency. 

The great pair are albwed their triun^Jial entry into Ercch and the 
ensuing reveli in their honour. But then Enkidu in a dream has a 
preaemtiment of the goddess’s revenge, which is deatk He is stricken by 
a fever, and fim cunei the courtesan girl u being the prime cause of all 
hU troubles. Shamash tells him he is wrong and promises him the 
oomp^oo of great feme after death. Reconciled and resigned 
^du tells his fiicnd Gilgamesh ofhii approaching end, when, as in his 
dream, and with no return, he will go; 

Unto the DwtUing whose tenants are ever ber^t of the daylight. 

Where for their food is the dut. and (he mud is their sustenance: bird- 
lihe 

Wear they a garment offoadters; and sitting there in the darkness. 

Never die light will they set. 

Hie rest of the qiic is sad, rather strange, and 
Gdgamesh, in spite of his previous heroics, is appalled at Enkidu’s 
death. He not only moonu a fiicnd, he is struck fiot the first fime by the 
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terrible mtb of his own mortality. He spends the re« of the story 
scelang the gift of immortality. Shortly, he interviews vatious inW 
cah and ex-mortal,. induding Uu.^fipiriItim. and makes attempts to 
achieve tus aim. He is discouraged by dwMvering that he cannot as it 
were p«, the preliminary test foe godhood. which is to stay awake 
indefinitely. He reaches within mearerable distance of achievine hi, 
am by a siicecs^ journey to the bottom of the sea in search ofa plant 
that will malm hm young again-only to have it stolen from him by a 
terp^t. Rnally, in »rrow he summons up the shade of Enkidu—who 
an do no more for him than tdl of the wretched lot of those who must 
dm. apeaaDy those without benefit of fdl ceremonious burial. He 
catechizes Gilgamesh thus: 


"Then the hero slain inJigk, 

Didst tkati see hfm?” '“Aye, I saw: 
Pother, mother raise his head, 

O'er him wife in bitter woe.'* 

“He whose corpse in deseH lietk. 
Hast thou seen hisnf” “Aye, I saw; 
Not In earth doth rat his spirit.*’ 
“He whose ghost hath none to tend. 
Didst thou see “Aye, I taw, 
Lees of oip. and broken bread 
Thrown into the stnet he eateih.** 


On this sad, enigmatic, inconclusive note the poem abruptly ends. 

In dw meantime, however, we have had the legend of the Flood 
as told by Uta-Nipishrira. Tliis Sumerian Noah has. in the story, been 
nude immortal« reward for his pains, and seems to be doing not much 
^re iJ»n to tell Gilgamesh how at least he managed to gain the prize 
himself—thoi^h he does make some amends, for it is he who tells 
Gdgamesh where to find the youth-giving plant. It was discovery of 
this part of the poem telling the story of the Hood that caused the 
gtea^t stfr at the time, the Daily Telegraph oficring ^i.ooo for a 
search for furt^ evidence. Wc shall, however, not gain much greater 
motion of tlw lives and thoughts of thore tiroes by quoting further. 
Ihe story eomdde, remarkably, though not completdy, with the Bible 
stopr. In one significant aspea docs it differ. It is no single god of 
righteou^ who is trying die world for its sin,. The gods in company 
plan the disaster, and Ea. the Water God, to whom in normal dmesS 
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pr»y fot beneficeat rain, dmdges the lecm to hi* mortal favourite. 
Ami when the dduge doe* come it ii not only Uu-Nipishtim a^ hi* 
like who a« tettified but the ksttt god* also. They oouch in the 
outskicts of Heaven, “cowering like cuis”. Ishtat s h ri e k* , but this rime 
showily Bgm of grace in that ^ bewail* her rashness in having agreed 
with the others that tnoctah should m^er the disaster. 

It would be tcdkwi to seek to Ibt all the conclusions that we can 
diaw from this strange, naive, sad, though somerimes rolhcking poem. 
Of intereM is the fitfc that the pair's great adventure is to fetch cedar- 
wood. Raw materials are even more absent &om the land of the two 
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riven than that of the hhle; and cedaiwood for building (as also 
appaiendy, from this poem, its resin for incense) was in univenal 
dmaud in dK ancient East. Here appean the importance of trade, and 
also (he dangers and heroic exafcmoxs of trade: the obvious parallel 
it dK story ofjaton and the golden fleece. Of equal interest is the feeling 
towards the gods that the whole poem shows. It is an ambivalence, 
not by any meant a sijn|de and wholehearted worship. Sacrifice, 
sapplkadoa is, of course, made; but part of the heroes’ claim to 
heroism comes from d>dr ability to defy the gods—which defiance, 
however, does diem tm good at ^ Once again we are reminded of the 
stories of the archaic Gted:s, also a litde of the story of Job. Perhaps 
here is shown a universal feeling of the peoples of primitive ctviluarions. 
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Tliey creue not only jealous gods but gods of whom, because diey 
combine human firaUties and crueldei with arbitrary and nntimiwd 
power, they are jealous. Mortals, therefore, who dare to compete with 
these gods-^tdcixe d)em, cross them—are «! heroes. Yet every¬ 

one knows (hat the dice are loaded against the mortal, that he has not a 
chance of a happy issue to bis rchellion—except posaU}* to join, as a 
belated and gtudging reward, the ranks of chose against adiom he bat 
rebelled. The go^ arc onuiipotent. The best and safest line of conduct 
is to placate and worship tbm.... 

The piety of the Suntenaiu is shown by the archaeological esideoce. 
The oatstanding monument of their dty-kingdonu is always the 
temple, the Ziggorat, the “Tower of Babd”. Here again the iegend 
centres round the idea of man’s presumptuous pride, at least the 
biblical legend; but the building ^ these artifidal mountains man 
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rather have been an action of supplication, of worship by a people 
who had come to a flat lanJ uid who by natore thought with the 
ptalmist: “I will lift up mine eyes to the hilb, from whmee comedi 
my help.” The Ziggurat must have been to the Sumerians what a 
combination of Buddngham Palace, the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier and Westminster Abbey would be to us. Hither went cbe great 
possessions. And where the modern aowd cheers resirainedly or 
stands in wcU-ordered silence, waves a hat or wipes surT^>titioudy a 
moist eye, the Sumerians surely let thwr emotions have full and glociots 
pky. As evidence of this dsere is the invitation of the courtesan girl 
held out to her uncouth yokd of a lover: 

EnkiJu, come then to ErecK the high-walled, where people array them 
Gorgeous k festal attire, and each day the day is a 
Etmuch-priests clashing their cymhah, and dancing girls .. . 
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• -fioum wMi their vmtomng, gU^l, mi keeping the nehUs 

Out of their beds. 

Perhaps the girl pardonaWy eiaggcntcd, and in any case the rranf - 
|Atot has to aay the rendering of ^ last two must be 
incomplete and may not be exact But over all we can legitimately 
Wtyure tip a picture of a very ceremony^onsdoui people and uain- 
mbited at dsat. Often the emodons must have been d:^ of awe rather 
than abandm. The prime purpose of the 2Uggiirat was the consununa- 
don of the yearly ceremony whereat a human mating, or a hiunan- 
dhrine mating, set gc^ magically and lucceasfiiUy the «<»a«vin a[ 
fecundity of Nature. Whether the human acton, king and queen or 
surrogate long and queen, or bride of the god, were put to death when 
service to hungry humanity was accomplished, we do not know— 
and if we do not know wc should not asnimc so. Yet there are the great 
death pits of the Cemetery of Ur. If crowds watched those cciemoines, 
as they watched the pcocessiottt to the Ziggnrat and the symbolic 
ceremonies enacted upem its peak, then diere must have been tim«f not 
of clashing of cymbals but of terrible and bunting silence, when the 
emotions of the onlooken were an almost overpowering mixture, not 
entirely admirable, of fescinatioa, thankfulness—for m<»r rii-i given and 
fe>r not being themselves a victim—and thrilled awareness of belonging 
to a community of worship and common destiny. 

For (he rest, (he Sumerians, in the time of their established prosperity 
at the beginning of the Third Millennium, most have belmiged to a 
lusty, even pleaiutedoving, bosy sodety where religioas and supenti- 
tious beliefi permeated and were not separable feom everyday life, a 
society already divided into clanes of peasant, artisan, priest and 
aristocrat, and busy in a variety of activitia that centred roimd the 
household and storchouie of god’s tenant-fetmer, the king, as naturally 
and practically as the life of an English county town of a few genera* 
dons ago centred round its market place or of a cathedral city about its 
close—with the di&tence here dut close and market place were pretty 
well the same thing. 
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The Old Kingdom 


Tni eatly Egypcuxu were not mocli like rfieir descen* 

<Unt», oft-defeated, tradition-bound, bewildered and magic-ridden, 
whom the Greeks regarded with a mixture of scorn and reluctant 
admiration, not even much like their descendants of something 
approach^ a thousand yean earlier from whom the Hebrews fled 
with possibly some ingratitude but no doubt much justihable 
They were the same people radally but not spiritually, jiut as the 
French were different in 1789 from what they were in 1815 or the 
Romans of 400 B.C. dificred from those of A.l>. 400. Because Weitem 
hittorians frir a long time derived their knowledge of the anrii-nr 
inhabitants of the Nile valley almost entirely from the mostly 
nnfavourabJe reports of the Greeks and Jews wc are inclined to do them 
less than justice. 

The Egyptians of the Third Millennium may best be r^rded in 
terms of their achievements. It u a millcsuiiam which begins with the 
early pyramid-builders of the Third Dynasty.* coven the whole span 
of what is known as the Old Kingdom (Dyimties IV to VI), soffen the 
chaos and anarchy of the "Pint Intermediate Period", but revives jiut 
before the thousand years are out with the beginning of the Middle 
Kingdom. The outstanding early achievement is the pyramids them¬ 
selves. They evolve by ttaccahlc steps from primitive nfoKrhir inhuma- 
doru with a heap of sand above them—the desert equivalent, wc might 
say. of our own long barrows—and by the end of the Old Kingdom 
they have ceased to be made. They axe tombs, poiribly sometimes 
cenotaphs, no more mysterious or inaqilicable than any other great 
monument to the illuscrious or beloved dead—and they arc ountanding 
feats of architecture, the fine great motuimenB of hewn tty^tv * The 
people of Egypt, the people who birilt them, were undoubtedly proud 
of them: die ardutect of one of the earliest. Imhotep, diey raised in 
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tucceeding gerwndom to the sotut of uge and £uher of iaveadoo, a 
kind of combinadoa of wfaac Daedalus was to the Gredcs and Solomon 
to the Jews. Impressive stadsdcs have always been quoted since the 
fiinft of Herodotus: the Great E^ytamid of Cheops or Khufu, for 
instance, covers diirteen acres and contains about two and a diird 
million blocks of average weight of 7 \ tons. One figure that the in- 
dimriout but not always sufficiently crtdcal Greek gives us, however, 
we should not beheve: that the job employed a hundred thousand men 
for twenty years. At least we diould not envisage twenty solid yean of 
wotk, for, however powerful the Pharaoh, however well organized 
his economy, that would be impossihle. From late July to October or 
November little work can be done by the Egyptian peasant, tutce he is 
waiting for the flooding of the Nile to recede. It was no doubt in these 
months of the year chat the gangs of labouc were employed, much 
mote a matter of “public assistance’* than of the cruel exploitation of 
the masses. The engraved records of the men’s radons, diown to 
Herodotus by the priests, impressed him by dieir lavishneas, but for 
the rest he accepted wbac he was told. And, tmee Cheops had been very 
unpopular with the priests ofhis own dme, instituting the first recorded 
curtailment of their powers and imposidons, wbac the latcr-day priests 
told was stil] in the tradition of being unkind Co Cheops. The Egyptians 
of the dme, both high and low, must have been not only proud of the 
achievement but practically anxious chat it should lucce^. For here 
was a monument that would protect their ruler and ensure his ascent 
to the home of the gods, where he as a god would, in fair exchange 
for loving services rendered, exert his powers for the benefit of the 
momis he bad kfi behind. The pyramid texts cliat have been found 
exult in his transladon, in language naive but striking: 

A ramp to the sky is built for him, that he may go up to the sky 
thereon. 

He tushes at the sky « a heron, he hath kissed the sky as a hawk, 
he hadi leapt skyward as a grasshopper. 

And in chesky bcwillaocompaayR 2 ,cbe SuaGod, in his beneficent 
journey across ^ firmament: 

He flieth as a bird, and he settlech as a beetle on an empty seat that 
isindseslupofRe. 
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Often ^ songs and pfopbcdes are &r less humble in sendmcnt: 

He tittech down beside him, for RS sufieredi him not to seat 
on the ground, knowing that he is greater rhan he (lU). 
He is more glorified chan the Glorified Ones, more excellent than the 
Excellent Ones, more enduring than the Enduring Ones. ... 

There is strife in heaven, wc see a new thing.... He teoeth the 
sky, be cleaveth its metal. . .. The gods are afraid of him, foe he is 
older than the Great One. . . . Cry aloud to him in joy, he bath 
captured dse horizon. 

His hu (vital ibrea) are about him ... his serpents are on his 
brow.... He is the Bull of the Sky.... 

So the Egyptian king, more fortunate than the Sumerian hero, 
achieves immortality, not to say pugnacious immortality, and con¬ 
tinues his good works, sdll the god and father of Ids people. In life 
the hawk be his emblem and on his brow he will wear die serpent, 
the ufcui emblem, spitting venom and flic at his enemies. There were 
weak and foolish Phanohs, and all were autocratic; bus there were 
few who were wicked or who did not have dse well-being of thdr 
people at Iseart If Egypt depended upon the Nile she also d^sended 
upon her king—^in one of his many aspects and impersonations, indeed, 
he was the Nile. And this was a trudt chat the Egypeians knew. 

So, in die achievement of the pyramids, we have poetry and emotion 
and superstition, as well as the skill of the builder and die engineer. B lit 
die l^ypdans were always practically-rainded, and hke most piimidve 
peoples capable of mixing wliat we should regard as a wholly modern, 
reasonable and sciesidfic outlook quite inextricably with a superstitious 
one. Their practice of mummificadon, for inscanoe, which began in 
these early dmes. led them to au anatomical knowledge that was a 
lesson to the later Greeks, though to what extent die Egypeiasu put 
their knowledge to sound padvological uses is not certain. It is certain 
that their knowledge of herbs and drugs became extensive. 

It is obvious that their increasingly complex bureaucracy and 
ctvilizadon would be hkely to create a need for measurements in space 
and time, and well known dui some quite striking advances in 
mathemaria were made. Hie Egyptians share honours here with the 
Sumexiam, equal perhaps in astronomy, not so good at arichmedc, 
better at geometry. Egyptians did not achieve proper muldplicadon 
cables and did not recognize any firacdon that bad anything but unity 
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in the numentor, ^ beix^ they knew,however, the somewhat 

eocDphcated formula for cakukcing the volume of a truncated 


i6* 

pyramid; at — they were nearer to a true estimation of ratio of the 

9* 


circle's drcornSnence to its diameter, than the Sumerian's rather poor 
effort of }. The moon is a useful and easy time-measurer for manlrind, 
die sun aim useful but leas easy. The Egyptians early marked the length 
of the year as j6$ days, and proceeded for convcniaice to divide this 
into twelve months of thirty days, with five odd days over, and the 
months uito three weeks of ten days each—a length of week which, 
inddentally, H. G. Wells once advocated with some passion, pardy for 
a hedonistic reason which would have pleased the ^ypdan common 
man, chat it would conveniently and reasonably affond a loi^ week¬ 
end. They soon got closet to the truth, of 3<$jl days, by the observation 
of that significant heliacal lising of Siiius, the Dog Scar, which presaged 
die flooding of the Nile. Not only so, but they were soon to rnlize the 
discrepancy and to calculate the gradually widenit^ gap between 
dating by this calculation and by a 363-day year—a calculation that 
enabled nvodem history's earliest absolutely accurate date, in the reign 
of Rameses III, to be achieved. Day and night the Egyptians divided 
into twelve boon each, hours, however, not of standard duration but 
varying in length with die length of day and night, an awkwardness 
that docs not seem to have incommoded them but only to liave 
inspired them to the invention of an ingenious elaboration of the water- 
clodc. The devet men of Egypt, however, spoil their reputation for us 
as sdentisa by making a mystery of their knowled^, so that the 
foretelling of the yearly rtsiug of the Nile was regarded not as a 
triumph of sdcncc hut of magical power. Perhaps in some way they 
even so tegatded it themselves: astrology was to them no more a 
i]uite actual extension of astranomical Imowledge. 


It is rather the fashion amoi^ the popularizers of piehiscory to 
sMrtle with such tec h ni c al l y detailed statements as that a culture owes 
its success to "the palaeolidiic equivalent of the spoke-shave’’ or “the 
force-draught charcoal-fed furnace”. We will at least go so for as to 
»y that early %ypi owed a great deal to the furnace and the wheel asid 
die sail. 

The ptoc^hshare was sriQ of wood and the hoe of wood or fhat; 
but the metals copper and gold entered much into die lives of the 
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aiutociac and the man who served him. the cn&man. These men 
knew how to smelt copper—they ratlAd it earning it co swim—and to 
case it; eo smelt gold, to beat it into thin sheets, to solder it and fashion 
it CO produce crowns and diadems and the like, more beautiful even 
than the Sumerian. Pottery became much lea clumsy by reason of 
two of the three basic inventions mendoned above, better firing in 
loins of much greater heat, and the potter's wheel The Egypdam, 
however, loved, in particular, stone, and were not dismayed by the 



“Graciocu living”; sport for the Egyptian noblenun 


difiiculdcs in using it, wheelier to make botids or statua or pyramids; 
eight foot long copper saws have been found, and the statue of 
Cbephren, successor to Cheops, was nude of the exceaively hard 
diorite. As a contrast, the women could weave linen which, compared 
CO the fine Hnen of their neolithic aiiceston, was as gossamer to a piece 
of sacking. There were cabinet-makers, upholsterers and fine worlcen 
in lead>er; there was already being created for the ariseocracy, the 
members of the great household of the king and of the lesser hous^ 
bolds of his state officers and governors, a kind of living that was co 
culmirute in the luxury of t^ New Kingdom and wliich perhaps 
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rcajly deserved the presently ovcnvodted epithet of ‘‘gradoos”. In this 
en was Icamt the art of gumming strips of reed together, first one way 
and then at right angles, to form papyrus, the forerunner of paper; 
here was the ^ance for the artist-writer to excel himself firstly in 
beauty and then, with the later shorthand hieratic and demotic scripts, 
in speed. 

For the man who did not possess a boat of some sort the early 
Egyptians had a special word^ our fathers used to talk of those 
posicssing not a penny to bless themselves with and as our children 
may have a word for tlse person who does not own a television set 
The Nile possessed the amiable attribute of flowing against the way of 
the prevailing wind; and so with a sail a man might travel in most 
seasons both up and down the river with little effort Noe only thi«, 
but by the time of die Old Kingdom it was not only ships from some 
foreign country of rounded hills that were trading with Egypt. Native 
ships bad dared to sail beyond the Delta, to Crete and Cyprus and foe 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, where loch towns of commerce 
and interchange of sldUs and letming as oedar-expottiag Byblos were 
growing up. 

Not all was idyllic however. Though surely the most peaceable of 
the early peoples, the Egyptians were not without their barbaric 
ruthlessneas. The pyramid texts, exulting over the imp.-n<<in g heavenly 
success of their de^ Pharaoh, can Cum from the poetic fancy of “he 
luth kissed foe sky as a hawk” to the savagery and primordial 
thinking of 

He hath broken up the backbones and the spinal marrow, he hath 
ta^ away the beam of the gods.... He foedeth on the lungs of the 
Wise Ones; he is tatiified wkh living on hearts and their ma g»r , ,. 
Lo^ their soul is in hit belly.... 

Then it b apparent that some of their caravan treks in search of trade 
were almost like miHtary and punidve expeditions. The Egyptians 
were fin^g, as all locietiei that progrew beyond primal simplicity 
mutt find, that foe taboos and obsOTanccs and priestly saoctioai foat 
can peaceably bind a small community togefoer are of little use where 
ofoer communities are met. There was a man named Uni, a courtier of 
^ Sixth Dynasty, who was sent on no less chan five military expedi- 

tions. ^ seems to have been a man of tact and character, having earlier 

«t mjttdgcment over a very delicate matter of the Pharaoh’s—“Never 
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before one like me.” he bo«ts. “heard the secrets of the royal 
towem. Hm n^ta^ disdpljoc. he asserts, was exemplary: not one of 
hism« pJ‘m<Je«d food or sandals from the way&rer, not one thereof 

tooJc bread from any town, not one thereof took a goat from any 
penon . Nevertheless, his Triumph-Song on his return bcgii»: 

This army returned tn safety. 

It had hacked up the land of the sand-dweDcrs; 

and ends; 

“nus army returned in safety. 

It had seized molticudes of living captives. 

Here was a purely military expedition, though no doubt for the 
protecdon of trade. There were also profeasional aravan leaders, and 
t^r job and status were both importanL One by the name of Harkhuf, 
Also iti Coe Sixth Dyziascy, wricn: 

His A^jesty sent me a third time to Yam [in the south]. I found 
the chief of Yam had gone to the land ofTenuh, to smite Tenuh 
u fer as ^ western comer of heaven. I went after him to the land 
of Temah and I pacified him. 

Though the end was peace it does not sound very much « if the 
means ^e so peaceful. HarkhuTs king was Pepi (or Phiops) 11, the 
last of tite Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom before the break up and the 
time of chaos. Pepi n reigned for the immcmely long of over 

ninety years. A snail boy at this time, he sent this caravan leader a long 
letter, a mixture of regal pomposity and childish enthusiasm, giving 
irntructionj how a certain dancing dvrarf from the Sudan should be 
brought hoiM with the utmost care so that it might arrive for 
the Pharaols s delectation. Pepi U proved in his later years a weak Ving 
and his rdgn lasted much too long. Peaceful prosperity, supported by 
successful foreign trade, could not be made to last, for there was trouble 
from within. 

We come to the fits* known soda! revolutioo and the first described 
disintcgratioji of a civUizatioo. The experience fbt us is impressive and 
disconcerting. Judging by the records, the ei^cricnce for those who 
actually sufiered in this long anarchy of over two centuries must have 
been traumatic. 
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It wai « feiJurt of over-complicated, over-ambitioii*. perhaps 
reprcasivc, and finally weak govenuncnt. Egypt bad been divided 
nomes or adminutrattve districts, essentially self-contained areas of 

river-draioage and iirigadnn. At the nome's head was a notnarch_it is 

indicative of the debt that Greece owed to Egypt and the interest that 
the younger dvUitation was to take in the older that these words we 
use are Greek—and the nomarcb was a very powerful person. An 
aristocrat, educated very likely in the same school as the Pharaoh's 
sons, if be was not one himself be went forth to take over the rcitu of 
local govemmcnc as landed gendeman ajsd ex-offido high priest. HLs 
life was pleasant and well-ordered, at is shown by the many to mb 
paintiugs that have survived. So, coo, appear the lives of his people on 
Kis great estate and in the villages around, the farm worken parading 
their beam for the master’s infection, the carpenters and goldsmiths 
bosy in his worbhops—pleasant, that is to say, so long as they are 
•content with wdl-ordercd uncvcntfulncs and hard work in that state 
to which it has pkased the Pharaoh to caQ them. In pardciilar, those 
nomatchs on the periphery of the country, in the south towards 
Nnbia, for instance, where E^pt was steadily piuhing out her frontien, 
possessed great power. Hieir retainers tended to become private armies; 
tlK written messages of the distant king tended to be increasingly 
disregarded. It was a disturbing si^ of the dmes that the office of 
nomarch tended to become hereditary. It was a sign, too. that the 
nomarclu in thcii role of high priests itiadc increasing dcittands on the 
rtaraoh for grants of land and wealth for the temple himrehies, 
dc^jds which else aged and increasingly pious Pepi II. an earlier 
Edward the Confessor, met. 

Then, at the end of Pepi's long resgn, came the collapse. We have 
^y preserved to usa long and bitter lament called “The Admonitions 
of a Prophet or "of a Sage", and the native evidence of silm rp and 
cessation: cessation of worb of art. of tombs and tomb pictures and 
monuments. It must have been an uprising of the people, followed as a 
result by invasion from without. By now there tended to be in the 
Middle E«t two difFercnt kinds of people, the settled agriculturist 
and the congenitaUy unsettled herdsman. The latter, who was typically 
the bedoum Semite, surrounded the former, always unconsciously 
ptessiiig mwards, vaguely jealous of the ease and luxuries that he saw 
but which he would only doubtfuUy enjoy when he got them. When 
tlx ramparts were weak, these people flowed inwards. It was a recurring 
phenomenon and here is its fint known incidence: not in this casea 
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military invasion bat in it$ meAo<ls and effect hardly less drastic or 
bloody. ' 

“Nay, but the plimdercn are everywhere.’’ laments the Sage, “the 
stranger people from withont are come into Egypt Nay. but the £xce 
» pale, the bowr^ is ready. The wrong-nloer is everywhere.” Even 
the most pwchil profcssicHu are in revolt, the confectioners and the 
^ewers— the bird catchers have made themaclvci ready for battle” 

l^yea^floodingofthcriveruneglectcd.£umnestalbthcland and 

plague The dead we boried in the river and the river “is blood”. 
Nay. but gates, columns and walls are consumed with fire." “Squalor 
« throughout the land; there is none whose clothes are white in three 
nmes. 

It is the ^rsal of the retablisbed order of things that the Save 
continually laments. “Nay. but the laud tunseth round as a poettS 
wh^ —the st^ of revolution” hat been invented early 'The 
robbre posscaicth nchre.... Nay. but poor men now possess fine things. 
He who once made for himself no sandals now poisesteth ridies 
Ladsre arc like slavi>girls ... all female slaves are free with their 

tongiwjwljcnthekinistressrespcakicisirlaomctotfaeacrvantt. . He 

Qn« begged [for the rich man’s} dregs now possreseth beer that 
bowls b^ over. . He that never built for himself a boat now 

posMsrech ships- However, this is more than an attempt by the 

underdog to come out on top; it is not successful tevolutireri but an 
attempt at revo ution that lead, to wiarchy. "Nay. but the public 
arc op^. and their lists (of everyone's status) are taken away." 

and are now ineffectui” 
Mm sit m fee bushes unnl the benighted [traveller] oomefe.” Tomh 
robbery^ chronic ^e of die body politic of Egypt in bad tiines- 
is nfc and even the Pharaoh’s body is not safe. There recur vivid phrases 
that show the writer i horror at the tirare he lives in. "Nay but the 
crocodi^ are glutted with what they lave tarried off; i^n go to 
^ of thetr own accord. . .. Nay. but laughter hath perished and 
IS no longer t^dt . Little children say. 'He ought never to have 
caused me to nve. * 

So this euphemistically called "Rnt Intermediate Period” in Egypt’s 
long history. Egypt climbed out of her trouble. There was 
gfoupmg and regrouping of fee nomarchs, who jockeyed for position 
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and powtt ot genuiiidly tried to re-e8t»bli*h order. The Two Kingdoou 
m apart and for a while the apper, the Delta. Idngdom gained 
ftomijttl ascendancy. Bat it w« always the lower that was ^ 
more virile. At length, about lixiy years before the end of the Third 
MiUennimn. a general who was to become aowned over a rcomted 
kingdom as Mentuliotep U defeated the Northerners and otablishcd 
the “Middle Kingdom" and the Eleventh Dynasty at his southern 
capital of Ihebea. 
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Sumer and Akkad 


Trb Hurd Millauiium is predominacely the copper and bronze age 
of Bgypt and Siunetia, with neither cdvilizadoin baving as yet much 
effect upon the other. It is also the ^ that tees the birth of ocher 
civilizations, as example in Crete and Indus valley. It is dse age of 
tbe spread of the Bronze culture co the outer fiinges, so chat by its end 
the inffuence is even about to cross tbe English Channel, a somewhat 
strange missiotiary inffuence, as will be seen in dse following chapter. 
This chapter will consider tbe rest of the Sumerian story, whidi ends 
for good when a fresh tide nomadic Semites sweeps into the country 
at just about the start i^tlie next Millennium, die stirred and stirring 
Second. 

Sumeria suffered as did Egypt from the less civilized peoples of the 
hill country and the desert wi^at. She suffered more and she suffered 
in a different way. Prom the b^inning she had tbe Semites in her 
midst, diat is in her oorthem midst. 

These were the Akkadians, perhaps a more virile and certainly a 
more stem and warlike people. Pot many centuries they accepted, 
willingly or otherwise, the tutelage of the more csvilued Sumerians, 
seeming to become, if not much more than supeifidaUy, absorbed. 
The country, from the waters of die Persian Gulf to the place where the 
twin rivers most nearly meet, became known as the Land of Sumer 
and Akkad, and the ruler—at such times as be was able to r^ard 
himself as ruler of the whole—as “The Shepherd of the Black^Headed 
People": either the two races were mingling or else recognized chemr 
selves as equally dark. 

The land’s perpetual trouble was iu inability co follow Egypt's 
example and become something more than temporarily and super* 
frcaally united: the struggle was not only between Semite and 
Sumerian, it was between city and dry. 

Ac the beghining of oux period Ur, afrer die rime of tbe sbaft graves 
and Queen Shub-ad, was losing her status as the most imporcane city. 
There may have been trouble from Blam in die east; tbe city of Mari, 

7a 
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right ap the faphntct where now Iks the border between Iraq and 
Syria, it recorded as sapplytng a Sumerian dynasty. Then Kish, not so 
&r north but in the Alt ta dian port of the country, comes to the front, 
with no blue^looded king but a qoeen by the name of Ko-Bau, who 
by repute started her life as a witw-seller or brothel-keeper—perhaps 
die two trades were usually combined. But though the Semitic 
element b losing its inferior status its dmc has not ycc come to usurp 
control. Power shifts south again, to the dty of Lagash. And now fuQ- 


Ktng Ut^Nins and hii funily 

scale war aisd marchii^ armies and military campaigns and warrior 
kings come into the picture. First under King Ur-Nina there is 
consolidadon and prosperity and fortification—temples, canals, city 
walls—and then bis grandson, Eamutum, goes to war. 

Man, dscy say, is the only animal that destroys his own species. It u a 
criodim of no significance, since no ttriimal has the capacity, the brains 
or organizacitm, to do a very great many things, good and had, that 
man does—man u also the oiily animal to electrocute hinni>lf ©r paint 
the Mona Lisa. Neverthdets, the fwt is a shameful one. That being so, 
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we must seek to view war objectivdy. It did not arrive early in man’s 
history; but its arrival was inevitable direedy the sdf-contained tribe, 
wherein the eflfective sanction was accepted traditton. began to dash 
with odier tribes, whose interests were opposed, whose state of cultural 
advance was different, fiy the time of £annatum there had been reached 
the stage where rulen could talk—whether they exactly did so Is 
another matter—in terms of “keeping the way open for trade” and 
eff “inalienable tights of access", even of "empire” and of "spnadii^ 
our superior culture". And dse truth is that a great deal of culture, 
acceptable at least if not superior, was in &ce spread by war. 



Lagask's emblem of power 


The symbols, the “arms”, of embattled Lagash embody the lion 
and the eagle, emblems of ferocity and povrer, the use of which no 
conqueror oc conquering nation could ever after resist. King Eanaacum 
inherited the aiin^ chariot—which goes back to die shaft graves of Ur, 
though asses and not horsa are yoked to the shaft—and invented, or 
so it appears, the phalanx oc close rank of infantry. The femous “Stele 
of the Vultxires”, now in the Louvre, shows him, wea rin g the curious 
wig-helmet of his times, and leading the solid irresistibility of his men. 
cloMd in behind their shields and with their spears pointing forwards. 
Eannatum starts with the dty of Umma a little lugher up the Tigris, 
which has dared to be difiBcoU over water supplies, then cwiqucrs Ur 

s 
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aod once-ftmoui Eredi. and finally distant and northern Kish: Siimec 
and Akkad are united. Bannatum then dies figbdng the King of U^a 
in revolt. Later we find d»e last of his line having to throw off allegiana 
to a resurgent Kish hot then possessing sufficient authority to restrain 
the greed of the priests and to protert such of his “Wack-hcaded people’ 
who were in the position of Naboth and owned possessiom that ridscr 
men coveted. He falls finally to djc revengeful men of Umina. “They 



have carried away dv silver and the precious stones,laments a priest 
ofLagash, “and have destroyed die statues.... As file die conqueror, 
ma y his goddess bear this sin npon her bead.” He, however, goes &om 
strength to strengdi, erantfiuring hs teat of power to a subjugated 
Erecb atid maVing finall y the boast that hb edict runs from “the Lower 
Sea to the Upper", firom the Persian Gulf to die Mediterranean. There 
is no evidence to substantiate this boast however. 
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It is at diu stage that die SumerUo stoty of ups and dowiu, whidi 
tends to become monotonous, takes on a new aspect. We have already 
Tcachcd beyond die kaH-way mark of die miUenniuni, which piobabiy 
shows chat this quick tesam6 is liable to give a distorted picture 
and that there is plenty of time lot long peaceful periods between 
major wars. There conics now the real upsurge of the Semitic 
Akkadians. 

In contemporary Kuh, King Ur-Qbaba is ruling—his name is 
euphonious but unimportant. He has a gardener, promoted to cup* 
bearer by the name of Sargon. 

Sargon is a name to conjure with. Later, fierce Assyrian kings toc^ 
on his name in die hope of reviving his glory. It moved our own 
H. G. Wells CO return firom history-writing to fiction to create in 
Chrittine Allxrtiit Father the character of the little man, somewhat 
turned in the liead, who sees himself as a rcincaruadon of the superb 
hero. Legends clustered round Sargon, including one that was to 
become a favourite, tlut his poor and humble mo^et had set him as a 
babe upon the river of fiirttme fioadng in an ark of bulnidiet stoppered 
with pitch. 

Sargon revolted and usurped the throne of lus king. Here, we may 
interpret, was an uprising of the people such as a little later was to come 
in Egypt but, because better led, much more sucoecsGiL la end was a 
race to power and very much the usual wielding of it. But it was a 
magnificent wielding. Sargon, having first made Kinueif safe in the 
north, turns and subdues all Sumeria. Then he subjugates the Elamites 
to tile east. Then nordi-east, into the Zagros mountains co subdue die 
fierce and primidve Oudans, then a cum left and an even deeper push, 
right across the Taurus mounciiiu into Asia Minor. Annab of his 
exploits have been found amongst the Hitates and even amongst the 
Egyptians, diough only his fame and not bis army penetrated there. 
There were stories even that he invaded and subdued Cyprus. Here is 
no Ie» than the first empire carved out by conquest. Here arc die first, 
or at least the first cert^y establislied, campaigning profes¬ 

sional soldiery who do not see their home for years. Here, too, is the 
prototype of the great conquering oriental potentate: decorated, 
cuded, bqeweUed; holding state amongst hit bored and wary courtiers, 
with his slaves and concubines, his golden drinking goblee, and hu 
dice and gaming boards, then going personally co war, to slay and 
have the capdves brought in chains before him—arrogant, ruthless, 
greedy of controlling more and more the lives of men so due he may. 
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according to his Itgho, bcoefic them in the mass, but whose £atet as 
individuah are to him as nothing. . . . 

The practical thing to remetnbar is that Saigon was a Semite, ><»a/itng 
the Semitic element into power and ensuring that, with unimportant 
breaks, the Land of the Two Riven will be Semitic for the rest of its 
days of importaisce. 

Yet Sargon was kind to the conquered Sumerian race and to 
susceptibilities. He allows them to worship in their old and afcnstomcd 
ways; indeed, he go« out of liis way to respect tradttioa. Though he 
buiJds himself a new capital in the north, Agade, Ur is allowed to 
remain a rcHgious centre. When the conquered conqueror of Lagash is 
brought before him in chains it is in fiont of Bnlil, the bead of the 
Sumerian pantheon that the symbolic transfer of power is effected—as 
Napoleon crowned himself in a cathedral. Reaching die PersiAn Gulf 
Sargem performs the age-old ritual of washing hh arms in the sea. 
Much of this is no doubt what we should call propaganda, impressing 
and placating the common people. But it is also the half imwilling but 
ungainsayihle respect of the lately undviliaed for the dvilaatitm of the 
weaker tod less virile people whom they have overcome. Here is a 
recurring, and fortunate, phenomenon of history. Nor was Sargon 
unmindful of the macerial welfare of hb people. Lebanon was made to 
yield up in cedar—no fear of guardian monsters there now—and the 
Taurus Mountains its silver; from Asia Minor be brought back iped- 
mens d" fig and vine and rosettee—and had the fret duly recorded. 

Yet Sirgoo’s lifr ended in revolt and assassination. The revolt was 
Sumerian; hut help was given from the north, from the land of 
Subartu, kter to be known as Assyria, and from the previously 
unheard of town of Babylnn. The one is conquered and the other is 
tacked. But then comes Saigon’s asaaasination by his courdcra. They 
wre ^d » have done the deed, with unconscious symbolism, "by 
the aid of their seals", those beautifully carved equivalent of out signet 
ring which for many ages bad been the artistic pride and dudnedon of 
SuiMria. The courtiers are believed to have worn their seals, attached 
to a long pin, in their hair—qoictut with a bare bodltin in fret. 

kings follow Sargon, the roost famous of whom is Naram>Sin. 
^ L himself, semidcally bearded, helmeted magnifi¬ 

cently like a latcr-day Viking, and conquering some mi«i-raKV 
^unuin tribe. Hb predecessor boasts in figures: 3.460 men killed and 
8,040 men. including the King of Ur, taken prisoner. It u a long tale of 
struggle CO keep mt»a the empire gained and to subjugate the defeated 
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people*, bodi widim uul without die knd of Sumer-Akkid. The effort 
finelly &U*: after the fifth oame in the dynaity come* the chronicler’* 
dejpaiting or exasperated cry: “Who was king, who was not king?” 
Inevitably, as foreign bee* will rob a sick or unguarded hive, peoples 
from outside come in to fill die political vacuum; retribution come* 
from the previously conquered hillmen of the 2:agro* mftiitit«Tn« , the 
Guttans. 

The Gutiam were primidve, “they knew not Idngship”. There 
follows a century or more of anarchy, tuch as Bgypt suffered at about 
the tame time. 


But the greatness of Sametia is not over yet. There is a final flare of 
real brilliaacc, before the light goa out. It comes from the Sumerian 
and not die Akkadian part of the land, oncc-warlike Lagaab and once- 
prosperoui Ur. 

The Gutian overlords seem to have been better at fighting than 
administration. Towards the end of their rule they appear to have given 
the local native governors wide power. Those of Ugash made use of 
them not only in a practical manner 
to increase trade but also to restore 
the spiritual awareness of iKwr com¬ 
patriots by Kbinlding templm and 
reviving ritual*. Gudea, the greatest 
of these governor*, gains for himself 
a place in native history something 
akin to England’s Alfred the Great— 
and the number of fine statues of 
himself that he leaves behind help 
considerably to this end. It it not 
from Lagadi, however, that diere 
comet revolt, but from Ercch, 
daring once more to remember its 
past heroes. Gudum, “the viper of 
the hills, he wlio was the enemy of 
the gods”, who has taken away the 
kingship of Sumer to the mountains, 
is destroyed in battle. 

None the leas the sc^tre of regained power does not remain with 
Erech but passes to Ur. Ur’s last dyna«y, the Third, is its greatest. 

Great names recur on the monuments: Ur-Nammo, Ehmgi, Ibi-Sin, 
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the last a Semitte one, which shows perhaps that in ihc face of external 
enmity dsc two ndal elements of the land have forgotten theit old 
hatreih. With the second of these there was added to the tale of 
increased prosperity the old &mi)ur tale of campaigns and conqtiests. 
Elam and Assyria were both made to pay tribute. Widi the control of 
routes and an efficient cavil service there seemed in &ct to have 
arrived not only a prosperous dme but a ruble one. Dungi was not 
maltuig die Egyptian Pharaohs’ mistake of allowing coo great an 
autonomy on the pate of his satraps and governors. He combined 
efficiency with popularity: he was d^ed in his lifetime and the people 
named thcii children after him, Dur^ i-dfti, God-isHny>fither. 

Ibi-Sin was os unfortunate a king as Harold of England. He was 
ftced with invasion &om two opposed quarters, one from the soudi- 
east and always to be expected, from the traditional enemy, the 
Elamites; (he odicr from ^ north-west, and likely to have been a 
surprise. Mari on the farther reaches of the Euphrates, the dty diat 
Sar^n had once invested, had now climbed back to power and 
supported a dynasty who were building themselves a palace com¬ 
parable to a later Knossos in complexity and size. From out of this 
stronghold issued one Ishbi-Ita. He overran Akkad while the Elamitea 
overran Sumer. It was done with savagery. 

Wliereunco, Oh Stuner, did they change thee? 

Tbe sacred dynasty from the temple they exiled. 

They demolished the city, they the temple. 

They seized the rulenhip of the land. 

Enlil directed his eyes towards a strange 

Archaeological evidence bears out that of die written lament The 
Sumerians bad lost their power and their coohdciKe. Their civilization, 
in many respects the earliest of the world’s dvilizatiom, was, so early, 
at an end. 

"Wc have outgrown,” writes Sir Leonard Woolley,* “the phase 
where all the arts were traced to Greece and Greece was thought to 
have sprung, like Pallas, full-grown firom the brain the Olympian 
Zeus; we have learnt how that flower of genius drew its up ^m 
Lydians and Hictites, from Phoenicia and Crete, front Babylon and 
Egypt But the roots go firtbet back: behind all these lies Sumer.” 
Mudt more so than the Old Kingdom of Egypt, Sumeria spread her 
*n> S mt tims (O.U.P.. isaS). 
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culture by conquest. Her language now dies, but not her literacute, 
which is respecthiQy cranslated by those who fellow. Her cunetfenn 
script u taken over intact and adapted to a language which it does not 
£t. ha gods are merely given other names. For both good and ill no 
doubt, the Sumerian legacy is extensive. 
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Spread to the Outskirts 


Tub tpretd of che glow of ctvilindoa that had ignited it»e]f m the 
Undi around the £a 3 tem Meditcmnean must have been a condnuout 
process throughout the Third Millennium. It has. however, its 
iutensifiations at the beginning and che end of this long period. The 
causes of them are very dUhvenc though each is based on a lade. The 
fine is the kde of knowledge of good Ar ming methods, che second is 
lack of metaL 

It must be remembered that in tracing the history of the millennium 
other thiu in £gypc and Sumcria we still have no written records to 
help ta. Crete's "Linear A" script may go back to beyond aooo b.c., 
but in the first place it has not been deciphered and in the second, since 
it is spaixr and more primitive than "linear B", which itsdf produces 
little beyoud store accounts and nominal rolls, it is not likdy Do tdl us 
much if it is deciphered. Nevertheless, che careful categorizing and 
compartug of the archaeologists' finds does give a much clearer and 
more authentic picture chan would have been believed possible even 
fifty yean ago. Sometimes the tracing of umtAriript in pottery fashion 
from place to place has been very mu^ like indulging in a paper-chase, 
and the faa that the duet were laid out not muiutes ago but millennia 
docs not make them the less valid. There is one danger, the danger of 
prescnhng a wrongly balanced piauie, of afibrding m a people undue 
or too iitde impoctance. Where dsere are written records the ficst of 
these can hardly happen: the very possession of such a record pre¬ 
supposes an adviced and ngnificant culture. But che aeddents of 
preservation or of inabiUty to excavate are a difierent matter: there may 
be peoples quite unknown to us vdio contributed more to oui inheri¬ 
tance chan ochets known by a wealth of unearthed monuments and 
grave goods and works of art It can only be said that this is not now 
hkdy. The archaeologists* picture is pretty dear, its outlines are agreed 
upon, and the future u likely to add a highlight here, a minor 
excision there. And Ac picture probably owes its tniA not only to die 
careful collection of fara but also to the even wilder guesses of the 
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CDdrasiasts, guestei that are corrected widi ccmconieiy but which 
Dcverthdess ace as a sort of leaven to the basic but radiet heavy dough 
which is the product of the orthodox e3q>eit. 

Two inspired guessers, now lately considered to he duaedited, 
are those champions of the "DifTusionist" school of forty years ago, 
W. J. Perry and Sir Grafton Elliot Smith. They atetibuted the spread of 
civihzation almost entiiely to one source, Egypt, and pictured a 
difftision of mctal^tungry, sun-wonhipping enthusiasts galvanizing 
and prosclydzing the world. Tbeic deductions have been proved often 
unjustified, dreir tracings of similarities ovet-optiinistic, tbdr elevation 
of Egypt to tlve rank of sole benefisetor ftmtaitic. None the less, the 
victory tcally rests with them. Their basic idea oCJiffiuim, duly widened 
and watered down no doubt, does remain as very largely accepted. It 
is a (act—a surprising ftet; it need not have been so—that to some 
degree the whole world, to a very great degice Europe, owe tbdr 
Neolithic and their Bronze Age prognss to the Middle East. 

They owe it fundamentally to Egypt and Sumeria, to which wc 
have csrcumtpectly but reasonably afforded a ded top place. But this 
debt is really only second-hand. The actual people who spread out¬ 
wards—and ideas and cccluiiques cannot spread without people—wcee 
die more restless ones, ones that were already afiected by the two great 
centres but who had not inherited the good fbetune of their peoples 
and so had less inducement to stay put 

We have already said that the islands of the Mediterranean show no 
sign of being inhabited by palaeohthic men. The same applies, though 
lea certainly, to Greece. Tlie first neoUthic farmers came to all diese 
lands, it seems likely, ftom Asia Minor or at any rate Western Asia. 
They settled down to a village life that by the very fact chat it was 
settled, presupposes a sufficient knowledge of agriculture to be able 
to keep their lands permanaitly ferdle and not to exhaust them. True 
to neohchic type, their villages are not ftirdficd. As the Third Milleiw 
niuni dawns it is Crete, together with the islands of the Cycbdes 
sueaming out fi'ojn the Pebponnese towards Crete, dut show the 
greatest progress; liouscs rathn dian huts, seals with possibly hiero¬ 
glyphic signs on them, stone vases, some copper and jewellery, the 
marble of Paros and the cduidian of Melos used. Sicily, Italy and Spain 
receive their influeisce and no doubt their human infiltration from the 
East, though here there have already existed mesolithic and palaeolithic 
inhabitants. In Spain an entering stream from the cast seems to meet a 
scream crossing from the souds. 
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It is diit latter stream that is of immetliate imercsc to us, since it is 
one of feur that have been traced as penetrating right op into central 
and northern Europe. 

It must have crossed from the nordi coast of Aftica; it must have 
otiginaMd—judging by its pottery, which is found in origin at the site 
of Metimde, twrth of the ^yum—on the desert margins of the Nile. 
"Scream” is the right word only if we regard this matter with the 
god-like contemplation to which a thousand ages are but as an evening 
gone. The stay on the North African coast may have been a long one 
before taking the plunge across rise Mediterranean. Even then it was 
not a contiDuous movement but a matter of settling down and then 
of uprooting when the soil was exhausted. Nor was there always 
advance in a steady direction; a sice has been found chat shows a re- 
occupatioa, after the lapse of a lew generadons. Nevertheless, looked 
at from suAcient distance, it is a ncady movement and a surprisingly 
great one. Up tisrough Prance, and then splitting, it ends finally in two 
very di/ferenc cnvitoiunencs, the lakes of Switzerland and the rolling 
downlands of Englusd. 

This b not to suggest that the Lake Dwellers of Switzerland or the 
Windmill Hill people, at they have been called, had much in common 
or any knowledge of each other by the time they reached their final 
destination. But they were the first of northern and central Europe’s 
fannen and diey were bringing from the margins of dse Nile the 
revolutionary neolithic ccduiiquet. 

To examine their cultures in detail would be to repeat much that b 
in Chapter III: their relics can be seen in the Museum of Avebury or 
prolifiaJly in the miaeunu of Switzerland and around—in thb 
instance there was even at one time, so great was the densand, a 
good trade in forgeries. Each set illustrates a dbdnctive way of 
hving. 

It remains in depute whether the Swiss villages were built out over 
swamps or l akes. But itmiins of boats have been found and at least 
at times there mutt have been water below and not reeds and mud. 
It mutt have been a good life, with the peace and security of the cluster 
of thatched, day-floored, strongly suppoiced timber huts at the end of 
its guarded causeway, with d» strips of culltvation along the shore, 
with the forest behind for hunting. A paradise perhaps fiat children, 
who, if they were like their modm counterparti in the Indies, 
wo^d have very early learnt to swim. The Swbs lake dwellings lasted 
on mco the Bronze Age. But many show traces of being rebuilt after 
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fire, and more than fire, unexpectedly, seems to have been the 
great and no doubt tetrilying danger—-in tlK dry season in particular 
perhaps, when the water had drained away. 

The Windmill Hill people settled on the downlands of a much> 
forested England. Typically we may inugine them, cowboys rather 
dian agdculturists. driving their cattle in the autumn to die yearly 
rounthup. Tltere, in what have been called the causewayed camps—fix 
instance, the earlier, almost obliterated double drek of Maiden Castle, 
in contrast to its much later and much greater fortification of immedi¬ 
ately pre-Roman dnies—the cattle stood corralled in the centre while 
their owners, surely praying for fine weather and probably in that 
millennium more often getting it, lived for a while and disported 
themselves in the wide surrounding ditches. It was the time the 
salting down of meat for the winter, a time no doubt of branding and 
buying and selling, and a dmc. too, of feasting, of lov&»ma1dng. of the 
observance of cenmonies. If the gods of these people showed any 
vestiges of their Nilotic origin they would in greater likelihood have 
been the earth-gods of the earlier and simpler Egyptians and pro- 
Egyptians, the uniTcrsal Earth Mother of forolity, rather than the Sun 
of later times. Both the Hill People and the Lake People, together 
with the groups that they lud left b^ind on their long uek—th^ are 
caDed somedines, generically. the Westerners, with a distinctive 
pottery called Cortaillod—were Co enjoy many centuries, if not of 
progress, at least of peace. While young Pepi n worried about his 
dancing dwarf and the ageing Sargon about his suspected assassiiu, 
before the Westerners themselves were to be disturbed by the trading 
caiavaiu of the Beaker People oc foe nosing prows of the ships of foe 
earnest and perhaps fimatic Megalith Builders, there passed in backward 
Europe long centuries of barbaric neolithic subility. 

Meanwhile, anofocr stream of migrant people wifo a type of pottery 
evolved, it would seem, fiom that excellent container, the dried gourd, 
moved across from Asia Minor. These have been odled the Danubians, 
for it was up the Danube that they spread, and, by comparison, 
quickly. At the sice of present-day Belgrade they bad before them the 
wide plains of Hungary made in the past potentially firrtile by the loest 
dust of foe ke Age. lliey took advantage of chat fiu’dhty—a sort of 
final benedkeioo, one mighc say, of the palaeolithk hunters who had 
passed that way to ultinute extinction—and, reaching at length foe 
Rhine, passed down it. struck north again, and finished up in Jutland. 
Here, at the site of Barkaer, these people had built a village on a little 
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island in a lake. A long row of small huts, all alike, on each side of a 
cobbled street was dimvered—an egalitarian rather than an aristo¬ 
cratic sodety? A cough society, coo, no doubt, witli fine, strong, 
polished scone axes, with which cbe modem disooveren were able to 
cut down an eight-inch tree in eighc minutes. Here ate the outer 
pioneers of the Neolidtic Age. They muse have come from a society diat 
already knew mecaL Here, such a knowledge u only evident to os, 
however, by the find of two small copper pendants. Amber beads 
there are, evidence ofa trade that will increase: exchange of copper and 
bronze, gradually to he used for more practica] purposes, fiom cbe 
civilized and sophisdeated, for ambet and jet and suchlike potential 
tilings of beauty from the primitives. 

The great metal cradcis and prospectors, the Beaker People, arrive 
after the MegaHdi Builders, rather as in recent Afhcm history the 
trader arrived after the missionary. 

This likening of the builden of the megalichic monuments to 
missionaries, which may seem to beg the question of the purpose 
behind dK migrations of these strange people, tentatively follows an 
idea of the aforementioned diiTiisianists and wholly subscribes to an 
idea put forward by Gco&cy Bibby in his book on the archaeology 
of nortberi) Europe, The Testimony of the Spade, backed up to some 
extent by O. G. S. Crawford's The Eye Goddess. It is an uiterpretation 
that appeals to the prcKot writer, not only as higlily reasonable but also 
as one fitting the conoeptioa that all early dvilizacioat were governed 
much more by religious outlooks tlun hj eomomic. 

The frets about the Megalith Builden are these. They raised, as 
name implies, monuments of great scones. These were either in the 
form of standing stones, placed in long avenues as at Camac in 
Brittany or in circles as at Stonehenge, obviously for some ritual 
purpose, or else in the form of a mausoleom, typically covered with 
earth—the tumulus or barrow and the dolmen. These monmnents, 
showing great similaricy both of construction and of ornament, are 
fboud of oldest date in the Mediterranean and spreading eastwards to 
India and more paracularly westwards and northwards around 
Europe. They, the European ones at least, always lie near to the coast 
or to navigable rivets. If these monuments were spread by a single 
people—and any other explanation is very difficult to justify—then 
these people were sailor-adventurers. 

They were not metal seekers. For, though the customary grave goods 
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were left beside the dead man in his tomb, yet dsey very seldom 
included anythmg of ineiaL They were not a great mass of people on 
the move, arriving and settling and supplanting die onguud inhabi¬ 
tants. There is one particularly signiftcant fact; chough the architecture 
of the megalithic tumuli is the same the grave goods vary—by and 
large, dsey arc che grave goods of the original inhabitants of the 
hinterland. 

Here then, more dun anything else, a manifested the spread of an 
iJea. The tombs, it could be said, bear a distant but basic resemblance 
to die ^yptian pyramid: bury the great one in a rejdica of his earthly 
house and then build a lasting monumestt about him. A closer relation- 
ship is to the Tholoa or domed-vault tomb vrhicb at this time is 
beginning to appear in the lands around the Aegean, a great beehive¬ 
shaped tomb, led into by a steeply walled causeway that is filled with 
earth after a burial aitd cleared again at the next interment. The typical 
megalithic barrow around the coasclands of north-vrest Europe ii built 
on exaedy che same principle, a chamber led into by a passage and 
covered with a mound of earth or stones, which, however, will not 
prevent the reopesiing of the chamber for successive burials. It will be, 
always, the tomb of a great family, as great locally perlups as die 
family of Atreus which Homer immortalized and whose remains 
must once have lain in the tholos tombs at Mycenae. 

What is the great idea behind this megalith building? Perhaps 
notliing more than ancestor-worship, which is not a new idea, though 
here there may have been very ftrmly held ideas as to how exaedy due 
wonJiip should be observed. On the other hand, tite cerapln, as 
opposed to the tombs, and as b well known, show by their orientation 
some sign oft sun worship or at least a preoccupation with an accurate 
marking of the seasons. The deooratiotu as well as the architecture may 
help to give a due. We arc taken now not to the Aegean but farther 
eastwards and into the upper reaches of the Euphrates. Often in die 
carvings of the stones used in the great barrow pasuge graves—at New 
Grange in Ireland as an outstanding example—there occurs sccolUlike 
carving that has been traced in ics similarity (ta die late Mr. Crawford's 
book as already meadoned) to most curious "eye-goddesses” chat 
occur in great numbers as votive oScrings in the temple excavated at 
Brak. There is here die same sort of slavish copying, aiding in the 
unintelligible, as was shown in the Arilian pebble-painting. And what 
is the significance here? It must surely be an idea o[ the eye. 

Of the departed ancestor? Of, again, die sun? 
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Specditiofi. chough (asdnatit^;, must be curbed. The irccdudbk, 
indisputable is chat, on each side of the ending of che Second 
MiUeniuom, people were moving across the £ice of the world, spread* 
ing a way of building and a way of burial, each of which must have 
been an emanation of a way of thought. Hence the me of the term 
“misskMiary” is justified. Not, of course, that it must he interpreted 
too striedy. llsese people hardly travelled betauu they were mis* 
nonaries; rather they were missionaries when they had ceased their 
travelling. They must have been forceful people, gaining an ascendancy 
cscher moral or physical or both, not necessarily wherever they went 
but in a great many placet. If the Wettemm and Danubians, long 
before, had exported the ways of forming, the Megalith Biiilden 
exported tsew ways religion. They muse have been spectacular and 
cxddng ways, the procession to the long barrow or stone circte having 
much in common widi the procession to the shaft grave or die pyramid 
or the Zi^uraL ... 

By comparison the Beaker People arc unmyscerioiis. They ore known 
by and turned after their dtsdnetive, bold and beautiful beakers or 
tankards. It has been si^gcsced, not unreasonably, that such fine 
containers were nude for something worth containing and dut thri r 
ownen earned with them the art of auldng good beer. Mote impor¬ 
tantly, these people carried with them the arc of making cools and 
weapons arvd omamenu of copper and bronze. They ei^ed, they 
prospected, they often setded. They came from a country of con¬ 
siderable copper, Spain, and they travelled—apart from crossing dse 
Bnglish Charioel—lately by laud, by ox-wagoo. It is ciurious how 
slowly the use of metal spread through Europe; taking dme to root in 
Spain, it had not reached the British Isles until after the turn of the 
Second Millennium into the First. Copper and bronze were, pr^ 
nunably, for a tong dme much coo expensive a oommodicy for the 
poor neolithic former, who bad nothing worth while to give in 
exchange. Alternatively it was, once more, a matter of ht>maw 
conservatism: fiint was the traditional medium and not to be drapised. 
Even the Beaker People themselves used te for their arrowheads. They 
also had another and unexpected use for it. They left bf-hinij 
in tbdr graves beautifully made rectangular plates, dun and curved, 
four inches or so long, of poltsbcd stone or sometimes of bone or 
baked day. It was not until one of these was found resting on dse 
wrist-bones of a skeleton that its use was realized. In of its comer- 

boles was a small gold-headed stud. It had been used, riveted to a 
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Uatbet strap, as a wrist-guard against die soap of the bowstring. The 
Beaker People, ai well as traders and dnken, nuy have been boch great 
drinkers and great huntecs. 

So the four main streams of diffusion of culture into Europe, the 
Westerners and the Danuhians bringing the knowledge of catde- 
ranching and farming, the M^alith Builders a way of thought and of 
boilding, tlie Beaker People the use 
of jnccaL To the use of metal. Crete, 
as it were oo one of the inner circles of 
diffusion, owes much of her initial 
greameis, so that in the ensuing mil¬ 
lennium she herself took on impor¬ 
tance as a great centre of civilization. 

We will take a look at Crete as she 
begins to grow to maturity, before 
turning Co the last of the early "out¬ 
posts", the dvilsaaon of the Indus 
valley. 

The ores of copper, though by no 
rwfant unknown around the original 
centres of dvilizatioa, were more 
plentiful in the islands and on the 
northern and western shores of the 
Medicerrancan. East Crete had its 
supplies, Spain and Portugal, and, 
outstandingly, Cyprus. Tin, the neces¬ 
sary hardening element for the making 
of bronze, was rarer: Etruria, Gaul, 

Spain, the British Isles (Cornwall) and 
Bohemia (the Erzgebirge) were the amsuc skill that later spe^ to 
sources of supply, gradually becoming *hc mainhod 

known through the second half of ihe 

Third MiUennium. The Bohemian supply would come by caravan to 
the shores of cite Adriatic Thence its sea route would meet the sea 
route &Qm dtc West in the Ionian Sea. "Half-way between Cyprus 
the Copper Island, and the sea by which the dn came, opposite the 
Cydad^ equidistant fimn Egypt and the Troad (dse hinterland of 
Troy, now dso becoming prosperous], Crete was wonderfully placed 
to attract the Manufacture of Btmue and to ditcrihute its products." 
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So wriwj Guitav Gbtz in his book. The Aegeatt CMlizatien* adding 
that Knossos on die north coast of Crete is the same distance &Dxn Troy 
as Zikro on the cast eoa« is distant 60m the month of the Nile. Ctete 
ws in a central and strategic position. She rose to the opportunity and 
increased what the Oi^ttey calls her dark-prowed ships, and thrived on 
trade. Just as the mud-flat lands of Egypt and Sumcri* were not aclf- 
suffident and needed, if their populations were to ni<T>>at f and t h^ jr 
dviliiations develop, to become traders and importers, so and even 
more so mo« have been the rugged and mountainous land of Crete. 
And Crete was an island; trade meant, therefore, fleets not of mtavans 
but of ships. There arrives that resounding word, “thalasaocracy”, a 
society dependent upon sea power. Crete became such round about 
2400 R.C., and ceased to be $0 very suddenly at 1400 a.c. 

The Cretan rise to wealth takes its tiinf But by aroo B.c._which 

daw marb under Sir Arthur Evans's chronologyf the change from the 
Early to the Middle Minoaa Period—prosperity is established. With 
wealth comes, as perhapi could be expected, a concentration of power. 
So fat the towns of the ease and the south and the north s^ to 
have bad equal importance; so for there have been no grand, labyrin- 
thi« palaces. But as the Third Millennium comes to an end Knossos, 
focing north, and Phaistos, focing south, rise to power and there begin 
to be built dwellings suiuhle to the opulence of their princes The 
duWKlivc civihiation of Crete is about to unfold ia highly decorative 
biossom. 


lastly the rise of the dviliadon of the Indus valley, of the cxotically 
named peoples of Hanppa and Mohenjo-Daro. Their discovery L 
recent, in the twenties of dtis century. 

Here one thing must be made clear from the start. To treat the 
Indus avilizadon as one of the “outskirts” is a httle unfoir to it. It is 
rataudy not to be compared with the primitive Barber or Windmill 
• ./t^’ “ Jong « ihat foa is remembered, the induiion is 

jmntied. The Indus avilization appears suddenly at the bt^nninir of 
the tweoty-fia century b.c., by which time Sumer and Egypt had 
sJ^dy exut^ for at le« a thousand yean. “It«legitimate.Sir 
Mon^ Wheeler, an authority on these parts, “to affirm that the idet 
of avUmnon came to the land of the Indus from the land of the Twin 
Riven -going on. however, to stress the essential self-sufficiency of 

tCbaOciigeiibwMidiKtediieii. “h *s“s;- 
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each * Concrete evidence of connection between the two is only 
apparent a couple of centuries after the Indus dviliaation's beginning, 
at the tune of Someiia’s Sargoa. 

Har^a and Mohenjo-Daro are preceded by a cbalooUthic and 
neolithic stage, whkjj stages, however, are apparent almost wholly in 
the hills and highland to the west of the great valley, in part of the 
upland mass that extends to the land of Elam that overlooked in a 
similar way the valley of the Twin Rivers. It is exactly the old story of 
Sumer and of Egypt repeated. The tribes of the hills have, to use a 
phrase of Sic Mortimer Wheeler, reached in thdr particular environ¬ 
ment, "their cultural optimum'’: they will not progress untU tljcy are 
moved to change tlwir environment. With no doubt some contacts and 
tnHucnces from without and upon one another—perhaps at yearly 
airs and round-ups as with the Windmill Hill people—the mountain 
liibes yet remain independent and primitive, and are likely to remain 
so until some of them, forced by economic necesrity or inspired by 
example, afcc as it were the plunge. The great tivet-^n of the Indus 
wd its tributaries lies below them, in this tmance probably m«c 
jungle than reeded mud-flats but certainly more inviting chan in its 
present-day arid and salt-encrusted state. Those people who go down 
there and set up a new civilization will have to work hard in order to 
scire foe beneficence of nature and will have to submit to control and 
organization of their lives if they are to do so. Suddenly they are 
inspired to make tlse effort as others have made it before them. Thrir 
success is immodiace and spectacular. And foe reason for this may be 
that by all the evidence th^ allow themselves to a grmter extent fo»n 
any other early civilization to be regimented. 

In avoiding unlaimets we mutt not overstrcsi the importance of these 
pec^le that are now known as the Harappans. Their very name is 
sigi^cant: they made so little impact upon contemporary records that 
we have had to call them after foe modem name of foe site of one of 
their does—as if we were to call the Egyptians the lUixnritw Com¬ 
pared with the massive displays of works of art left behind by Egypt, 
or even by Sumeria, their rdics are scanty. Their script appeao as 
something copied r^t foan evolved locally and if ever dedphered is 
not likely to provide more than a few proper names or naiT..>« of 
weights and tallies. Only their seals show a skill that tivab foe 
Sumerian, influencing as well as bdng influenced by the original 
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|)ractuen of dut art. No imposing monuments, bcart-lifdng mani> 
fistatioos of a passionaedy religioa, have been discovert 

The Karappans did, however, in a tew buodreil yean spread a 
civiloatioti along the Indus and its cxibutaries over an area larger than 
andent ^(ypc. And they did build, tremendously. 

They built modcmly, not widi mere sun*dried lumps of clay but 
with Idln-flrcd brides. They were ahead of even the Minoam in their 
drainage and plumbing. Hiey were, indeed, a clean people, coupling 
no doubt, as doa the present-day Indian, cleansing with the ritual of 
religion. One of the principal buildings of Mobenjo-Daro is a Great 
Bath or Tank, 39 feet by 23 feet by 8 feet deep and Uoed wieli bricks set 
watertight in bitumen. The odier outstanding buildings both at 
Mohenjo-Daro and at Harappa show more than anything dsc a grim 
public cffidaicy. Both towns possessed a latge public gtanory; and 
Harappa built also a sciies of corn-grinding platforms showing 
apparently that not only was grain stored centrally but its preparation 
was al» a public and regimented affair. Both towns—particularly 
Mohenjo-Daro. which ti better preserved 
•^how streets of identical box-hke houses, 
what Sir Mottimer Wheeler has called 
"coolie hnea". 

This aspect of the towns increases as 
time goes on. Towards their cud, many 
of the bigger houses become divided into 
tenements and—a process with which we 
ourselves are &miliar—alums are acated. 

The end, in the middle of the next, the 
Second, Milleanium, will be sudden, and 
violent. But the dedtne is long and slow. 

The enemy is not &om vnthouc, nor 
judging by the comparative rarity of 
fortihcationi or weapons was one esgsecced. 

Perhaps the cask of coping with the 
vagaries of a river leas dependable than the 
Nile exhausted the people; pethaps regi¬ 
mentation exhausted them—^it ^d not 
sufficiendy exacerbate them, for diere is 
no sign of revolt. The relics left behind, 
odter than buildings, do not give a very 
happy picture. Tbm is evidence of an 
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<»ffiriwit tyscem of weights and measures. Clay vodve oSerings give an 
impresioa of grocesquenees or of being produced cheaply and audeiy 
for the muldtode. A seal shows a homed g^ or goddesi, sitdi^ in a 
Baddha>bke attitude and looking reasonably benign, but what statues 
there are—whether of kings or priests or go^ ir is impossible to tdl~ 
show a kind of sneering inhurtuoity. The only emblem of light- 
hcartedness left b^ind ii the bronze figure of the rchxed and gtacchil 
dandng girl—and here the pleaiuie may have been exclusively 
upper class. . . . 

In this chapter there has been rather much of surmise. Hie picture may 
alter a little, will cettainly become mote detailed, at archaeology and 
anthropology and philology ptogiess. But whether or not die eye- 
obsesMd people of Brak did influenoe the Mcgalidi Builders, or the 
Harappans owed mudi or litde to Sumcria, whether or not we are 
correct in our dating of Crete's beginningt or the Beaker People's 
pere^inadotu, all that is of litde importance compared with the &ca 
that SQch peoples did exist and that they have l^t behind sudkient 
material for us to base upon it reasonalde guesses at how they pri^ 
gressed and behaved and thought. At any rate, in the Third MiUenuiiim 
before Christ, in the earlier ages of copper and bronze, men did 
undoubtedly progress, and with few setbadu. 
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Imperial Peoples 


We come now to tell of empires end very soon of the clash of 
empires. 

We enter the Second Millennium B.& And if it was x good 
geneniimdoa to spc&k of the Third as on the whole—and with obvious 
exceptions—a pea^l millennium, then it is perhaps even better to 
q>eak of the Secood at one of change and iiirr.»ttgng violence. The 
toene it once more the oentral one of the Eastern Meditenanean and the 
lands around it But now the influences of one part upon an»>Kff 
greater. So also begin to be grater the influenca from outside, die 
noises 

The empires we shall consider, in this and the following chapters, 
are in turn the Babylonsan. the Hittite, the Egyptian, and then the 
Mmoan and the Mycenaean. The Babylonian it soccessTul if short-lived, 
the &buIous dry’s cachet golden age be&re NebuchadncMar’s greater 
age some thousand yean Uter. The Hittite geu off to a false start. The 
Egyptian is delayed and unexpected; it is surprising Aat such a 
proc^d land and such a peaceable people slsould come to produce an 
empire at all. The Minoan is a brilliant product and comparatively 
ihoTf-lived also. As for the Mycenaean, how £ir are we justified in 
giving the efforts of these horsey, swashbuckling Northemen die title 
of empire builden is as yet not quite clear; what recent archaeology and 
philology have made clear, however, is that the peoples over whom 
Agamemnon was once king did produce, before the dark ^e$ at the 
end of the millennium came upon diem, a more powerful and a more 
sophisticated dvilization than had been 

^ sound of the name Babylon is much more modem than the sound 
of Ur; it hdps us. therefore, to realize the fact of cliangc in chat, as the 
Tlutd Millennium slides into the Second. Ur and the other great 
Sumerian-Akkadian cities disappear from the scene and Babylon 
gradually takes chetr place. 

We have already seen how in the reign of the unfortunate Ibi-sin 
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the poet was lameating the incoming "deluge of the Elamites”. These 
people, whose capital was Susa, had received help from the Amotites, 
whose very name, Amumj, means Wesecm. These came from Syria 
and Canaan, perhaps onginally from Arabia. 'While the glory of 
Sumeria was slowly seeping away and Icings under soifrrance from the 
Elamites pretended to rule from the townships of Isin and Latsa. the 
Amotites we must believe were slowly building up their strength. A 
new and wholly Semitic power was about to arrive in the Land of the 
Two Rivers; and it would be based on Babylon. 

Babylon was nor a new city, only its greatness. And that greatness, 
since it was commercial and cultural more dun military, was to 
survive disasters, ignore conquerors and outlast dynasties. The site of 
die city is near to the modem town of Hillah (partly built of its andent 
bricks) some lizty miles south of Bagdad, and on the cut bank of the 
Euphrates where that river approaches near to the Tigris. It was a 
central position, commanding trade routes both by vneer and by laiul; 
and it was witltin an ancient religious area of the Sumeriani. 

That, It would now seem, is the new order of importance, trade first 
and religion second, though religion it c^tatnly still a good and 
powerful second. The "great hout^old” economy seems to be fading. 
In modem, but applicable, terms, a middle class is appearing: mer¬ 
chants, civil servants, skilled artisans, professional soldiers. They posses 
purchasing power; and so, therefore, productioa can be not for the 
dosed dreuit of the king-god’i hou^old but "for the market”. 
Money has come upon (he scezse, the bandy ami transportable means of 
exchange: no longer the sheep or the cow but the standardized weight of 
precious metal. Admittedly ^re is as yet no small change, no coinage, 
(hough even dais convenience was not far distant in that coils of diver 
wire were used, from wlsich one could snip off a convenient length. 

Wc must not imagine, however, chat the merchant of early Babylon, 
or for that nutter his biothes acioa on the Meditcennean coast, ot in 
Crete or Egypt or the Indus valley, was a free agent Far from it. The 
very wealth that be was creating was giving greater power to bis king, 
who sdll had the sanction of religion bebiDd him, who increasingly 
exercised rise power of armed force. No doubt the first kings of this 
new Amorite dynasty were great men, names known from the 
cuaetform records though not names remembered; but the sixdi in the 
line is dae greatest, and ifi as happens with great names, he accretes to 
himself some of the fame of his predecessors we need not worry too 
much OQ that account. The reign of Hammurabi focuses the might and 
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g^ory of die first golden age of Babylon. He ruled for over forty years 
in die eighteenth century 8.c. 

There it nothing very heroic about Hammurabi, be does not rise 
romantically like from lowly beginnings. He inherits his glory 

and increases it; he is, essentially, eflickm. We have besides his laws 
many of his letters, and we gain the impression of a supremely busy 
man, even of a man who has not learnt to delegate bis authority or, 
more probable perhaps, a king who loves to pose as a benevolent 
guatdian of his people and one for whose notice no inddent is too small. 
We may i magine him doing busmess, with his confidential secretary 
by his side ready with his stylus and day tablet, with messengers 
constantly bringing in news and reports from die dries and ouipoets of 
hit empire. Here there is a qisetdon of temple property, here an olficia] 
guilty of bribery who needs to be punished. Tlie fiuphiates between 
Ur and Larsa has become obstructed and the local governor u com¬ 
manded to dear die channd at the earliest possible moment. The king's 
wise men, not so wse this dme, let him know that their cakulatioa 
of the tcasoDs has slipped more than a htde, and he writes a drcular 
letter to his govemon: “Since the year has a defidency, let the month 
which is now beginaing be roistered as a second mondi of Elul”— 
though dus docs not mean that taxes due next mondi are to be deferred. 
Hammurabi is making full use of the power and control that the 
invention of wridag is giving him. Yet the great man must know also 
how to stoop. 711616 is the case of the chief of the temple baken who 
has to attend a religious feast at Ur just when he has an important law 
suit coming on. The king duly poetpones the law suit.* 

Most primitive civilizadons, particulatly perhaps the Semitic, have 
been lidgiout, and this dvilizati<Hi was no exception. The people did 
at least have an up-toKlate code of laws, however, on which to base 
their disputes: it is Hammurabi's legal code that has done most to make 
him fiimous. Like all good law-given he bad not &iled to incorporate 
earlier codes and customs; and like other early law-givers he had not 
omitted to make it cleat that he was hut passing on the rules that i?am^ 
straight to him from his god. The stele on whi^ are inscribed his laws 
shows King Hammurabi receiving his staif of authority from the god 
recendy promoted to bead of the Babylonian pantheon, Mardulc It 
is a ngnificant illuseration of die times that dm stde, now in the 
Louvre, was found not at Babylon but at Susa of the Elamites, whidier 
it had been curted off in conquest. 

*lYoav AMtoa 7>m» hyJ.H. BfcasKd. (Gian, i9tS). 
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The code be^ by Jttoang die impomnce uid sanctity of w«n«»a^ 

Itgottontooovot^dicdutyofoficiaU. egricgltuie. conttact* end 
and debts, die &mily, penalties fiar «»ult, die dudes of d<^on 
and ardiitocts and boildeo, prope^ and slaves. It is modem in in 
insistence upon piopet evidcac*; it b andcnt in the fctodty of some of 
its pn uW»« and its iniittcnce upon "an eye for an eye and a to^ for a 
tooth”. Some of the punishments have a sort of nahre, startling, mA 
horrible appropriatcoess: those guilty of incest art to be drowned after 



King Himmiirahi rcceirea his mff of auAority fioin 
the god 


bcinR bound eogedicr: a son who strikes hb parents may have Im 

cut off (so too may a careless surgcoo); a wet niw aeoetly uJcm 
a second nursling may Ime her breasts- ^men»ngho are protected^ 

howevre. as dicy have not been before. The co<k tends » 

creditor rather than the debtor, for interest rates are ^wcd up to 
33 per cent What tells as mo* of the society in which there laws were 
framed b the fort that three castes or classes are recognized: a^ocrao 
or patridans (ameln). which included all government offi^ pnests 
and^profeask^ soldieo; the burghers or coroners (mushkmu) 
whii included merchants, shopkeepers, schoolmasters, artisans, 
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ftrmfn and Jabourm; and finall y staves. As wish oar own Anglo- 
Saxon taws, it cose very Uttb to ^ convicted of harming a slave but 
a great deal to harm a patrtdaa. But there is added and surprising 
&imcss about these diitinctiotis: the amelu on the other hand had often 
to pay more than the mtahkinu for perpetrating the same crime—a 
matter of nshktfe oblige. Sir Leonard Woolley secs in dtis the impor¬ 
tance of the aiistocratic class as defenders of the state; they must have 
not only rhi-ir rights but their stricter discipline. 

This &ct consdnices a useful reminder to us, contemplating as we 
are evidessce of an ordered and settled and sophisticated way of life. 
Such is not the whole picture. This Amorite dvilixadon of Hammurabi 
and his dynasty h a military empire based on conquest. Ridtes can best 
be obtained by concrol of trade rouc«; and such control can only be 
won and kept by force of arms. Hammurabi, for all his occasional 
champiooing of the poor and the oppressed, for all his executive 
efficiency, was quite capable of being the ruddas conqueror. He had, 
too, to ^ht for his kingdom: not until half-way through his reign had 
he wrested the dty of Lam in the south from the Elamites; aud then 
in the thirty-third year of hts reign trouble came from Mari in the 
north. Saigon is believed to liave invested that dry; but, in a way that 
Mesopotamian dda had, it rose again and was imposing and pios- 
pesous in the hst days of Someriau pte-Amorite power. Hammurabi 
conquered Mari. When it dared to stir in revolt two years later he 
caused it and its magnificent palace to be pillaged and bumL 

Against Hammurabi’s successor came once more revolt fiom the 
south, h teems to have met with some success, but only temporarily. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the great dry of Ur was destroved, 
to bang on in meanness and squalor until an effort was made to 
resusdtate it a couple of centuries later. Then, jose about ztSoo n.c., 
came not revolt but invasion. Under dsesr king, Mursilis the First, the 
Hitdtes entered Babylon. It was by no meam the end of die dty, but 
it was of its Amorite greatness. 

And who were the Hicrites? From the facts that the discovery of their 
importance has been recent whilst the Old Testament docs little ocher 
than mention them casually and patronizingly as one of the tribes of 
Canaan, they remain for most of us a mysterious people. They appear 
in their self-portraits and their portraits by the Egyptians as a laige- 
nosed but not a Semicic-looking people. Their language has definite 
Aryan affinities. Were they '‘Aryans” then? The only possible answer 
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to that questkui it to uy due it» an improper one. Once in the steppe 
coimtties ofEuropeand Ana, north of the Black and dte Caspian Sw, 
there must have been an original Aryan-speaking tribe. But lan g na gf 
can and does cut acroai race; and by the tinv the Aryan language 
speakers appear in history dseir racial dnractenicks are varied. 
Hittites themselves when they appear on dse pages of history aheady 
seem a mixture, an Aryan^peaking aristociacy perhaps superimpoacd 
on a diiEnent indigenous people. Ilie mote one studies ancient history 
the more one becomes convinced that to try to ascribe r»«-ial 





and difierendations is a snare; ancieot peoples must simply be aocepted 
and studied as they are, with ik> laheb attached purely for the sake of 
attaching labels. Two things are really significant about the Hictitea. 
One it dsey were Aryaiwpeakii^. The other it dial their home it 
a hooie of mountains. For some dme now, and for some time to come, 
power is leaving the people of die plains, the originators and developers 
of bxubandry ^ du dty and die setded way of hfii, for the hardier 
peoples of the uplands a^ the mountains. The Hittites are a case in 
point. 

We fuid them estahlished in the highland plateau of Anatoli a, that 
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is to jay Asia Mioor. The scenery of thdr home is rugged, the vafleys 
arc w wooded, but Ae Hmestone-ttudded heights are bleak and 
^ui y. people from the steppes could thrive on them, but peoples 
from the Twin River valleys certainly could not. We heat of the Hittitc! 

nt from tJtt letters of certain merchants from Assur—wc will not call 
tlicni Atsynans for the nation of Assyria is not yet These, in the years 
^und tpoo B.C., were sojourning and going about Adr business m Ae 
Ihttitc country. Tlicy speak of many princes and palaces and of one 
great ptin«: Acre is as yet, one imagines, no more than a looee 
comc^aiion of tribes wiA one aristocrat-rjer exercising or at least 
daiming suzerainty over the rest. The merchants' letten cease—perhaps 
Aey had to retire—and wc learn, from kter annals, that a certain 
Anlctas is fighting his way to Ae top. He destroys Ae town of Hattusas 
in Ae process. Next comes one, Labamas; and he is the real founder of 
rise Hitdte Kingdom, Ac great man from whom later kings claim tlieir 
lineage as Kings Atreus and Aegeus were claisned at ancestors by Ae 
early Gredu. 


Formerly Labamas was Idi^; and then hit sons, his brothers, his 
coimexions by marriage and hii blood*relanon$ were united. And 
the land was small; but wherever he marched to batde, he subdued 
Ac lands of his enemies wiA might. He destroyed the lands and 
made them poweclets, and he made Ae seas his frentters. 

His son, Hattusilis I, continued Ae good work. He transferred his 
capital back to Ae old and previously destroyed site of Hattusas.* He 
becomes more adventurous, and issuing forA from his mountain 
frstuess, over the formidable Taurus range, he and his army struck 
souA and east. They mvested Yamhad, the modem Aleppo. Aleppo 
later revolted, by which time Mursilis I, an adopted son. was on the 
Arone. It was Mursilis who not only reconquered Aleppo but pene¬ 
trated down to Ae middle reaches of the Euphrates and to Babylon. 
We have come to around about Ae year 1600 B.C. and to the end of 
Ac Amorite hegemony and of the Hammurabi era m Babylon. 
Mursilis had made a brilliaat raid; and when he retired, leaving a 


•Wc ilMuld Rally perhan call (he Hkttue (be Hutim or, u the BsypdaDe did, the 
KhaRitct. though (hu''Xh'' is mlly no dior than a aort of ovet^aapitved ‘*H". In any 
case, it was proeaUy only the moat aadant inhahitanas who called thsmselvca by any nacn 
mjm; the Aryasi-spealang conquetots bum have calkd theoHelves MoeUiitig else, 
tbot^ no one knows whM. 
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vacuam, a people called the Kassites filled it and Babylon fell out of the 
run of history for aomething like a rkrni«»t>d years. 

Now dus conqiieit of djc dey of Babylcm can have been no more 
dun a raid, a penetration as ineffective perhapa aa Napoleon’s into 
Ruasta, diough rather more stKccssful. It looki as if the Hittites in the 
pride of their early success have over-reached themselves. They seem at 
dris time to have sufiered fiom cme disability in particitlar, which they 
shared i nd d cn tally with our own Saxon ancestors—and fi nry boA 
must have come from those andent and original Aryan-speaken, the 
similarity may have some significance. It is ^t their royal succesion 
was theoretically elective but in practice a matter of intrigue and 
dispute. This was something indeed of which the Royal House was 
acutely aware: the annals we quoted show a desire to point the mcnal 
of an earlier unity, and we have, too, the records of a speech by the 
great King Hattusilis t himself telling how he fint brought up hit 
nephew to be the Prince Regent and then thought better of it; 

... Well! No one will (in future) bring up the child of his sister as 
his foster-son! The word of die king he has not laid to heart, but the 
word of his mother, the serpent, he has laid to heart.. .. Enough! 
He is my son no more! Then bis mother bellowed like an ox. 'They 
have torn asiuider the womb in my living body! They have ruined 
him, and you will kill him!’ But have I, the king, done any evil?.. 

There is something remarkably human about this appeal, recorded 
—perhaps taken down verbatim?—as an address by the king to ”tbc 
fighting mta of the Assembly and the dignitaries”, something reminis¬ 
cent of the outspokenness in another assembly, when Ach^es rated 
King Agamemnon for his overweening pride and retired to nurse his 
famous wrath. The schemes and app^ of King Hattusilis achieved 
by no means full success: Muisilis, whom he sdopted in the stead of his 
nephew, ended by being murdered in a palace intrigue. The usurper 
and his successors dieii lost most of the cerriCDry won by die arms of the 
diree successful early kings. . . . 

The true greatnett of the Hittites comes about 1460 IkC., and lasts 
fiar something over ajo years. That is a subject for a later chapter; and 
all we need to do here, so far as Hittitc history is concerned, is to 
connect their first and rather false start with their subsequent success. 

*Thi* uid die SbOowfaii qoocadoM are nlieti tram O. R. Gurney's 7 Be MiMa 
(Pcopiin Booka 19SS). 
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After the murder of King Mursilis they ruffcred disatter ftom a people 

called the Hotriaiu and came up agaiiut the might and expert horseman- 

tliip of the Micanni, of both whom more later. It is saffidenc to *ay 
that in the ftce of enemiea and great difficulties they mana^d to 
survwc and finally to consolidate thctnsdves. Tltey evolved in the 
procea better rules for dicir Idngly loceeasion, 
whilst their rulers, like Hammurabi of Baby¬ 
lon, produced a system of justice and a code 
of laws. 

It would be tedious to quote ftom these 
laws at length. The code has many sinularida 
with that of Hammurabi. What is mote 
interesting, however, are the diffierenoes. For 
the Hitdte bws give cm the whole a picture 
of a more enlightened people; ftom our 
modem viewpoinc they show an advance. 

HKte », for instance, much more stress 
on restitution and compensation for a crime 
conunitced and le» on retribution. The only 
capital ofiTcnces ate for rape, unnatural sexual 
intercourse, defumce of ihe authority of the 
state, and disobcdicacc on the part of a slave. 

It is slaves only who ever sufter a sentence of 
mutilation. As with the Anglo-Saxon 'Vere- 
gilt” there it a Kale of chafes for ways of 
causing bodily harm, twenty shekels (roughly 
the value of twenty dieep) for breaking a 
man’s arm or leg, for instance. Slaves are half-price, which U in reahey 
a great advance, the masters no longer being able to do entiidy what 
they like with them. One rule u curious: “If anyone a man or 
woman in quarrel, he buries him and gives four persons, men or 
women, and he (the victim's heir) lets him go home.” The expression 
“persons” is d»t generally used for slaves. Were they slain then at the 
tomb of the murdered man? No one is going to pretend that to be 
even a Hinite slave was a bappy fate. 

The ocher point about this law is that there is something of restitution 
in it but nothing of punishment. The Hittitc law in ftet does not yet 
presume to control private eamitks and the blood feuds of men but 
only to emulate. Indeed, it makes this abnegation spedtic: 
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The rule ofhlood b as follows. Whoever commits a deed ofblood, 
whatever the 'lord of blood’ (le. the next of kin) says—if be says. 
'Let him die’, he shall die; but if he says, iLct lum malr/^ rescitution,’ 
he shall make restittmem: the king sh^ have no say in it. 

The Hittites show thenuelves. in fact, as a tough and fierce and 
independent people, but perhaps more openly magnanimous and less 
darldy cruel dun some of their neighbours. 

These laws date mostly from the first part of the fifteenth century 
B.C.; and by the m i d dl e of tt the Hitdte kings were feeling strong 
enough to make their second and mtsch more successful attempt at 
empire building. They started in exactly the same way as before, by 
attacking and investing Al^po. But now there is a di ffr stt\ni» Another 
power is present; die Uitdtes, it seems likely, were acting in alliam-*. 
with a resuigent Egypt... 

In Egypt there will be some dsne to go before its rulers are moved to 
think of empire or. as one Pharaoh put it, of "extending the boun- 
daria”. The country, having recovered from the earlier of its two so 
mildly called Intermediate Periods, was first to enjoy the piospericy 
of its Middle Kingdom and then sufier its second Intermediate Period, 
in which it knew the unhappiness of alien rule. Fiist we must look at 
this double stretch of history, which wiQ take us to the year 1575 i.c 
Egypt’s Middle Kingdom has sometimes been calJ^ an empire. 
But the title is not yet justified. Later generations accorded to one of its 
Pharaohs, Sesostris III (un-Greek name, Senwosre), the role of a 
conquering hero. But again he does not deserve it. Hus is not to ny 
that Sesostris was anyth^ but a great and powerful monarch: under 
him there is foreign perKtraoon, there are military expeditions. But 
these appear as more a matter of neccaiicy and tlie country’s self* 
preservadon than of ambition and power bursting out at die scams. 
It is outpost forts that ace more eypkal of the period. Egypt after her 
first period of chaos is a different Egypt, hating and fearing t^ foreigiter 
and in particular the nomadic Asiatic, the "aaad-fiuet" as she calls Um. 
"He has been fighting,’’ declared one writer, of the South Palestinian 
warrior of Aam, "since the time of Horus, but be never conquers, 
nor is be ever conquered"—a statement as optimistic in its first part as 
regretfiil in its second. 

Egypt was very prosperous, however. As the Third Millennium 
ends a Theban dynasty at last gaiiu full control, and peace and wdK 
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organized government return to the land. It is, in &ct. highly organized 
govenutient. The local govemow, the once ovct-powerful nomacdis. 
arc at Iciu not deprived of their prestige or their glory or dicir statia, 
though they arc deprived of their autocracy. Tlw Egypt of this time 
is a truly feudal country, and with one autocrat only, the Pharaoh. If 
Saegon I typifies the Eastern potentate, then the nilcr of the Middle 
Kujgdom. when Egypt has reached licr maturity, is the typical mighty 
king god, hedged about with divinity, awe and sycophancy. Here, for 
inswee, is dcacribed the approach of the noUc Sinahe, whose succen 
story was the fevourite reading of Egyptians for generations. At this 
juncture be is an old man, returning to be magi^mously pardoned 
for having incojttiucndy fled the kingdom at his master’s accession. 

I couched the aroand between the sphinxes with my forehead, 
and the royal chil^cn stood in the gateway and received me, and 
the rh nr "^^'''^'"« i that conduct to the hall, set me on elie way to the 
Privy Chamber. I found his majesty on his great throne in the golden 
gateway. When I had stretched myself on my belly, my wits forsook 
me in he pfcacnce, albeit dui god addresred me kindly. 

The Pharaoh's children enter and ceremoniously address the king> 
god and lus comoct holding out “their necklaces, their rattles, a^ 
tbwf sistra": 

“Thy be on foe Beauteous One, O loi^4iving King, on 
the of the Lady of Heaven. May foe Golden One give 

life to thy nose [foe seat of breath and life]. and foe Mistress of foe 
Stan join herself to thee. May foe Upper Egyptian crown go down 
stream, and the Lower Egyptian crown go up stream, and be joined 
both togedser in the mouth of thy majesty. May the serpent be set 
on foy btow.” 

Tbere is a good deal more of this before they allow themselves to 
plead for foe tcc^tion of fois returned wanderer and prodigal son, 

this “barhacian bom in Egypt". But Sinulse, who has bem sojourning 
in foat same of Asm, and indeed highly socccssfuUy, has come 
b afk dressed as a bedouin, and it is a significant couch in the story foat 
Pharaoh's children befose their ceremotual hymn of praise have, with 
mother, behaved much more hiunanly. 

Said bis majesty to the Queen: “See, this is Sinube, who hath come 
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back as an Asudc, a creature of the Bedouins.'’ She uttered an 
exceeding loud cry, *nd the royal children shrieked out together. 
They said unco his majesty: ‘It is not he in sooth. O king, my lord!" 

It apparently needed not only die king's word but a peefumed bath 
and some £ne linen to make than believe the truth.* 

This is a story to illustrate well not only the nuyescy of the Phatacdi 
but the state of sophisticated, rich and liierarchical dvilijation to which 
the Egypdani bad reached and die contrast, crf'which they were perhaps 
exaggeratedly aware, between thenuclves and the peoples who ringed 
them round. The riches, the building activity, the artistic skill of die 
country, aO are at this time increasing greatly. The builders, the 
architects, the artists, and also the rich for whom they cater, 
great demands for material, so that the quasMnilitary, ^uass-commerdal 
expeditions penetrate north as ^ as the Orontes—near the banks 
which a later Pharaoh will do great deeds—and south into Nuhia and 
Ethiopia or die Land of Cudi, whence will be extracted gold and 
ebony and ivory, and ostrich fathers and leopard and the 
tasselled tails of giraffes. Meanwhile die people will be law*abiding and 
wtQ seek advancement, it seems, not by intrigue and violence bot by 
hard work and the careful fostering of the regard of dioae in whose 
hands lies promoticui. The laws of property and of inheritance become 
strict and detailed. The demands of the priesthood are regularized and 
daborate—4 certain temple superintendent is shown as due to receive 
daily not only dglu jugs of beer but sixteen loaves of varying sizes. 
Though there is given a much greater impression of spaciousness and 
of creative abihty than in die parallel dvilizatioa of the Harappans, 
sdll flourishing at this time, yet the Middle Kingdom Egyptians may 
have been nearly as closely regimented. The common people at this 
time developed their worship of the great trini ty of gods, Osiris, kis, 
and her infwt Horns, mesdy a friendly and lioraely trio. It is also 
zigniilcant diar the frlcon*he^ed wai-god, Month or Mont, eo be 
revived by tbc Pharaoh who later goa to war on the Orontes, becomes 
at present less in frvour than the Theban (and human-headed) god of 
nature and fecundity, Amun, later to be allied to die Son God to become 
Amun-RS. Prom t^ nomes on the outskirts and the Magtnot I- itk of 
die blockhouses, the offidals keep a vrary and protective eye, and 
report back to their Pharaoh: "AJl the a&irs of the King’s domain 
are safe and sound." 

*QDoadoai bkeo ftosn Adolf Enoan's book of mnilujocii, fvevloudjr lefined to. 
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But dien the Twlfth Dynasty pcccn out in the reign of a woman, 
denoting dynastic disptiic, and in wcaltnea. And if Ac comfottiM 
reports on the state of the realm continue they are not true, for west 
ness witliin always attracts the nomads from without. There comes 
now. in die shape of the so-called Second Intermediate Period, the rule 
of the Myksos or Shepherd Kings. 

"Shepherd Kings" is not the correct traiuladon of the word Hykset, 
whkh should be "chieftain of a foreign hill-country”. It does not grye 
an altc^cthcr wrong idea, nevertheless. Car here were the flodc-tending 
bedouin, the nomads again. Josephat, the Jcvmh historian of the first 
ccncupF A.U., wanted to sec ui the word’s derivation the meaning 
"capdve-shcpltcrd”, and Aat error, too, is not without significance. 
For Ac truth of die story of Joseph and his brethren may genuinely lie 
widiin this Myksos invasion, which may even have been in part, or at 
its start, a humble and a peaceful invasion. Not much is known about 
titesc times in £gypt, and what is told about it by the Egyptians 
thenuelvcs may well give a frise impression, for dsere is an obvious 
tendency to exaggerate die terror and misery so that the greatness of 
Ae iildmate liberators nuy be enhanced. It was a foreign dominacioa 
indeed. But die Hyksos dynasty—there were probably six generadoas 
of it—seem to have been at pains to conciliate the nadve inhabitants 
and (like most barbarian invaders throughout history) to ape the 
greatness they had usurped, giving themselves names compounded of 
Ac Sun God RE and adopting die use of Ae hieroglyphic writing. Nor 
does it seem that diey ever fully conquered die Upper Kingdom. 

Benefits they did leave behind, or at least new t^gs, and two that 
were significant. Tliese were bronze weapons and the liorse-and- 
chaiiot, wiAout cither of which a peaceful Egypt, however, bad 
managed so far very successfully to thrive. 

The process of expulsion of the Hyksos may well have been more 
painful for the inhabitants than the invaders. Khamose is the first 
hberator. He possessed power around bis nadve Thebes but no more— 
except ambition. He is described as mmplaining to his courdcss, I 
should like to know what serves this strengA of mine, when a cbieftaia 
is in Avatis (the Hyksos capital, m the Delta), and another in Cush, 
and I sic united with an Asiatic and a Nubian, each man in bis poeseasioo 
of bis slice of diis Egypt.” The coiirdecs, as do all Egyptian courcien 
in die annab, thereby giving htgUight to die Pharaoh’s henasm, 
counsel caution: things arc not so bad and why seek to disturb them? 
Khamose's reply is Aat they are wrong and he will fight—as be bat 
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ilrculy *aid, he will giapplc widi die Hybo« kii^ "and rip open 
bis belly”. 

Klunic»e doei fight hi$ eaeroy juccetsfolly. "When the earth became 
fight I WM upon him as it were a hawk. Hie dtne of perfuming the 
mouth [euphuism foe hmeh or breakfast] came and I overthrew Kim , 
I tazed his wall. I slew his people and I caused his wife to go down to 
the river-bank” [at captive, presumably]. Soon Khamose is taunting 
an already half-beaten enemy. And then be boasts of his ruthless treat¬ 
ment of his own unheroic and too complacent people: 

I razed their towns and burned thdr places, they being made into 
red ruins for ever on account of the damage which dicy did within 
this Egypt, and they made themselves serve the Asiatics and bad 
fonaken Egypt thdr mistress. 

This is a new sort of talk for an Egyptian Pharaoh, who had erstwhile 
preferred to boast of the blessings of peace that he had brought to his 
people. It is CO be followed soon by that ocher new plsraie, “extend 
the boundaries”. In fea. if the fine intmnediate Period left the 
Egyptian people shocked into a craving for peace and ordered govern¬ 
ment, then t^ second period left Egypt’s ruling caste shamed into a 
craving for power and glory. There comes now the femout Eighteenth 
Dynasty of fighting Pharaohs, chieftains who leave behind Legends of 
permuJ prowas—two of the Tuthmoses are febulous bowmen just u 
a later Odysseus, whose ancestors were at this very tim*. Ktcling along 
the shores of Greece, was a fabulous bowman, wdiilst another, fore¬ 
shadowing AchiDet, is a tremendous athlete, rowing as stroi^y as 
two htmdred men. 

The great names of this dynasty are the above-mendoned Tuthmosis 
(once wrongly called Thothmes) and Amenopliis (un-Greek cqui- 
valast, Amoihotep), three of the former and four of the latter. Most 
femous, perhaps, are Tuthmosis I and IE and Amenophis U, lU and tV. 
the last, however, femous by no means as a warrior but because he 
changed his name, significantly, to Akhnecen. The span between the 
accession of the first Amenophis and the last apostate one u exactly 
two hundred years, 1550 to 1350, and Egyptian dates have by this 
period become certain to within a year or two. Between the warriors 
comes one who was content to gather fame at home, and the was a 
woman. Queen Haesheesup, or to give her the slightly more mciufluous 
name chat Sir Alan Gardiner insists is the more correct o ne. 
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Hufaepsowe. Haihepsowe was a remarkable wonuo and it it a pity due 
beauK she doea not nodoeaUy appear on the intenutioiul scene we 
cannot pay much attention to her. She was the fine person that we 
bear of as wearing macfulin# dress: she assumed the fall tide, ttatns and 
regalia of the Pharaoh, down to the Htde wooden imitation beard. 
She has two particukr claims to our attention. The usual pharaonic 
boasting was fbcnsed in her reign upon deeds of architecture ostenta¬ 
tion and bet reference to dsc amount of gold she used, however 
diKonnted, shows that imperial Egypt was growing very rich indeed. 
The other point b that by managing to hang on to the throne for what 
should have been the fine years of her son's reign she must have 
seriouily cramped his style and set btm all the mOK decennioedly on a 
ressewed course of conquest and military campaigning. 

This son was Tuthmosts ni (1490 to 1468). And it is to him (in hu 
dghih campaign) dsat the UitdtE king sent gifts and with whom he 
therefore probably allied himself when he set out to destroy Aleppo 
and to found the asoyear-loag Hittice empire. 
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Minoans and Mycenaeans 


W HAT is hAppening, we miue ask. on the Dordiern atck of the Fertile 
Crescent that Hictite tad Egyptian should meet there. 

There is beginning a time of movement and »t«^i»awng turmoil that 
finally and through the course of two crucial centuries, the fourteenth 
and thirteenth centuries B.C.. alfects the whole of the Eastern Medi- 
temoean world. To understasul this we must turn n^vt to die 
cdvilizadon of Crete in its great days and to the rise to power of the 
Gceck-cpeakmg Myoenaeans. We shall &id that at about the rifyv * of die 
fall of Aleppo the Cretan arhcocracy are becoming Greek-speaking, a 
&ct very surprising to historians when it was lately discovered and no 
doubt highly significant to the Mtnoasu when it happened. That it 
cannot have been wholly imcosmccted with the end their greatness 
which was little mote than half a century ahead cannot have been 
apparent to them, any more than it can have been apparent to the 
d^endcis of Aleppo that their troubles and all the turmoil aiouiul them 
had its chief basic cause in the rcsdcssneis of that great parent Aryan- 
speaking stock one of&hoot of whkh was Mycenaean. For a prosperous 
and pleasure-loving cdvilizadon that habitually looked to its original 
mentors in the south and east there was an ominous thunder on the 
left to which, however, dseir ears were as yet completely untuned. 

That the late Minoajs civilization was a pleasure-loving one seems 
reasonably apparent. We may do them an ityusdee, however. For there 
is somethir^ about our knowledge chat, with Sir Arthur Evaiu’s 
dramatic discoveries and his brilliant exploiutiost of their significance 
still in OUT memory, we are likely to forget. It is simply dm this 
knowledge is not large; compared with that of Egypt or Mesopotamia 
it may be called exiguous. The Minoans l»ve left, or at least there has 
been discovered, practically no written records due tell us of their 
history. This statement is not mcasu to belittle Michael Ventrit’s 
decipherment of the "Lmcac B” writing. It is to say that such vniting 
was used, it seems clear, for httle more than country-estate accounting, 
that it vras not a safficdently fiexihle instrument lot anything much 
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□lore demanding, and that it seems to have been used, at least on the 
matnJand of Crete, for no longer period than half a century or so. 
lu predecessor, linear A, muse have been an even mote rudimentary 
instrument, and unless very une^qsected discoveries are made the £ict 
that it has not been deciphered can be accepted by the historian with 
no great r^ret. 

All this nuy signify something more than that our knowledge of 
Minoan history cannot be great. It may mean that there is really not 
muds history to know-'happy are a people who have no history, and 
the Minoaiu were happy in the sea that surrounded and isolated them 
so long as they bad command iL It may mean also, fi-om the very 
&ct that they developed no cRkient writing, that for all the sophistica* 
tion and luxury of thdr later days they not so very mui^ in the 
and the immaterial inventions that was of lasting 

The greatest importance of the Minoan Empire is that it acted, rather 
as the Roman Empire was to act, as a carrier into Europe and so into the 
rest of the world of the benefits of civilizadons that preceded it—duly 
stamped nevertheless with its own individuality in tlse proccu. 

Let to not overdo tlse mimmizing. For the stamp of Minoan 
individuality was certainly disdnettve; and Minoan i^ture of the 
Second MiUesuiium is a colotufiil. ^rriring and unique affair. It will be 
well to list io outstanding characteristics, shown by its relics, &om tiny 
signet seals and delicate figurines to the whole sprawling but controlled 
mass of the palaces of Knoasos and Phaistos. They are; a great architec¬ 
tural skill, particularly in the practical aspects of comfort, such as light 
wells and drainage; delicate artistic skiil rivalling the Egyptian but 
much less boiuMl by formality; a love of nature and of the tiecoraeivc- 
ness in particular of the creatures of the sea, as exemplified in the 
on their pottery and frescoes, and a love of brightness and colour, as 
exemplified in those tame frescoes; a cheerful pleasure, not to say 
co^oetcisluiess, in dress and personal ornament, both male and female; 
a passioa for athletics and spectacles of bodily tlcin. 

The Mtnoans had riseir mythical great architect as bad the Egyptians. 
But whereas Imhotep was also a great writer and healer, Daedalus >vas 
alto a great artificer. After his indiscretion over Ariadne be soccessfiiUy 
flew (or sailed?) away from the wrath ofhit king; but his own ingenuity 
betrayed him, for when he solved the riddle of how to pbcc a thread 
from one end to the other of a spiral shell (by harnessing an ant and 
letting it do die job), the avenging King Minos knew that he h*/! 


way or ttw 
significance. 
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CAUght up widi du man who had Ion him hia daughter. Daedalm u 
the cunning nun. forerunner of Odysem diough rather undeservedly 
less lucky. Ptrlsaps it was Daedalus, or a man of the sdiool of Daedalus, 
who solved the problem of preventing the rainwater, that at Knossos 
ran down a series of flights of steps at right angles to each other, from 
pouring over the platfbrnu at junction. This he did by mnVmg 
the runnels at die side parabolic, giving the water its natural course in 
&Il and thus so reducing its speed diat it could he kept in bounds. 



A qiecnde for a {^emw-loving people: from a Minoan zhy ton 

£ngineetii^ and plumbing do not make a civiloation, however, and 
h is a dull mind that is most impressed by die W.C.B of the palace of 
Knossos. Perhaps the greatest significance of the place is that it u a 
palace and not a temple and a palace for the living and uot for the dead. 
Here is die diflcreoce from Babylonia and Bgypt. 

Which is not to say that the Minoans were inehgious, though it does 
illustrate a very different outlook. 

There are the snake goddesses and the bulls, liow do tlicse connect; 
and did the Minoans merely play with the bull or worship it? To take 
the second question first, the answer can only be ''both”. The Minoans 
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»eem to be obteMcd by bulb. But the wild aurochs is a most imposing 
animal, bigger dian modem buO and certainly more athletic than 
die walking steaks that lumber about our agricultural thow-ringt. And 
even now the bull is a symbol of lustiness. To tame it and then to mati-h 
against its strength and grace the strcngdt and grace of men and girb 
who alto had superior wit and cunning, this was not an uruuuiral thing 
to do ibr a peo{de who had the affluence and leisure luffident to spend 
the time and energy required. The famous boll leap u at least something 
that, so fir as we know, no one has ever had the temerity to cry since 
the fifteenth century b.c. If Theseus succeeded in it before he carried off 
an admiring Ariadne, it would be intEresting to know bow many 
montlu’ training be needed beforehand. The average life-span of the 
heroic buU-athiete—bejevrelled, decorated, hasr-curled, idolized— 
would also be an interesting figure to have. 

All that is not religion, however, any more than plumbing u 
civilization, except in so far as a symbol oflustmessis also a symbol of a 
desired and worshipful Nature’s focundity. The Minoan god is a 
goddess. And her familiar and emblem is the snake, which, with his 
belly to the ground, u acceptedly a symbol of the earth. Here then can 
be nothing mote than another emanadon of the familiar Earth-Goddeas 
of all andquity, the cosnfordng mother who like Egyptian Ids is the 
fount of all richness and life and beneficence. No primidve religion, 
however, has been merely cosy, at least not after the priests get bold of 
it The snake element b a little dnister. Perhaps this was another 
Minoan example of man pitdug himself against aji animal. The female 
figures intertwined vrith snakes may all be priestesses rather than 
goddesses: end there b something heiwc in conquering one's natural 
aversion of the rcpdlc and suffldently pcnecradng its dim mind to be 
able to control it—or at Icut something impcesdve and spectacular. 
Perhaps the Minoans were eidiibidonuis. 

Another aspect of their earth religion—to give it its resounding 
Ktendfic-Greck tide, theii rhrhonic region—^was even more sinbter. 
Tins b where enters the probable connection with die bull; it b an 
interpretation made by Sir Arthur Evasu and given in his own 
monumental The Palate oj Minos and also expertly summarized in 
Leonard CoOiell’s book that oovcia the exploits of both Henry 
Schliemann and Arthur Evans, The BuU of Minos. An usiexpecced 
aspect of the palace of Knossos discovered by Evans was the nundier of 
occasions, at least three, on which it was devastated and tebuilt. Evans 
knew of thepropendty of Crete to suffer seismic shocks and had indeed 
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penonany e3q>ericnccd djem. This kd him to make inquiry into more 
recent historica] timet and to disoovet that the itland experienced a 
major eatdiquake on average once a century. He believed, therefore, 
that the Knotsos devastation was natural and not manmade: the 
Minoara must have had a very healthy fear, not to say horror, of 
eardjquakes. But not only that. Evans found a connection between 
bulls and earthquakes. In unearthing a building that had obviously 
sufFered ruin from earthquake he discovered the skulls of two bulls, 
placed near to tripod altacs, obviously propitiatory sacrifices. There 
was also the line in the /tied: "In Bulls does the Eartli-shakcr delight" 
Tlten he experienced a more serious earth-shock Kitnaelf. From the 
safety of the fcrro-concrete VilLi AriaJiu which he had had built for 
hinwelf he watched and listened. The bells of Candia's cathcdtal were 
moved to chime, women shrieked, the roofi of two small housa 
crashed, a mist of dust arose, and "a dull sound arose from the ground 
like the muffled roar of an angry bull”. There comes to mind obviously, 
as there came to Sir Arthur Evans’s mind, the fable that King Minn. 
kept in the depciis of his labyrinth a terrible monster, the Minotaur, 
who was buU-headed. There was also the foct that the only obviously 
religious aspects of the palace, the lustra] chambers containing sinks or 
stands for human anointing, the pillared crypt that provided for (he 
catching of sacxiiicta] blood, were all underground. Did on snUinr^ 
feast days or at dniet of emergency King Minos, as high priest as vreO 
as monarch, don the ritual m«df of a bull and make propitiatory 
sacrifice? 

A rehgioa. then, compounded perhaps of primitiveness, exhibitiooiam 
and foar, yet not observed with any great depths of passion, except for 
chat fiar which wiQ drive any man to sincerity when it arrives. Such u 
not a very complinuncary analym. Put it rather that the Minoaos seem 
less overwhelmed by superstition and the ruk of the priest chan any 
ocher of the early civilizations, a trait that we at least like to foci is 
European rather than Oriental. 

And finally, two other aspects of Miiunn cxvilizadoo chat help to 
give a picuue that we can admire nuber than deride. The fic» is that 
King Minos—ticle of a dynasty rather chan the name of an individual— 
came down to the Greeks by reputation not only as a great rder of an 
empire of the teas, a thalassocncy, but as a great law-giver. Like liam- 
mutabi before him and Moses after him. Minos received the abkes of 
the law straight foom the god himself, in this instance from Zeus in his 
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awe 4 iupmng ave in the Cretan motintains. One cannot imagine the 
Minoam regimented; bat they may in fact have eiyoyed the protection 
of good laws and sound justice. The other significant aspect is that they 
are men of peace, with less evidence of weapons of war and certainly 
foroficacions to their cities than even dsc Bgyptians. They depended 
npon their command of the sea. 

That they finally lost diat command becomes all too obvious, for 
dieir civilhation is snuHed out almost as suddenly and completely as a 
.-a ptiU flamf bttwcen wetted finger and thumb. A description of their 
end, however, we will leave to an wiiciiing chapter. Here we will look 
at their hbtoty up to some fifty years before that catastrophe which 
came "on some spring day around the year 1400, when the wind was 
in the south”. 

There b in trutli not much to tclL There are falls and rcbuildings of 
the palaces and ensuing chax^, not drastic, in styles of architecture 
and ceramia that enable the archaeologists, Sallowing Evans’s lead, to 
make dscii divuions and subdivisions of Early, Middle and I.aee Mtnoan 
cultures. There are hints of an influence outside events upon thb 
uolaced and self^suflidenc people. 

Early Minoan ended roug^y at the turn of (he miUenniam, aooo B.C., 
or some would say as lace as 1800. Middle and Late Mmoan extend to 
aboat laoo B.C., but the last two centoties are a time of enormously 
diminbhed greatness, the full flowering of the Mtnoan civihation 
being, thcrc&re, a matter of only four or at most six hondted years. 
At its begmning Crete b for the first time united, culturally if not 
politically; Pliabtos during the ensutng centuries may have been a rival 
of or a subsidiary to Knmsos, towards the end almost octcainly the 
latter. 

The ending connectiODS ate already established and die Minoan 
ships have for long been commanding the surrounding teas. Trading 
stations may have led to colcmics, in Cyprus as well as the Cyclades, 
for instance. Evidence of trade with the Hittites has even been found. 

But soon after iBoo Egypt b suflering her second relapse into 
anarcity and then the comparative barbarism of the Hyksos rule. The 
ef&ct b appuenL Tlie Minoani turn dieir eyes northwards. They set up 
their trading stations and then their colonics on the maudand of 
Greece, on the Peloponnese. Up through Sparu and the fertile plain 
of Argos dsey come and then through the mountain pass to the Gulf 
of Corinth. The new sites of dtia and citadels appear: Vaphio, Sparu, 
Asine, Tiryns, Mycenae, Argos, Corinth. Where now lies the sUt of die 
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(Viritirfi Canal porterage wouM have canied the trade goods &om one 
atm of tbe sea to die other; and where there is porterage there are dues 
to be paid and the controlling prinee grows rich. This sea route itself 
tor th»t matter may now have been Cretan, taken over from the first 
important town of Troy, “Troy II’’ which £uriy reoendy bad suc¬ 
cumbed very oompkcely to some enemy unknown. 

15 So or thereabouts sees a coUapae of Knossos and a rebuilding, and 
conveniendy dates for the archaeologist the end of JliiMe Miwm 
cnlture and the beginning of Latt. Crete is now at the top of her curve 
of greatness, enjoying ha Classical era, soon beginning to show signs 
of cfletencss and decline. This is die time, coo, of Egypt’s retorn to 
greatness, and we now sec depicted on her commemofative walls die 
"Keftiu”, who by their hair-^cyles and their dress are wellnigh un¬ 
mistakably Minoant. They appear not as captives nor as suppliants, but 
as eqoals, proudly bearing g^ts. 

I4j0 is the last date ^fore the tragedy of 1400. It has a double 
significance. Phalscos but not Knossos appears to suffer about now some 
sort of atastrophe. The linear A. writing, which bad displaced the 
earlier crude pictographic hieroglyphs a hundred years or so earlier, 
now in corn gives way to the Linear B. And the Linear B which the 
scribes and storckcepecs are scratching on to tablets and shards is being 
scratched too on the Greek mainland and the language it scratches, 
in all instances, is <sr early Creek. 

We are led, obviously and inevitably, to the Mycenaeani. 

Were the Myccnaeans Grecb or Cretans; were they Aryan-speakeo, 
part of the dde from the north chat had sarted to move at the turn of 
the millennium, or part of the original neolitliic, '’dark-white” 
Mediterranean populatioo? It is important eo answer this clearly. To 
say that they were probably a mixture does not help at all: all races 
soon become mixtures but Aey retain their original spirit and culture. 
To say that sc is not easy to he clear is not helpful either: something 
can be done. One thing most be understood at the start: the 
Mycenaeani. once called more vaguely the Aegeans, arc called so 
because Mycenae, lying where the plain of Argos lifts itsdf up north¬ 
wards to mo unwim, was dscit principial cstadel. Now it is true that here 
and about here the finds—seals and scraps of frc«o-^ve shown a 
remarkable affinity to the Miuoan—it was tbc/orrifwwss of them that 
first set Arthur Evans on his search for an outside origin. But these 
finds ate not wholly Mkoon in character. The subjects depicted are 
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hunting anil fighting; die manner, in fact, is Miaow but the matter 
not so. On the one hand there are signs that, as has been said, Minoan 
tradets were turning away firom Bgypt to Greece fiom about 1750 
onwards; on die ocher dim are signs that by this time or even earlier 
Aryan-tpeaken have penetrated into the Peloponnese and are ousting 
or subjugadog in their masterful way the aboriginal “Pela^atis”, as 
they fftlM dim. One of two things then: the lords of Mycenae 
and its were either Minoans who rapidly cook on die way of 

life of the local Aryan-speaking aristocracy, or they were Aryan- 
speaking aristocrats who had allowed Minoans to teacli them how to 



The ounaer Minoasi, the nuner Myoenaean: fresco (lestored) 
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become lidi. From that onoertainty, however, we can go to a certainty. 
By the fifteenth century at btesc the Mycenaeant have become entirely 
disunccive and entirely different from the Minoans. This has happened 
either by brute force—there is a fabled dynasdc cuasle at Myoenac—or 
by moral fiuce. The Myceiucans are “themselves”, very distinctly so; 
and all their deeper affinities lie vridi those always masterful and 
aristoceatic invadm from the north. The Myccnacans are the fine 
Grceb. 

We are back in times as feudal, though on a smaller scale, as Egypt’s 
Middle Kingdom. We ate forward as it were in times as aristocratic 
and berc^ as chose of the Saxons and the Vikings, into times almost, 
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i( might be said, of the eighteenth-centufy English country gendeman, 
duty substiniting for “hunting, ihoodng and fithmg ** hunting, shooting 
and fighting. 

Use sources for assessing the Mycetueaiu are more plentiful than the 
corresponding Minoan. 'Ihere are the archaeological finds, almost as 
spectacular; there is the Linear B scxipc, deciphered by Michael Venttis 
with the help of John Chadwick assd others and found on tablets at 
more than one Myceiucan site as well as at Knossos; there is the Iliad 
and the Odyssey. The three sources have to be created with respect and 



Mycoiaean “treasure”: a gold cup showing a bull eaiaated by 
adecoy 


caution and the last with some measure of disbelief when it fiuls to 
tally with either of the other two. Homer, it must be remember^ is 
in time a very long way ahead. He wrote probably in the eighth 
century ft.c. and o/tlie early years of the twelfth century, when the 
Mycenaean dviliiatkm was rapidly appcoachusg its ersd. However, if 
we can lotdt at the Egyptian ways of life a thousand years apart and 
find them only superl^ially disdnguahablc, there is no reason to 
suppose that we cannot do the same with Mycenaean life in. say, 1650 
(the probable dating of Henry Schliemann’s great finds) and at 1190 
which is generally thought to date very doscly the fill of Troy. 
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Homer, eoo, was telling of what ba^ come down to him; and when 
tYi<»n have DO writing to make them alack and lazy in the maner their 
memories are always quite phenomenally good. In point of &ct Homer 
is a mumire, at times imputing to the heroes of Troy the automs of his 
own age—the burning of the dead, for instance—and at times 
remarkably accurate, even to the extent of concradicting himself, 
Usually, for instance, be speaks of round skidds; but once he graphi¬ 
cally docribes a differenc sort; Hector returning to rally lus townsmen 
and with his tall shidd sltmg hdund him and “tapping his beds as he 
walked”. The tall type of shidd is corroborated by finds both at 
Mycenae and—showing the Minoan influeoce—at Knoesos. Perhaps 
Homer's most spcccaculat piece of detailed accuracy is his description 
of a cop decorated with doves whkh on one occasion Odysseus uses: 
its exact replica, except tliat it has two handles instead of the described 
four, was found by Schliemann in the shaft graves at Mycenae ajtd 
dating, it b now l^evcd, about l 6 $o. Treasures in chose days were 
kept and remembered. 

“Treasure” b, in fact, one of the key words in describing the 
Mycenaean aristocracy. Though the primary point to realize u how 
very definitely it was an aristocracy. In Homer nobody matters except 
the heroes (and, of course, the gods, who hdp or hi^er the heroes) 
and it u easy to see that nobody marten to the heroes except theuiselvet 
—on the only occasioiu in which Odysseus has to deal with the lower 
orders he treats them horahly and as if to appeal to clieir better nature or 
sense of honour was, by contrast, a compkee waste of time. On the big 
cousitry esute, in the household or eikos, there u the noble family, of 
three generations (or even four if war has by good fortune failed to 
shorten Hfi); there are the recainets, fiom diamberlains such as 
Menclaiu's “my lord Eteonens", or the )'oung Achilles’ squire and 
fiiend, Patrodus, down to the fisrm band and old recainer such as 
Odysseus' Emmacua, the swineherd: cbcre are the specialisu and 
experts, headed in impoccance by the tnetal workers; there are the 
slaves, predominandy female: and, hovermg duoonsolatdy on the 
periphery, the (hes, the mastericss man who owes allegiance to and can 
seek procectioo fiom no man, And the noble &mily itsdf lives in 
splendour. Homer describes it, no doubt wide some loving exaggera¬ 
tion. Here is tise youthful Tdemachus, son of Odysseus, talking co bis 
fiiend, the son of Nestor, afiec being dined in die great pillared m^iiren 
of King MeneUus: 
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"Look aroimd this echoing hall, my dear Peisistratos. The whole 
place gleams with copper and gold, amber and silver and ivory." 

And then Uclen, a reformed and matronly but still beautifiii Helen: 

... Helen with her ladies came down from her lofty perfumed room, 
looking like Artemis with her golden distaff Adreste drew up for 
her a comfortable chair; Aldppa brought a rug of the softest wool; 
while Phylo carried her silver work>^ket, a gift from Akandre, 
wift of Folybua, who lived in Egyptian Thebes, where the houses 
are furnished in the most sumptuous ftshion.* 

Now here is wealth and ostcntadoiL Where did the wealth come 
from? Partly, of course, from the land that was fanned—there are 
lefesences in the Lisvear B tablets to docks of slseep of surprising 
magnitude, and these will be accounting figures and not literary ones 
and so much more likely to be accurate. But that source was not 
sufhdent by a long way. 

Tlie fint extraivcous nurce is not caaedy trade. It is its gendemanly 
equivalent. It would not be quite right to call the Mycenaean seigneurs 
merchant princes. At times 'robber baron" might be nearer the mark: 
the Prince of Mycenae, as did the Ptinoc of Troy, sat himself at a 
strategic point and exacted his due from the trading catavans that had 
to pass c^t way. A better ride would be Dispenser and Receiver of 
"(^cs”. The Mycenaeam were not al<mc in this practice. There are the 
Kefriu on the Egyptian walls; we shall be heating of bitter complaints 
by lesser breeds of Eastern royalty of the inadequacy and infrequency 
of the current Pharai^’s muniftcence; and there is even a strong 
resemblance in the modem African system of “dashing”. It is teally 
trade at one remove, and smelling sweeter to the proud and sensitive 
aristocrat by being given another name. Odysseus is aftronted when 
one of Penelope’s suicon, fiiling to pierce his di^uisc, suggests that 
he may be a trader—no, he is a player of games, and rise dangerous 
game ^shooting arrows in particular. All the Homeric heroes exchange 
gifts; and it would have been unchtnkable for them not to have 
honoured dscit own ride of the tacit bargain, and perhaps unthinkable 
too not to have had to suit the grcatxscss of the recipient by the greatness 
of the gift. 

*nai and cniiang qdooboat act ftom B. V. Rieifs uaiuladon of the OAur)' (Pnwua 
Booka, iMSl-^rmuiuof ^irpcuD worki of an, sift* ftom A me i wp hl* Ilandm ure 
been bvaa at Mycenae. 
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odtos. therefore, had in tcoreroom, u important » place u die 
mcgaron; aivd tfaerein. meticubialy accoonted for, WM kept the 
Treasure. It would have contained die more dowtveo-earth emhlema of 
r ji-h w . dvc great jart of com and wine and oiL Bat it would also have 
r/Mirainrd the gifts, the great works of art, in patticolar the works of 
me tal made by chose moat important of the spedalists, the resident tmichs 
and dnken, mm who would be created with special considcracion— 
there is poinble evidence of this on one of the Linear B uhlets—lest be 
th rh o ld take up his Cools of trade and go clsc^cre. Hie point of this 
system is that it is an aristocratic system , one that hid the totdid 
f ^Vnlatinn evcu when it was present and that demonstrated magnifi¬ 
cently the openness of hand and heart. It did not create wealth—the 
slave and the spedaHst did diat—hut it kept it in drculadon and perhaps 
tended to give more to him who already had.... 

The odiet method open to the Mycenaean princes of obtaining 
wealth, if not of creating it, was to go to war. 

This they did with zest. Here was the advantage of obtaining wealth 
not from your friends but your enemies. It also obtained for you 
wealth-producing wealth, the slave. A proud dtk of the Homeric 
heroes u “lacker of cities”. And when a dty was sacked the usual £ste 
of the men was death and of the women and children slavery, even the 
hi glx-tt not being exempt, witness the sad forebodings in the Iliad 
of Hector’s Andromache and the £Kt that one of Helen’s women was, 
by repute, Aechta. who was none other than the mother of Theseus 
^n/I hid been taken capdve on the Aigivc’s levenge for Theseus’ rash 
attempt to forestall Paris in the abdoedon of the most beaudful of 
women. 

Now. these two methods of obtaining wealth and prestige have a 
deeper signiTicance, in chat diey both illustrate a point of view, a 
traditson. The Mycenaeans may not have been alone in this, it may be a 
growing phenomenon in the world of the Second Millennium. But 
they possess the tradition paramountly. It n a tradidon of pride, and of 
glory. Of heroism and of heroics. There is one task and one task only 
for a prinoe, and that is to gain glory. Says Hector hopefully of his 
baby son as he holds him in his arms for the last tune: 

“Zeus, and ycni other gods, grant that this boy of mine may be. 
like me, pie-eniinent in Troy; as strong and brave as I; a mighty 
king of dium. May people say, when be comes back from battle, 
'Here is a better man than his father.’ Let him bring home the 
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bloodttiined armour of the enemy he has killed, and make hit 
mother happy/' 

Afhillfit is made a little to see the »dness of the tradrtioo, the flaw 
in it, which is the probability of an early death. But that b Homer 
spealdng, not Achilla. Whatever doubtl or deeper thoughts they may 
have had on occasion, the typical Mycenaean nursed unquestioningly 
a tiaditioo and code ^t had Utde regard (or gendeness or mercy hot 
great regard (or heroism and honour and glory in war.... 

And like the Vikings after diem, the Myccnaeans went out to sedc 
it They did not, we may say on second c^ughts, pocseas an empire^ 
but rather an area in wh^ they raided. They went on doing it to the 
end, in &ct until they were made to swallow cbeir own bitter m edicin e. 
In the (oQowing chapters we shall see them doing it, somedma no 
more than apparently minor diaractets in events of greater import. 
They had t h^r own agnificance none the less. 


CBArTES XTt 


First M^iddo 

That viie enttny, of Kadeth, has fame and entered htU) MegitUo, 
and he is there at this mment. He has gathered to himself the princes 
of all lands who were loyal to Egypt.,. their horses, their soldiers, and 
ieir people. And he reys-~so Vtey *iy —‘7 will stand u fight against 
His Ma/esty here In Megiddo.’* Tell me what is in your hearts. 

So, by hit recocdj at Kanuk, the gteat Pbanoh, Tuthmoeia ID, ipoke 
to bit generali at a council of war. Hie year it 146S or thereabouts and 
it it a couple of yean tioce die ^ice-young monarch had at last 
&eed hitniclf from hts outwardly peacehd but dynaUtrally repressive 
ttepmochcr and aunt, Hashcptowe, and had come to be sole ruler. 
He has wasted little time before setting out north and east across the 
dcacct to show the world his prowess a^ to "extend the boundaries of 
Egypt in accordance with the command of bis £uher AmunoRC”. 

ihs less heroic generals, to the record goes, objected that the road to 
Megiddo was through > dangerously narrow dffiln (the encunce, in 
&ct, of the plain of Jordan into the mountains of Lebanon): 

Will not hotK have to go behind horse, and soldiers and people 
hkewisc? Shall oar own vanguard be fighting, while the rear stands 
here in Aruna and doa not fight? Now there are two roads here. 

Tuthmosts, however, was resolute and bold, as befitted a New 
Kingdom Phatsioh an empire builder: 

As I live, as Re loves me, as my fiither Amun &voort me, and 
as I am rejuvenated with life and power. My Myesry will proceed 
along this Aruna road. 

Here is die ennain-raiser to diote two centuries of vast turmoil and 
change, the fourteenth and thirteenth centuries s.c. 

By X46B Bgypt bad reached half->w8y in her two-century span of 
uninterrupted greatness and prosperity afiet the final expulsion of the 
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Hyksos fiwcigDcr* onA the inception of his New Kingdom. Amenophis I 
had changed the policy of hii fadscr Amods, a second liberator, to one 
of extending the boundaries. This he had done moady in the KWth, 
colonia^ Nubia and leaving behind vioeroyi. His son. “raging like a 

panclier ■ had first continued this procesa, returning triumphantly down 
the Nile with the body of a recalcitrant chiefiain hnng upside down 
at the prow of his vcisd. Then he had. with the new-found war 
weapon that the Hykios had bcqucitlted to him. the horse and chariot, 
made spcctacolar progress aaoas Palestine and Syria to meet and 
subdue the people called the Mitanni, crossing the upper teaches of the 
Euphrates to do so. On his way back, in be^ and sporting vein, he 
bad indulged in an elephant hunt. His son, Tuthmosis II, though 
seemingly a lesser man. also raged like a panther, and by punitive raids 
managed to keep the outposts of his empiie rdativdy quiet, both 
south and notth. There followed the icign of Hasbepsowe, first alone 
asid then ostensibly as no more than 
00-regem with this Tuthtnosit in of 
the battle of Megiddo. She built, as 
we have aid, tnagnificently, boast- 
it^ of the wealth of gold that she 
used, and did much to restore 
Egypt's Hyksos-defiled religious 
sanctuaries and no doubt to a 
parallel extent her country's pride 
and sdf-rcspece. But the subjugated 
peoples 00 the outskirts of Egypt's 
empire would always revolt if left 
Coo long unimpress^ by a sight of 
military power. Hence the rising of 
the Prince of Kadesh and bis fiiends, 
and the first recorded battle of 
Megiddo or Armageddon. 

After three days' rest at Aruna 
the Pharaoh Tuthmosis III set out 
at the head of his troops, carrying before him the image of Amun. His 
boldness was justified and his army emerged from the pass unharmed. 
Now, however, he did accept cautious advice ^ his generals, 
restrained his impetuosity and waited for the full strength of his army 
CO form up in his rear. It was too lace to join battle that day and bh 
anny bivouacked for the night, hi &ct t^y did not even attack the 
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next day, Sir AIaq Gardiofir in the book already mentioned suggesting 
that the ^ ® observe the festival of the new moon. 

Thai» reminiscent of a moch later battle, Al&ed i first vi^ry on ^ 
Berkshire Downs, where the young prince took the initiative from ^ 
elder brother who delayed battle in order to attend Mass; no doubt 
there have been many ancient battles loat-ot sometimes wot— by a 
ftrict rel^oa observance. Tuthmoris at any rate did nw suffer from 
the delay. He entered the battle “oo a chariot of gold equipped with his 
panoply of arms like Horut. Brandisber of Arm, Lord of Action; and 
Se Mont the Theban". And he touted his enemies, who. leaving 
behind theit own disabled chariots of gold and of silver, were soon 
being ignominiouily hooked up by their clothing over the ran^^ of 
the town of Megi^. the gates of which bad been dosed by its 
frightened dtiasns. 

There foDowi a hkenrts to a much later battle, the German advance 
of 1918, and indeed again no doubt to many battles. The victorious 
troops slowed down their advance in order to loot, and the chance 
to tt^ an unprqjarcd fortress manned by the demoratied remnants 
of an army was lost. Tuthmotii had to exhort his troops to patience 
and renewed effort: "All the princes of all the northern coantries are 
cooped up within. ... The capture of Megiddo is the capture of a 
thousand tovras." -nK nege was certainly not so long as the reputed 
liege of Troy, but to the Egyptian troops, great homeJovers, it muK 
have seemed long enough. In the seventh month Megiddo capitulated 
and the first victorious campaign of Tuthmoris III was over. There 
were very many to foUow, but this was the one that the heroic Pharaoh 
seems alwys to have remembered moat proudly. 

The recurring campaigns proved necessary beausc Palestine and 
Syria were not like Nubia which could apparendy be kept pacified 
by the leaving behind of viceroys and an occasional show of a corpse 
h^ upa<le-dcrwn cm a Pharaoh's barge. These lands were occupied by 
townships or pnndpilities, whore princes and chiefr—the 
Egyptian description of the Megiddo campaign lists no leas than 3 50 of 
them—not only quarrelled amongst themselves and entered into an 
ever-shifting kaleidoscope of allianw but also sought protection from 
the greatc and more menacing powen that existed to the north and 
east. In all, Tuthmods HI boasted of fourteen campaigns in this part of 
die world. The stele that tells of his exploits shows also that soow 
dipbmacy was used as well as pure foece. Fresh princes of Egypt's 
fh ooT i"g were installed, dirir brothen and children taken away as 
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hostages, while Egyptian skilled culttvaton were sometimes leit 
behind; wbete neoessaiy, on the other hand, a policy of mthleii 
harrying of the land was adopted. Coastal ports were equipped with 
radons and stores, so that at least some of Egypt’s army could be 
moved by aea to a point of danger. 

The greater kings behitsd this Palestmian frontier must have watched 
and listened and been impressed. But a mere show of fruce and 
effidesury was by no means enough to keep them quiet. Or ae lean so 
Egypt feared and behevcd, and probably with good reason. If Palestine 
and Syria were a simmer of unrest, the lands of Asia Minor and of the 
rest of the Fertile Crescent were intennittcnzly boiling. Babylon, afrer 
chat speoacular early raid of the Hitcites that seemed to have overtaxed 
dielr scrasgih, had been taken over by the Ka«ih-t probably yet 
another, easterly, branch of the overwhelmii^ AryaiMpeaking tide 
and the eventual colonizers of Persia. These were being rrl^vdy qui», 
though later we shall witness thcii kings writing importunate or 
impertinent Icttecs to the reigning Pharaoh. North of them the 
Assyrians, at their capital of Assur, are as it were biding their rin>f 
before bursting into the pages of history. But westward of them and 
extending to the Euphrates (which here flows osily some hundred m i lfi 
from the tip of the Mediterranean’s eastern coastline) existed a people 
already much more militant. Here was dte land the Mitanni, an 
already powerful kingdom which, judging by what is known of its 
language, had already come to be Aryan 4 e^ the bulk of its population 
(and so of iu rank-and-file soldien) being probably Semites known as 
the Huiiians. Farther west, into Asia Minor, are the Kdoubtable 
liittites, sufrering at this time trouble on thett western frontier from 
princeling of coastal towns, as numerous and restless perhaps as t ho ff 
of Syria and Palestine, and on their eastern botden thew lafni* 
Mitanni. 

Gradually in dse light of recent excavations the Mitanni are assuming 
a greater importance, and it may be that we should earlier have 
accorded them the status of Empire, along with Egyptians. Baby¬ 
lonians, Hittites, Minoans and Mycenaeans. The site of their capital 
city has not ye^ however, been discovered, and our knowledge of 
them comes motdy from the records of their enemies (or on orc a s io n 
suspicious allies) the Egyptians and the Hittites. 

Megiddo, in fact, was the most memorable to Tudunosis HI of his 
campaigns, his eighfli. against the Mitanni, must have been the most 
difficult and spectacular, taking him as it did as far afield as his grand- 
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£idier, Tuthmosii I, and *0 £u' as any Pharaoh (at 800 yean hod 
penetrated. As illmcraang the might of fifteendt-cesmiry Egypt, this 
campaign metits some de^pdon—or radiet quotation from Tuthmo- 
tts’s contemporary description. (The river referred to is, of course, the 
Euphrates, “Nahrin" is the ^yptian name for die country of the 
Mitanni, and “tbe-mitties»-of-Byblos”, that it to say Its goddess, 
lignihcs die ttnni ttaelf. "Chaiiocs" equal wagons). 

My M^escy crossed to the frrthest limia of Asia(l). I caused to 
he b^t many boats of cedar 00 the hills of the God's Land in the 
Deighboothood of die miitress-of-ByUos. They were placed on 
chariots, oxen dragging diem, and they journeyed in front of My 
Majesty in order to cross that great river which Hows between this 
country and Nalirin. Nay, but he b a king to be boasted of in 
proportion to the performance of hu two arms in batdo'—one 
(penon. not ann) who crossed the Euphrates in ponuit of him who 
attadted him; first of hb army in seeking that enemy over the 
mountains of Micanni, while he fled through fear before His Majesty 
to another far dbcant land. 

The pronouns in the second part are a little confusing; bat the feat 
described in the fust pan b clear enough and need not be doubted. 
It represents a porterage of 230 milM, great e r one would imagine chan 
ever any de&re ibt trade could have instigaeed. Hie Pharaoh's romp ign 
was successfid, though not successful enough co down the Mitaonb frr 
long. On die way home Tuthmosu imitated hb grandfiithcr in hunting 
elephants in the swamps of the Orontes, and then found that he had to 
subdue the Prince of ^desh once more. Thb prince, learning perhaps 
from the Mitanni, who were by repute great breeders of horses, nearly 
won hb battle by a ruse to cause havoc and confusion amongst the 
Egyptian stallioordrawn chariots by means of a mare let loose. A 
general named Amenemhab, however, slew the innocent mare and 
presented her tail to hb majesty, as earlier he had jumped inm the 
water, hewn off an elephant’s tzxmk and presented chat also to the 
Pharaoh. At least, to Amenemhab had it stated on hb tomb. There are 
many other infbmudve Egyptian tombs of thb period, including the 
fiunous one of the Vizier Rekhmire. They shadow forth an elaborate 
magnificence, with officials carefully accumulating treasure from die 
tribute and gifts that come from Nubia and the land of Cush in the 
south to the land of Ehatti in the north. 
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Amcnophls H, son and soccessor of Tuthmosb HI, bad obviously been 
brought up CO become an heroic prince. He emulated his father in 
prowess with the bow and was in other ways a great athlete, a skilful 
horseman coo, able to drive (or kmg distances without causing hit 
steeds to sweat. He emulaced his fiicher’s ferocity, and exceeded it. At 
Nye on the Orontes be did not hunt elephant but contented liimt.»lf 
with passing by, so that “the Asiatics of diis town, men and vromen, 
were on th^ walls adoring His Majesty and showing wonderment at 
the goodly god”. He then gave a display of taiget-shooting—so, when 
it seemed politic, could an Eighteenth Dynasty Pharaoh unbend. There 
is another interesting item in the rather sickeningly boastful description 
of the Phataoh'i first campaign. Riding south in tlte Plain of Sharon, 
famed in the Bible feir pleasanter things, this man of war came across a 
messenger of the Mitanni. complete widt his clay^blet message sluug 
round liis neck. There being no diplomatic inimunity in those ^yt, the 
man was taken pcimner and made to trot along by cbe side of the 
Pharaoh's chariot. He duly arrived in Egypt; and with him were, it b 
boasted: 5jo pruoners of the Maryatmu, with 240 of thcic wives; 640 
Canaanites; “children of prmoes, 232; female children of princes, 
323”, together with very much else including miisicUuu with their 
instiuments and horses with their chariots. The instraments are stated 
to he of silver and gold, which may well liave increased cbetr attractive 
ness. Thu was a successful expedition chat Kcms to have penetrated up 
into Asia Minor to the outside of the Hittite country. Perhaps wc may 
pause for a moment fiom surveying the course of hbtory to reflect 
what multiplicity of misery this ruthless habit of the carrying away of 
hostages must have caused. Even if we halve or quarter the numbers, 
as probably wc must, the truth b grim enough. “Maryannu”, inci¬ 
dentally, b an Indo-IranLan word mdiearing the highest rank of 
figheit^-men, the heroes who rode and fought in horse-chariots. The 
description of this campaign esids with the boast that the Princes of 
Nahiin, of Khacti and of Sangar—Mitannb, Hitrites, Babylonians (the 
same word as the Biblical Sbinar)—vied will) each other in sending 
tribute to thb “ruler of rtilers, raging lion”. Amenophb II had not 
pessetrated into their lands; but he had paraded his strength and the 
three isortfaem enemies bad no unity with which to oppose him. 

This Pharaoh executed one more Syrian campaign. And then, for 
the rest of hb reign and for dsat ofhis successor, Tuthmods IV, a period 
of twenty-five years or more, there b mention only of good deeds 
done at home. 
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With the of the next Pharaoh, Amesophis IH, the m ag n i S- 

finif . has been called the Roi Soleil of we come to the 

year 140$ and very cbae to die opening of the fourteenth century. 
Bar a probable early expedition south to Nubia, this king did not go 
g-i toMvT i"g He left that to his generals, bat in any case ruled more by 
diplomacy. We cork now to the penod 
vrfien the rival rulen not only exchange 
gifts but exchange siscers and daughters 
for each other's harems. And in this it is 
certainly die most powerful who appears 
to get the best of the bargain. Ameno> 
phis m teedved the sister of King 
Tuihratca of Mitanni (needier, it is 
stated, with a rednue of 317 other 
women), the sister of the King of Baby¬ 
lon, and finally the daughter of Tushratta. 

Thii last the Mitanni king insisted should 
become not merely a member of the 
harem but the principal or "great” wife, 
thus «Tiatil4ng bitn to talk patronizingly 
of the magnificent Pharaoh as his soik*in- 
law. Ametiopbii was old by then, however, and soon died; Tadukhipa, 
the Mitanni pdneeas, was duly pasKd on to the successor, Amenta 
IV, later to call himself Akhneten. What happened to her then u 
not known, for it is not at aD Ukdy that she was one and the same 
person as Akhneten's &inous and betnoful wife, Nefertid. 

Amenc^his 111 continued in to the end of hit reign of 

diiriy-seven or thirty-eight yean. As Louis XIV built himself Versailles 
to the Pharaoh built hinuelf a fesdval haQ in whidi to hold his thirty- 
year jubilee. and a palace and pleasure lake for his queen, Tiye. The 
walls of her p'a**** were painted with &escoes of birds and water plants 
and the like, executed poeibly by Minoan artists whose fathers had 
l<>«Tnr from the Egyptians, as had their rulen exchanged gifo of fine 
vases with the Pharaohs over the last few reigns. 
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But meanwhile the palace of King Minot had been burnt to the 
ground. And the iet^ that Amenophis III received to tseghgently 
&om these monarchs who sunned thooteives or unshed to sun them¬ 
selves in the glory <^being ded to him by marriage tended to grow 
more openly demanding. 
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Tux two vital centuries, the fouiteedth and thirteenth, can be looked 
upon in several way*. They are centuries that lead to the rise of Assyria, 
and see the decline of the Mitanni. They are the centuries of the Hitdtes' 
real greatness. They witness the enormous wealth, enetgy and vitality 
of the Egyptian Empire, and its first decline. Finally, di^ begin and 
they end with resounding events that refiect the even greater vitality 
of the Mycenaean Greeks. 

These two events seem to us, who can only read such records as 
exbt, somewhat isolated and disconnected with the test of the evena 
in chat Middle East which is still the heart of dvOization. This is not 
true, however, and both the Fall of Knossos and the Fall ofTcoy arc of 
the greatest importance in that they show the preasure of the Atyan- 
ipeaking peoples, which is there all the dme in these npnturi^ and a the 
most fundamental phenomenon of all 

We begin, then, with the collapse of the Minoan dvilizadon, but 
then shift back (o the Fertile Crescent where the main protagonists arc 
Egypdan and Hitdce and where the disturbing Aryan inilueDce is much 
less ohvioiuly present. 

All the Cretan palaces felt, burnt and devastated, at about the same dme, 
and compaiadve dating gives the year—U is generally but by no measu 
universaQy accepted-^ approdmacely 1400 B.C. Here, it must be 
remembered, is a dace unlike its Egyptian counterparts, where dispute 
can only range over half a dozen years or so; here, as yet, have been 
fbond no records of names of kii^ and their yean of reigniitg. We 
can only go to the ruined sites, and tee the signs as Sir Ar^ur Evans 
saw them at Knossos. 

Those ttgxu are dramadc enough and to an extent revealing. 

The stones still show the blackening of fire, always towards their 
nordtem end. There are signs of work suddenly stopped: a stone Jar 
half finished, a block of ba^ half sawn through. And in the king’s 
inner throne room, where b the lustra] suik for anointing, there was 
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discoreied confusion, with a ritual vessel OQ tke door and an ovemimed 
©a jar in one comer. ‘It looks ” says John Pendkbury in his ilrdiaeology 
p/ Cftu, "as if the King had been hunied there to undergo, too lan^ 
some last ceremony in the hopes of saving the people. 

The mind romantically but naturally, to the legend of Theseiu: 

surely it was die Mycenaeans who were at the gates, the heroic 
Achaeans impadendy throwing off a tutelage that had become a 
tyranny. But now there it a difficulty in such an interpretatioa. For, 
as we have already noted, by the evidence of the linear B cablets the 
Greeks had been there and in command for half a century. One can. 
of COUTK, assert diat die script is not in the Greek laogoage, which 
some still do. But that h to cre^t Michael Ventcis and his helpers with a 
self-dec^don that is monstrous. One can believe that dates have some¬ 
how got stood 00 their heads. But it would be difficult to coQcct 
evidence for this. The mott likely explanations arc either that Knotsos 
and the other places were destroyed once more by eardv^uake and not 
by invasion at all, or there now occurred a second and fiercer 
invaiion of Greeks that overwhelmed everything mcluding an 
aiistoaracy that had alrady become Greek-speaking or at the very least 
employed Greek scribes. 

The difficulty, however, does not go very deep. 'Whichever way it 
went at the very end, the Minoan civUization, with all is signs of over- 
sophistication and decadence, bad run is course and the Mycenaeam 
had arrived. To quote another expert: 

Everything testifia to the arrival of a new population in Crete. 
The Egyptian documenS mendon the Kefiiu no more. Suddenly 
short-headed men prevail over the long-headed men who had 
hitherto been prepondeianL From boieath the Dorian speech which 
was implanted in Crete two centuries later, a few demens cmeige of 
the spei^ which was chat of the Feloponnesc also before the Dorian 
invasion.... Every characteristic of the mainlinders is now found in 
Crete. The gign arc no longer clean shavcai. . . . For the first dme 
there appears in Crete the northern houK with a megaton. Funenry 
architecture is transformed, and the beehive tomb and the rock 
chamber are adopted: even the belieh to which Crete bad converted 
the Mycenaeans come back to her in a primitive, duidish form.* 

The Keftiu do indeed disappear. But there appear instead in the 
49 of TV Affttn OtiHxtam ij Cgmve GloR. 
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lecordb of the Fertile Ccesceat die Akawasha (£gyptian) or Ahhiyawa 
(Hittice), anil, later, **Tlke Peoples of the Sea“. If the Minoans are 
fivtlivl, Hornet s Aetueaiu, to wit the Mycenaeaos, axe at the height of 
their power and have anodier couple of centuries to run. 

Rather as nowadays in a tnotor>car and wishing to avoid a large town 
one fmdn all the roads leading inwards and oneself inevitably dragged 
into it, so in these two ancient centuries the puQ is always to Egypt, 
which even m her careless self-absorption, or her aberration, or her 
desperation, seems to dominate. Nevertheless, the fburceenth century 
at least we most allow as the Hictite's century, if not the thirteenth as 
well. If we knew mote, or even if what we do know we had known 
sooner, the names—outlandish but resoundingly beautiful—of Su^ 
pihilinmgi snd Muwatallis would be as familiar to us as Tuthmosts 
and Ramescs, as Pericles even or bold Hoiadus. 

Let us renew our a/-qnaTT uanrf with the Hittites, whom we left in 
their mountain &stneu evolving their laws and endeavouring to cure 
their political weaknesses after the surprising and premature effort at 
empire-building wherein they capcnred not only Aleppo but distant 
Babylon. We saw them, having suffered &Dm die Mitanni, begin to 
return to fighting greatness by a second conqisest of Aleppo, possibly 
in atlianff with Tuthmolil HI. 

But, as we know and in spite of his boasting, the Pharaoh was far 
from destroying the Mitanni; and these people, themselves having 
trouble fiom the AEyrians to their east, turned to give trouble once 
more to the Ihttites. Thus the new empire started with hard times. 
"In earlier days,” wrote a later king, “the Hatti-landa were sacked fiom 
beyond thrit borders. The enemy fiom Kaska came and sacked the 
Hatti 4 ands.. .. Prom beyond the Lower Lands came ibe enemy from 
Araawa, and be too tacked the Haiti Lands.” The lugubrious ledtal 
goes on until all the points of the compist are covered, including the 
east. TIkk mutt be some exaggeration here; but we do know that tbe 
Atzawa, Hving where later the Lydians and Phrygians lived, were of 
sufficient power and importance for their king to correspond on 
somediing approaching equal terms with tbe Pharaoh, and no doubt 
the Mitanni Idng was playing off the smaller states agaisist his Hittite 
rival. 

Then came tbe mily great man of the Hittites, Suppiluliumas,* who 
reigned fiom aboot X373 to 1335, a period dut covers the latter part of 
*Sooieiista <peli wiiti tamid of "pV. 
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the reign of Amenoplus III, And aQ die reigns of Akhneten And 
TuCAnkLamen. 

SuppituUiunAS fortified Iiu captCAl dty of Hattusat mill a great wail. 
He built roads. He united his own country into a fcodal and a not 
wholly undemoctacic kingdom and ringed hinudf with allied prince¬ 
lings wdio also owed him feudal service. He was then able to devote 
himself to his main task, which was to Kttlc accoonts for all tiine with 
the Mitanni. 

Hss first campaign was a failure and a defeat: the Mitanni monarch 
was able to add to his prestige by handing over some of his booty to 
the Pharaoh in the eternal game of present-swopping. SappiluHumas, 
apparently undismayed, decided upon a more strategic plan. He sub¬ 
dued the tribes around the upper reaches of the Eufdirates, crossed that 
river, and took the Mitatmts in the rear. The capital was apparently 
invested and with hardly any opposition. SoppiluHumas 

tnardied soudi into Syria to receive the homage of the small states 
there. The King of Kadedt, however, ofwhomwc have already heard, 
and a vassal now to Egypt, rjmf oat to battle. Amenophis HI was in his 
dotage and not interested; and the King of Kadesh and his men, 
failing support from Egypt, went down before the Hitrite charioo. 
Leaving 1 ^ son to rule the sooth, Suppilultumas renimed home. 

But Mitanni was dUcredited, not daea t ed. Tushiatta, its king, was 
busy allying himself by marriage with the Pharaohs. In elTcct he backed 
the wrong horse, a horse not at die moment interested in the race. And 
be suffered for t^ weakness from his own people, a rival fiutioo who 
all i^ themselves—a portentous sign—vrith die Assyrians. Tushratta 
was murdered; and die Assyrians from bong nominally the Mitanni’t 
vassals became by treaty tn^pendent. The power of the Mitanni was 
by now virtually ended, Snppiluliamas having had his job completed 
for hi in. He was thereby enabled to cooiolidatB and extend his power 
in Syria, so dtat by the time of his death a Hitrite Empire had been 
formed that extended from the Eopbrates to the Aegean, and diat was 
earning at the moment the awed respect and latK the jealous fiai of 
powerful ^Tpt. 

The sources for our mformation about the Hittites of this dme and of 
their friends and enemies ate &irly extensive. There are firstly the 
famous El-Amama letters, a cache of cuoeifbrm tablets, written mosdy 
in ancient Akkadian, which was the then diplomatic language of the 
whole Fertile CtescenL They were discoveted on the site of AkhnctenT 
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ocw cApittl—of wMch more later—and covered the diplomatic 
exchanges of Im reign and of the latter part of hit predecessor's. Hie 
seomd great source for the knowledge of the Hictitcs is the Utids over 
the last fifty-odd years at die site of their capital, Hactusas, which dte 
is known as Boghazkdy. after the nearby Turkish village. These com¬ 
prise not only tablets whuh corroborate and at dmes actually duplicate 
the Egyptian but a great deal in the way of statueaes and the like and 
ptrtiajaily of stela and rock carvings that are highly revealing. 

There is the series of four tablets that comprise a manual for the 
training and acclimadzadon ofhorses. It is by one Kikkuli, a Mitannian. 
which shows whence the Hitcites obtained their «kiTl in chariotry and 
that they must have been apt learners. The manual is elaborate and 
technical and a little portentous. And perhaps that is the sort of thing 
the Hittitci liked. There is another manual, a book of inscnicdoiu 
which coDcemi the ritual of the great yearly royal religious fitsttval. 
Here is a pan of it: 

Two palace-tcrvanti bring the king and queen water for the 
bands fiom ajar of gold.... The king 2nd queen wash their hands. 
Hie chief of the palace servano gives them a cloth and they wipe 
fKwr hands. 

Two palace servants place a knee-cloth for tlie king and queen. 

Use v«ger walking in &ont, the "table men" step forward. 

The veiger walks in front and shows the king's ions to fh^ir teats. 

The verger goes outside and walks in frontof the chief cooks, and 
the chief cooks step forward. 

The ve^er again goes outside, and walks in front of the "pure 
priest, the lord of Ka^ and the god's mother of Halki”, and shows 
them to their seats. 

The Master of Ceremonies goes inside and announces to the king. 
They bring forth the "Ishtar” instruments—the king sa}*!, "Let them 
bring them fbrthl" 

A formal, serious people apparently, believing in having filings done 
propedy; a religious as well as a military people. Does mean that 
the Kittites were as sapenddon-ridden. magic-ridden, priestp-iidden, 
as their Egyptian and Semitic neighbours of the Fertile Crescent? Up 
to a point it probably does, thoo^ it, of course, also means, to look 
on the brighter tide of die same picture, that they equally needed the 
bmdiug powers of a state religion and the outlet and safety valve of 
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comm<m tinul sad observances. The religion dus warrior tutum 
does seem to have a tougher, opener, less dark and moody aspect than 
some of its cooKmporaries. The generalization is sometimes made diat 
the £arth*Goddess religions tend to be dark and ntoody and the 
Sky-God religions the opposite. It is an obvious over-cimplificadon: 
afta all. die Egyptian great god was by now in his major manifestation 
a tun god. b might be said in defence of the idea, however, diat Egypt's 
tun. lUte fer chat matter Mexico’i sun, is a di ff er e n t tun from that of 
higher, less hrazen-slded latitudes, a cruel sun by appearance rather chan 
a kindly one. The Hictite religioa, remarkably like the later Greek, 
shows actually a combinatkm of an earth and a iky rcHgion, with the 
sky clement, h ow e v er, greatly predominant. The god these people 
of the mountains, again as of 
the early Greeks, was the 
Storm God and the Weather 
God, a counterpart of Zeus, 
whose emblem is the light¬ 
ning shaft and the thunder¬ 
bolt. He is worshipped most 
fittingly, and with most 
naturally evoked feeing of 
awe, amongst the craggy 
hills. 

Outside the site of Bo- 
ghazkOy have been found 
wonderful rock carvings that 
show a procesrioD of 
priests and priestesses and 
gods. Here is litde stmilaricy 
with the carving of die rugged 
soldier who guarded the 
king’s gates of Hattusas; here 
are long robes and high cere¬ 
monial hao. Bat in two ways 
the carvings arc distinguished 
&om others of their kind. There are very few of dioae thetamotpbic 
figures, nightmare combmatioDS of man and beast or beast and beast, 
clut disturb us in contemplation of Egyptian and later Assyrian and 
Babylonian carvings. There is, on the contrary, the outstanding and 
often-reproduced figure of the king and the god. The god. a tali, 
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powerf^ buc benign figure, has bis arm round the ibouldet of the 
king and firmly and protectively holds his wrist. No doubt too much 
could be made of th^. But it does convey an idea of true and sincere 
religious feeling, and give a profound hnptesaioo of godly procecdon 
and. surprisingly perhaps, even of lo^. SoppiJuHutnas and the best of 
his successors allowed themselves to be go^ diplomatists as well as 
good soldiers and do not seem to have been and conquerors. No doubt 
they were fierce. Buc at least they do not bom of their ferocicy. 

We need not, ho w ever, accord fourteenth-century diplomacy a very 
hi gh morality. Nor indeed is it always very diplonudc. The letters of 
El Amama vduch the potentates of the Fddle Crescent sent to the 
Pharaohs are amazing in their frankness, their naive wiliness, and theif 
cupidity. 

There is only one from Suppilulinmai, addressed to Akhnceen and it 
is, as we might esqwet, idatively dignified.* It starts with the usual 
fulsome greetings: 

Ihut bath SuppiluHomas, the great king, 
long of Hatti-Iand, to Hutia (Akhneten) 
long of Egypt, Rty brodter, spoken: 

1 am welL With thee may it be well 

With thy wives, thy ions, thy house, thy wairion, diy charion, 
and to chy land, may it be very well. 

This is the almost universal greeting, somedines put a little mote 
flowerily, and usually coupling botses as well as chariots with the 
tedpient’s wives and warriors. SoppOuliucoai proceeds: 

My messengers, whom I have sent to thy frthcr 

in respect to die wish which my fiither expressed for mutual 

relationship, let us establish U. And, O ku^, 

I have not refined anything of that for which thy fitcher has asked. 

O king, verily I have done aD: and all that 

for which I asked diy fitther, thy &ther has in no wise 

refused. He has, verily, given alL 

When thy father was living, the messages which 

be sent, why, my brother, hast thou refused them? 

*7V T«ff Et-Amtnt rnUitt, oeiMd by S. A. B. Mercer (MaemiQui, Tocoaio. tpj9). 
The tiiwi tn not H ni^ fits tppeu soase £am of blnk v«ne buc c or re e pood to the 
cuMiftem bie*. 
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Now, dioQ, my brodiet, hMt aseended die diroiie of ihy fitfaer. 
and, joUas thy fitber and I 

mutually tequeited preseno, * 

80 will alto diou and I be mutually 

good friends. And afret I 

have expresed a with to thy frither, lo to my 

brother let it be not tr ifling . We will mutually fitlfil it 

Whatever wai requested of Ay father, 

thou, my brother, withhold it not. 

The rest of the tablet, which from now on is a little muolated, refisrs 
to Ae actual exchange of ptnenti. The sender’s, of silver, ire lined and 
Aeir weight carefully given. It is suggested that Ae Pharaoh mi ght like 
to send m return the two statues of gold that hit frther had apparesitly 
promised. 

This letter, of which it it hardly necesary to ay there is no trace of 
an answer, is m very many ways an e xti e m ely mild cAtkin of all the 
oAcn. The kings and princes of Ac Mitanni, of Babylon, of Assyria, 
of Ae Arzawa, of “Alasia’* (probably Cyprus), and of Syria and 
Palestine write to their "brothia” seel^ friendship, reflect^ glory 
and gifts. So £u as Ae last goes they seek in particular gold, for Bgypt 
by repute was fabulously rich m gold: u one ting nmply pus it, 
voidng Ae acrounger’s typical reaction, there is so muA t^t Ae 
Pharaoh if he mA some cannot possibly miss in The importuner 
usuaUy explains that he needs it for »me great rel^ious building that 
he it having erected, and, having no qualms about looking a gift horse 
in Ac mouth, he complains bitterly if he docs not receive what be 
expects or it promised: 

In respect to Ay messenger, whom Aon didst send, 

Ae twenty minas of gold, which he brought, were not complete; 
for when it was put m the furnace, it did not cotne forA five minis. 

It is Ae King of Bibylcm compliining. 

References to the Phaxioh’t father, and to bow much friendlier and 
more munificent be was, are frequent One writer pua it the other 
way: his rdatioiuhip is ten "mw closer wiA the reigning Pharaoh than 
was Aeir respective frAers’; he «rould thcKfore please like ten times 
as much gold. 

This theme of gold becomes a Httle aAcning. The theme of the 
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exdunge of brides is more humanly inuresting, and more important. 
Amcnophis m is dse chief collector of foreign wives, but he had not 
been the first. Occasionally the ttaSlc went the other way; but one 
cannot help reoetring the impression dsat the Pharaohs were a Httle 
superior a^ even a little cardess about the matter. There is an extra¬ 
ordinary answer from Amenophis Ul to die King of Babylon who has 
oomplained that he can get no news about the sister whom he has sent 
to the Pbuaoh's harem and that be does not even know whether she 
h alive or dead. Amenophis in reply d en ies the charge and accuses the 
Babylonian messengers of tePing Hca—they are such tmreliable and 
unpleasant messengers that he has ceased giving them presents. It is not 
true, he contiaues. that he complained that the girl was not beautifiiL 
It is not a sign of her disappearance that her father has received no gifts 
from her lately, for she has received no gifts from her frther. And 
finally, if die king wants his daughter anointed with oil let him recollect 
that he hat only sent oat present of oil £or the purpose. This seems to us 
more the language of badt-street pawnbroken tb^ of Kings of Kings. 
Tbit ome Babylonian on another occasion suggests t-h«f if the Pharaoh 
is unwillii^ to said one of his daughters he might at least send any 
beutifiil woman; after all, ifhe says she is a Hiaraoh’s daughter who is to 
know the diffitrence? The search for prestige is thus unashamedly stated. 

The le t IB S from Tushiatta the Mitauni king, besides rejecting on the 
whole a less sordid and more genuinely friendly relationship, fritnish 
infbnnadoa of greater historic importance. They appear to refute, 
for instance, the suggestioD from ocher sources that Akhneten acted for 
a while as co-regent before his frther’i death, and they show the 
importance of Akhneten’s mother-in-law, Hye. Even so, the bargain¬ 
ing over royal brides and thdr dowries are protracted and close, and 
Tushratta is not above harping on the enrrent theme: “gold in Egypt 
is as abundant as dust“. There is one intcrcstu^ letter to the ageing 
Amenophis. Tushratta sends an effigy of the goddess Isbtar—“Thus 
saith Ishtar of Nineveh, mistress of all the lands: To Egypt to the land 
which I love, I will go.' “ This idol wu sent apparendy not only as a 
token of friendship but as a prophylactic. 

Two years later, however, Amenophis III was dead. And at much 
the tame tune Tushiatta was assassinate There is no more coitespond- 
aeoce in the Amarna letter between Micanni and Egypt. The one it 
declining. And the other is concerning itself with an incecnalrevolu- 
tion. 
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The Preoccupied Emperor 


AxnNBTiN wu cbe soa o£ Ameaophii m and Queen T>ye, a luxury- 
loving monarch and a forceful woman, both pure Egyptian and, one 
would imagine, normal people. Akhneten was not notmaL 

Much has been written about dui highly interesting Pharaoh and, 
upon somewhat slender Ibundacioni, much praiie has bmiowed 
upon him as the “Knt Great Rebel" and the fust founder of a mono¬ 
theistic and untversal teligion. However, it it also tme to say that his 
refenns were utterly ephemeral and that he caused great misery by not 
fadng up to the obligaOMu of monarchy and of empire. He was the 
Edward the Confessor of his time, concerned with religion (though 
hardly m so orthodox a manner} at the expense of State, and 
proportionately more harm tioce hit State was the greatest of the then 
world. The over-praise afioeded to him ei^enden in one a desire to 
drhtmic him; but that is really too easy. We must struggle hard to be 
fiur. It must not be forgotten, for instance, that the iseglect of the 
Egyptian Empite bad not b^un with him but with his father: it is also 
ponible (hat (bis empire was really inch a nnuhackJe a&r, or at 
least so amorphous and from dte start so beset by enemies, that no one 
could have kept it intact for long. 

Akhneten’s god was a tun god. Then was certainly nothing new in 
that. Firstly, however, his sun god was not a fierce and cnid or a 
ptovindally Jealous god, but a god of righteousness and truth and 
beneficence—it is indeed possible, since his ^si wife before be married 
the Egyptian Nefertiti was a Mitanni princess, dut he did imbibe 
something of the Indo-lranian openness ol religion that was to lead to 
thePenianGodofLighL Seccmdly.Akhncttn's god was truly a sole god. 
That was a revolutionary idea to advocate, ai^ a brave act to try to 
spread the idea. 

The conservative Egyptians never discarded anythii^, whether in 
tbeir hieroglyphki or their religion. Tfaesr gods, therefore, were by 
now an inconsisttnc muddle of ancient fivtilsty deities and local deitks. 
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beaded by cbe bypheoated Amun-R^ Lord of Thebes and Lord of the 
Sky, wbo bad as maoy attributes and tortuous symbols as any of hit 
gihd dinrifts. What WAS more significant was that this pantheon with 
Amon-RS at is head bad a tremendously powerful and ttetnendously 
rich priesdsood. We have seen how in (he Old Kii^dom die Pharaoh 
had tried to curb that power and curtail chose riches. But in spite of any 
reform the accumukting process had gone on. The pride of any 
Phatacdi who brought back prosperity after unsetded dmes was that lu 
rebuilt the temples. The de^ ^ the Pharaoh, and of his nobles and 
officials too, was to assure a happy after-life fiir themselves by providing 
the Egyptian equivalcsit of our chantry chapel and esidowed establish¬ 
ment The power of the priesthood had grown so great apparendy that 
they sought to influence the royal succession, having in the case of 
Akhneten’s grand&tfaer, Tuthmosis IH, socceeded. 

Akhnecen, helped a little it seems by a trend of feeling that his father 
had started, nevertheless did not dare to make his great gesture until 
he had been five years upon the throne. He had begun by shifting die 
accent of tun god worship to the Aten, the actual, physical dkr of die 
sun, not in itself at all a spiritual idea but chosen rather as an attribute of 
the god chat was neither andiropomorphic nor heavily burdened vrich 
associations with the old rdigion. He instructed hii artists to replace 
the old symbol of a winged son widi a golden sun that shone benefi- 
cendy over himself and his new queen Neforrid. its rays ending in 
carcasing handi that spread the symbols of Isfo and power upon them. 
He changed his name from “Amen is Content”, Amenophii IV, to 
Akhncten, “Serviceable to the Aten“. Then he took his prodigious step. 
No doubt feeling stifled in priest-dominated Thebes, be set out to found 
a new royal dty. 

He choae his site widi practical good sense, at a spot some two 
handled miles down die river vdiere the eastern mountains receded to 
leave a crescen>4haped plain some eight long by three miles 
broad. On die western side there was a broader expanse giving scope 
for the agriculture that his city would need to support it. He was 
sicoated to inteccqK the wealth fiom empire and allies that soil flowed 
down firem the river's mouth. However, on the great boundary stelae 
that he set up he gave a less material, more mystical reason for his 
choice: afM sacrificing to the god be had fired forth in his golden 
chariot, and the sun himself by shining upon him had shown where the 
spot should be. Gratefully he swore an oath on die spot: by his father, 
^ Aten, and as he hoped that hit queen and his daughters would 
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atoin old age, Kc iwore that be would nerer pass again the boundaries 
that he was secting up. 

So far as is known be kept his vow. It meant more than that be 
would never lead hts soldiers oat to preserve bis empire as his unmeds- 
ace forefathers had done; it meant that he would never even travel 



Akhoeten and Nefertiu, in the beticSeent rays of the inn 


through bis own country on the tours of inspection and the showing of 
penooal interest in hts people that all his forefithcts had made. From 
henceforth, for the eleven yean his life that remained, be was not a 
Pharaoh but the architect of a new dty and a new religion, the genie 
who from the bare plains beside the river brought to life Akheteecn. 
TSe Horizon of Aim. 
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He posested the power and he possessed the wealth. He, and those 
who came with him and whom he promoted to high posidon, most 
have had a thciUing dme. They were &ee of the priests, free of the 
ancknt, elaborate, oppeessive ritual, free of the old men who always 
said, “the is the tradition, this is the way it has always been done". The 
cmly older men known to have come away with the Pharaoh were his 
brother and the rather sinutcr Ay, who became Superintendent of the 
King's Horses, a more important poet than it sounds; the mayor of the 
new dry bore the significant dtle, “ A k hne t cn created me”. The New 
Men watched a new dry grow up, temples and palaces and, as of old, 
a pleasure garden for the ^oeen. though diis time caged aninuJs as 
well as flowen seem to have been set there to beguile her. They watched 
coo their own mausoleums being erected in their lifetime, which was a 
practice not in the least new. 

Nor was there anything tsew in the sycophancy that seemed idll to 
surround the king: "How prosperous,” wrote one courtier on the 
wall of hit intend^ tomb, "is he who hears the Doctrine of Life, and is 
sated with beholding dice.” Akhnetcn himself seemed to encourage 
this subservience in that the sculptures and wall reliefi, besides showing 
the aggressive, at times exaggerated, naturalism that he insisted upon, 
did not £ul to make him the centre of the piaure. 

If the rimft were thciUing they cannot have been without their 
dxfficulos. One difficulty Akhnctm was spared. He was not molested 
in his sel&erected prison, and there was no hint of dvil war: were the 
priests of Amun so self-confident as to let this aberration of a Pharaoh 
play out hxi little game of revolt undtuutbed? Akhnetea seems, 
nevertheless, to grow more bitter and more fanariral 'Ihere increases 
that unhappy habit of the Pharaohs, of deleting &om the monuments 
dkc names and the images of those of whom they disapprove. Akhnetcn 
deletes the name of Amun and anything to do with die old god. even 
any word that by its sound fortmtoosly suggested the old god. Then, 
more unhappily, dxe name and image of his wifi: Ncferdd begiiu to be 
dis|daced. She has borne him six daughters. But she leaves the royal 
palace to live separately; and on the mural carvings her place is taken by 
one of her dau^ters. Has she ceased to be the olMdieot disdple, or is it 
possible chat she was the more &natical of die two? A glarice at theit 
effigia makes the latter unlikely, as does diat part of Akhneten's 
boundary oath which referred to the possibility of his wife trying to 
make him change his mind.... 

Our knowlet^e of Akhneten’s religious teaching comes, apart &om 
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die evidence of hi* acdon*. ilmcnt wholly ftom hi* famous Hymn te 
the Sun. Too long co he set down here in full, it assuredly deserva to 
have its theme Kt down and its ngniheant phrases quoted. It b^ins: 

Thou ahsest beauteous in the horizon of heavesi. O living Aten, 
beginner of Hfe when dm didst shine forth in the eastern hnri?f>n^ 
and didst flU every land with beauty. 

Thou art comely, gitat, spatkHo^ and high above every land, 
and thy rays enfold the lands to & limit of all that thou hast 
made.... 

Hiere follows a descriptioa of the tenon and the negation of mghr, 
when the sun has depart^ But then: 

The earth grows bright, whoi thou bast arisen in die 
shining as Aten in the daydme. Thou Kanithwf darkness and 
batowest thy rays. The Two Lands are in festival, awakened they 
stand on their feet, thou hast lifted t-b^ up. Their limbs are rXnnu-A 
clothes put on, and (heir hands are uprais^ in praise at thy glorious 
appearing. The entire land docs its work. Ail cattle are at peace upon 
th^ pastures. Trees and pasture grow green. Birds taking fl^ht 
£rom their nest, their wings give praise to thy spirit. All anin^ 
frisk upon their fecL . . . Who csuiest the male fluid to grow in 
women and who nukest the water in mankind; bringing eo life the 
•on in the body of his mother; soothing him by the cesurion of his 
tears; nurse (already) in the body, who givest air to cause to live all 
whom thou makest. . . . 

Even the chide speaks and tesdiics in his shdl and "walketh upon his 
two feet when he comes forth from it". 

How manifold are diy works. They are mystetioaa in men’s 
right. Thou sole god, to whom there is none other. 

The Aten is the creator of all things and of all countries, of all men of 
every speech and complexioa. He has blessed Egypt with the Nile-flood 
and other countries with a “Nile'^lood in the sky”, which is to say rain. 
He makes the seasons. He has made the sky, in order co shine in it and, 
being both near and dtstaot, to see from it all that he has made. 

There comes Anally the theme of “there is only one god and I am 
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his only prophet”; “There is none other chat knowetfa chee except” 
Akbnetea, “thy son tdio came (orth firom thy body, the Ring of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, living in Truth. —” 
ttee is certainly a monotheistic tel^ioo, and one informed widt a 
poetie and a perhaps rather cold spiritoality. It is not grossly antbropo 
morphic, depending for its app^ apoo “graven images”—though 
Akhnctcn cannot avoid the i ncon sisten c y of clainiing that he it (he 
god’s son, issuing from his body. It cannoc, however, pot forward 
any great daim to be a univetsal religion, merely on the grounds thar 
other countries arc accorded the same divine authorship and even have 
been afforded a second>best substitute ibr the Nile-ffoods. Of ethical 
(caching it hat none, wherein it is infoior to the common people’s 
Osiris worship, whith equally with the test Akhneten sought to dis* 
place and which did at least contemplate the triumph of good over evil 
and a reward to men in aiter-Efe ^ their righteoosnas in this. 

As for Akhnetcn'i neglect of his empire, it was tragic. 

Tlicre is a kind of £l-Amama letter quite different from the bargain* 
ing td^'lnotber" with “brother” and which as time goes on takes the 
place of the other. Such letten come ffom the Pharaoh's regena and 
govemon in the dtiei of Paladne and Syria; and they ask not for gold 
but fm help. 


To the king, the tun, my lord. 

Thus uidi Abi-Asratu, 

thy servant, the dust of thy feet: 

At the feet of the king, my lord, 
seven timet and leven times I down. 

Behold, I am a servant of the king and 
a dog of his house, and 
the whole land of Ammuti 
1 guard for the king, my lord. 

But it was not even at aD dear that Abi-Asratu did guard the whole 
land of the Amorites for the Egyptian king. There are many lecten 
ffom one, Rib-Addi, Goveinot of Gubla, which is none other than the 
already long-famous trading town known to classical times as Byblos. 
Rib-Addi tells how Abi-Asiata changa sides and how his son Aziru, 
“thb dog!” is even a worse traitor. The appeals for help from Rib-Addi 
arc long and impassioned. He asks for archen, or ebatioo and 
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ckarioteen—only a few, a mere show of Egyptian stren^ anti dte 
whole sitoation will be cbangeti ownt^C. He does apparently get one 
reply from Alchnetea, whidi ii a tii^ one—as is shown by Rib- 
Addi’s Itittet answer: 

The king, my lord, nys: “Protect thyself anti protect die dty of 
die king chat is in thy care.” 1 say: From whom I protect 
myself anti the city (of the kii^)? Formerly a royal garrison was 
with me, anti die king gave grain from larimua for pcovistoDS. 
But, behold, now Azire has again opproseti me. 

One other irtitadon gets the skin of Rib-Adtii, that such a 
man as Aziru ihoolti dare to set hinwlf up against die might of a 
Pharaoh: 

What are the tiogs, the sons of Abdi-Asitta, that they act 
to their hearts’ wish and cause the dties of the kiitf to go up in 
smoke? 

But this is a different Pharaoh. Though Ril^Addi sends his son 
personally to Akhoeten, chough he writes letters to his friends at 
coart, pleading, “Say dm to the Kingl”, though be reporo, “And 
behold now they luing aoldiets from the Hatti-lands to conquer 
Gubla”—^yct no help comes. Tlie letten grow more urgent and more 
despairing, until at last: “If the king, my lord, does not change hit 
mind I die.” Tlien silence. Perhaps the king had not any mind on the 
subject to cdiange. 

One mote despairii^ cry firora a Governor may be quoted, of 
anodser coastal town, Tunip: 

But now Tunip. 
die dty, weeps, 
and her tears are runnh^, 
and there u no Help lor us. 

We have been sending to the king, the lord, die long of the 
land of Egypt, 
lor twenty years; 
but not one word 
has come to « from our lord. 
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That invotvei Amenophis III a$ well M Akhneceo. Or else both 
Akhneten and his niccesaor. 

The two immediate succesors to Akhneten are the boys who 
married his first and third daughten respectively, tbefiiie to reign 
three yean and the second, Tutankhamen.* to reign eight or nine . 

It was Tutankhamen who set the revenusg process in fitll morion. 
Now it was Aien that had to be expunged as the bated name and Amm 
to be reinstated. Everything was to Ik as it had been—except chat a 
spectacular bat rather shoddily built city lay on the banks of the Nile 
to moulder and Cwcncy-odd years of misery through neglect had passed. 

This Pharaoh is famous purely by reason of the exceptional rhat»f 
that his tomb remained almost wholly unrobbed until discovered in 
OUT own century. He is believed to have died at the age of eighteen, 
and little more can be said of him chan that lie was likely to have been 
the ideal occupant of the throne for chose patient but powerful priests 
of Amun who took their opportunity to stage a triumphant return. 
Perhaps the superb wealth of his funeral was a reward for complaisance. 
It certainly shows how rich was the land of Egypt even yet. One find 
which is in complete contrast to these funerary riches U worth record¬ 
ing, sassce it brings back—by all the canons of soirimentality and 
probabihty—the widow of Tutankhamen and so the main stream of 
history. At the entrance to die fidsulously stocked, gold-crammed tomb 
were found the withered but unmistakable remains of a bunch of 
flowers—a widow’s fiircwell gestute? 

Queen Ankhesnamun (called during her parents’ lifetime Princess 
Ankhesenpaten) was yet another Egyptian lady of character. Widowed 
at an early age—she cannot have been more than in her early twenties— 
she was sensibly aware that the Egyptian line of succession ran ostensibly 
through the fanale side, that in other words some ambitious nun 
would wish to marry her as a very considerable step towards the 
Pharaoh’s throne. She must also itavc been aware that the aged 
renegade. Ay, first among the supporters of her father Akhneten and 
now first among the blaciuners of 1^ memory, would be the man most 
likely to claim her. She dsexefbre wrote a most extraordinary letter. 

Its recipient was King Suppiluhumas of the Hittites who, reaching 
the end of his reign and life but sdll actively campaigning to enlarge his 
empire, was laying siege to Carchemish. The letter—^fouod on the site 
of the Hitrite capital—^an as follows: 

*The of TiMnUianKo (nifaer ib*a-uniB) ii to ftmiliar that it is maioed. Ht 

bcfto hit U6 at Tuoakhuea. 
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My hu$lMnd has died and I have no son, but of you it U said that 
you have many sons. If you would send me one of your sons, he 
could become my husband. I will on no account take one of my 
subjects and make him my husband. I am very much afraid. 

That is surely one of the most dramatic and amazing documents of 
any dme. To ask for a daughter in marriage was one thing But for 
the Pharaoh's widow to ask &t a man’s son 10 that that son might 
become the next Pharaoh was another. King Suppsluliumas was no 
doubt a proud man and certainly a success^ one. But by Egyptian 
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Akboctco’s daughters 


standards he was an upstart and his empire a despicably new thing 
He too, therefore, was amazed, and indeed suspicious. He sent an 
cssvoy to the Egyptian Court to find out the truth. 

The mesKnger came back with a stinging reply, but a reply no less 
urgent: 

Why do you say, “They are deceiving ine“l If I bad a son [who 
would have by right become the next Pharaoh), would I write to a 
foreigner to publish my distress and that of my country? You have 
insulted me in speaking dius. He who was my hiuband is dead and 
I have no son. I will never take one of my subjects and marry him. 
I have written to no one but you. Everyone says you have many 
sou; give me osk of them that be may become my husband! 
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King Supptiuliamai did not hesiute a tecond time. A ton wat tent. 
Unhappily the little drama ends in disaster: the intended hiuhand never 
reached his detonation. 

What happened to the courteous Ankbesnamun it not known; 
whether she was forced to many the traitorous Ay is not known. What 
is known, however, is that for four years Ay sat upon the throne of the 
Pharaohs. If a man witfi the blood of Suppiluiuroas had sat on it, 
ensuing history would surely have been different. 


CHAFTEK XT 


Kadesh Exhausts 


Wb have reached che thicteen-thiitiea B.C., a third of the way only 
through the double century of great evenu. We are lUo Mill in the 
Bronze Age, though nearing the end of it. That fact seenu now hardy 
relevaiu—ludcat perhaps there is med with it the phrase “hron» age 
heroes". 

It it a long time since we looked at events in the way more natural 
to their earlier course: what are man’s achievements, inventioiu, 
tncreasa of power over his environment? And if we do so now the 
answer seems at first s^ht to be a blank. But there is a better answer; 
and it is "the horse and chariot". Here is the inventioa which has 
altered the scene, that has caosed roads to be buih and has sent the 
kings’ messengers along them, that has made empires possible, that has 
revolutionized warfare to make it more mobile, more romantic and 
more deadly. And if to control one’s fcllow-men—or rather one’s 
unfetlow'tnen, the stranger, the rival—is to control one's environment, 
then the introduction of the horse atsd chariot is a great and significant 
achievement. The taming of the Itorse certainly affected the course of 
history. 

Much can he legitmutdy made of this. It is not fuitastic to look upon 
the hone ;»nd its taming and use as a great changer and developer of 
human character. The horsey man is the same throi^houc time and 
a worshipper and practiser of che manly and aristocratic virtues, 
courageous rather than intellectual, extrovert 8nd->-we come back to 
the word—beroic. And it is imdoubcedly from che steppe lands of 
Euro-Asia that the use of che horse arrives. It is parallel to the use of the 
Aryan language; and even further than the language, it spreads. We 
have seen che Hitrites borrowing Mitanni horse trainers; we have seen 
how throughout the Middle East it has become customary for poten¬ 
tates to ask after the health of horses as well as wives. It is not only dse 
Myoenacans, now growing more wealthy assd more adventurous, 
possess the heroic outlook; it hu even affected profoundly the 
onci>>peaceful Egyptians. 
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Indeed, after the Akhneten abemtion it was« if the Egyptian rulers 
felt at fallin g fiom the k^b standard into the pit of intelleo* 
fiiaH«m. At any rate, to pul it more practically, they did their best to 
regain control (rf their crumbling empire. It is significant, and in line 
with our theory, that the man who ftJlowcd Ay upon the throne was 
an army general. This man, Harembab. paved the way for Egypt's 
second most famous dynasty, the last of her native dynasties of any 
repute, the Nineteenth.This is thefirst dynasty of the Ramessids. It was 
to roume and bring to a head the strug^ with the Hictites and finally 
to make a peace w^ that country for fear of a common enemy. The 
teal however—to all the combatants, and not only to their 

bodies hot even and mote so to their significance and fame—lay quite 
unsuspected, either miserably in tlieir midst or out of sight beyond the 
northern borders. 

We have now to tell of the battle of Kadesh. the events that led up to 
it, and its aequcL 

Haremhab, the efficient military dictator, took his New Men from 
his friends in the army. He bron^ back law and justice to the land, 
stem justice such as no doubt seemed necessary, with savage punish¬ 
ments for aimes of violence. He built and restored religious sites, as 
did allPbKaohs of these times. Egypt was becoming her old self again. 

Bat that she should have changed was inevitable, and the changes are 
apparent. Su Alan Gardiner writes of these times: "It is impossible not 
to notice the marked detciioradon of die art, the literature, and indeed 
the general culture of the people. The bnguage which they wrote 
approximates more closely to the vernacular and incorporates many 
foreign words; the copies of andent texts ate mcredibly careless, as if 
the saibes utterly foiled to understand dicii meaning. Ac Thebes the 
tombs no longer display the bright and happy scenes of everyday life 
which characterized Dynasty XVm. but concentrate rathw upon 
the perils to be fiuxd in the hereafter.” A sadder and a spirituaUy 
impoveruhed coimtry, but by no means yet an exhaosted one. 

Haremhab was apparently childless; at any rate be did not seek to 
establish his own dynasty. He chose for the succession a man of 
relatively hnmble origin, who first appears as a mere “captain of 
ttoops” and later—that forailiar stepping-stone—as Superintendent of 
the King's Horses. This man, taking the name of Eameses I and 
coming eo the throne late, reigned fot less than two years. 

His son. the next Pharaoh, was Sety I (alternatively called Sect. 
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Setho«, Setekhy). Under him the dnve to regain greatness and an 
empire up to the Euphrates got fufly under way. Sety I did his best 
to make himself popular at home—asa member ofa recently established 
dynasty with no lineal claim to the throne, diis may have been 
particularly necessary. He devised an elaborate code protecting priesdy 
privileges. He built a temple at Abydot, vrluch place was pardcolarly 
holy CO the popular trinity Osiris lsis>Honxs. He even remembered the 
most lowly and miserable and had a well built on the road traversed by 
the gold miners, being carehU to see that his cboughtfulnea was duly 
recorded in stone. Then be mounted into his golden chariot and foU 
lovred the way acrou the Sinai desert that the last great conqueror, 
Tuchmosis m, had traversed. But the polibcal scene had changed in 
the intervaL ... 



One of (he Ian acts of SuppiluKumas had been to re-^ter the 
Mitanni capital and put bis own nominee on the threme, in &ct 
Tushracta’t son in place of Tushratta's murderer. Neverthelea, diis 
placing by the Hitrites of a friendly buffer state between thenuelves 
and the ^Syrians was not destined to Ian for long, and soon the land 
of the Mitanni was swallowed up by the Assyrians, who thus faced 
fV»^r enemy the Hicuces across the Euphrates. Nor were the successon 
to the great Suppituliumas free from trouble in other dirccdons; indeed 
they were preaed from all direebons, parbculariy from the northern 
and western coastlines of Asia Minor, coastlines that were suffering 
pressure from other restless peoples. 

Troubles oclter than from human causes were also suffered by the 
Hittites. Apparently both SuppUuliomas and his heir were carried off* 
by pestilence. Another son of the great king came to the throne. 
MursiHs n. and he has lefr behind prayers to the Gods in Time of 
Plague chat show him to have been a (hous, reflective and expressve 
man as weO as an active soldier: 
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TSe matter of the plague 1 have laid in prayer before all the gods, 
nuJona tows to than and saying: ‘'Hearken to me. ye ^da. my 
lords! Drive y« forth the pla^ from the Ham land—either let it 
be atablished by an omen or let me see it in a dream, or let a prophet 
dechie ttr 

The gods b^"e nnresponsive, Mursilis soi^ to discova for himself 
the reason for the divine visitation: what wrong things had been done 
or tight tilings left ondone? Of the second, offerings to a cerum river 
had been omitted. Of the fim a campaign of his fatha’s against 
Egyptian territory now seemed to die king to have been made 
treacherously, the Hatdans dioogh under oath to the Storm God 
having "ignored their obligations". Hae. ind^t^. hittoru^ 
infonnation is given as wdl as the ways of thought of a foorttendi- 
century king. According to this king's ptaya it was Egyptian fear at 
his Other’s hostile act that bad caused to be sent the fomous widow s 
requoi fo* a king’s sou in marriage which we have already noticed, 
and it U here that we learn that a son was actually sent and was 
murdaed on the -way. So, the praya otplains, was the talc of mis- 
fortunc continued; 

My fodier let ho anga tun away vrith him; he went to war 
agaiim Egypt and attacked Egypt. He smote the foot soldiers and 
the chariotcen of the country of Egypt. Tlic Haitian Storm God. 
my lord, by his decision even then la my father prevail; he 
vanquished and smote the foot soldiers and the charioteers of the 
country of Egypt Bor when they brought back to the Hacti la^ 
the prisonen which they had taken a plague broke out among the 
prisoisers and they began to die. 

So die plague vras introduced and spread. And Mursilis, in short, 
offered expiation for hb fiitha’i sin and threw himself upon the mercy 
of the great Storm God: 

From my hean drive out the pain, O Lord, and from my soul lift 
free. 

Mursilis docs seem to have risen refreshed and stiengthened from his 
prayen. He now had to meet <ai his Syrian border the Egyptian Sety I, 
who bad progtessed vktoriously throi^h Palatine and like his warlike 
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Torefiicbecs had tcachcd the River Oronces. Sety, however, got no 
fartlier. He must have been met with a great show of strength, and he 
retired. Ihe Hictice Empire was, in £ia, at the turn of the centuries 
from the iburteenth to the thirteenth, as strong as ever it had been, 
cried by the hres of advenity and kept he by the threatening cbuUienoe 
of her dependencies and neighboun. 

Very soon two new monarch! were freing eads other, the Hitdte 
Muwatallis and the Egyptian Ramcscs Q. Which was die greater king 
it would he imposaiUe to say; but as to which left behind for posterity 
the larger f-laim to greatness there can be no doabc whatever. 
Rameses 11 is SbeEey's Ozymandias, King of Kings--“Look on my 
works, ye Mighty, and despair!” As may be imagined, his rumoured 
greatness was not long in reaching Muwatallis—^who, realizing that a 
trial of strength was imminMit , cast about to tee what help he could gee 
from his vassals and aOies. 

There need be no qualms about debunking Rameses 11; the style of 
his boasting demands it, md the trouble has been that until the Hitdte 
evidence fa™ to light the process 
had never gone far enough. We can 
at least accord him the virtue of 
personal valour—which is by no 
means nothing—and alto the » 0 ms to 
employ an ezptetsive and imaginative 
writer, at well as a sycophantic one, 
to record his deeds. 

Rameses marched north wids four 
army corps behind him, which was 
one more chan his freher had bad: not 
only the First Army of Amun, 

“Powerful of Bows", the Rrsc Army 
of RE, “Manifrld of Bows" and die 
Rrst Army of Seth, "Victorious of 
Bows", but also an Army of Ptah. 

Reaching the mountains above the 
town of Kadesh, he held die usual 
army conference and made the usual 
bold Pharaonic decision. Bat this tune 
die decision was not a good one. 

Early in the morning and widi one corps only, the Army of Amun, 
Ramcscs H descended to the ford over the rivet Oiontes soudi of the 
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town. Here were captured two Bedouia desertera. Brought before 
the Pharaoh they repeated thdr story, that the Hitdtes were ttUl away 
to the notth in the land of Aleppo. They may have been spies. But in 
any they were bdieved. Without waiting for his other three 
corps—the Army of Seth never reached the battle at aQ—'Rameses 
pushed on. Striking in order to rest his tired troops and seaang 
himself on his portable golden throne, he then received a great shock. 
Two more prisoners were brought in; and they told the truth. The 
Hitttces were to strength and in hiding to rise east of the town. Rameses 
reproached bis officers: the Egyptian intelligence service had not been 
good. Then the Hiedtes, paing round to the south of the town and 
also ^brdiog the river, were upon him. 

Rameses gave direction that his children—Pharaohs travelled in 
domestic comfort at weU as with panoply—should seek shelter behind 
the palisade of the as yet unfinished camp, and sect his vizier hack for 
reinforccmenti. Then he tamed to face the enemy. 

The Egyprian account at this poisit becomes so intent upon extolling 
the pertt^ prowess of the monarch that it reflects unconsciously, and 
one would hope exaggeratedly, on not only his foolhardiness but also 
on dse inefficiency and cowardice of his army. Hie braggadocio of 
the account soon grows dring to the modern reader; but now there 
comes something more, the true feelings of the Pharaoh or at least 
what the writer felt ought to have been the Pharaoh’s true feelings. 
Having complained naively that “the wretched chief of Hard” is too 
frightened to make a head-on advance but comes upon the Egyptian 
army “u it marched unheeding and unready for battle”, the narcadve 
continues: 

His majesty iaoed forth like his father Month [or Mont, a war 
god], after he had seized his panoply of war, and had put on his 
corsdet; he was like Baal in his hour. The great span [hone-chariot] 
which bore his majesty was called Victory-in-Thebes and was from 
the great sable of Rameses. His majesty rode at a gallop, and charged 
the hostile army of Hatd. bciiig all alone and having none with him. 

Soon cwo thousand five hundred chariots endrcled him, filled with 
the warriors of wretched Hatti and of all their allies (duly enumerated) 
and holding not two to a chariot as in Egypt but three. Rameses 
prayed to ^ god and reasoned with him: 
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What is it then, my father Amim? Hath a £sthet ituieed forgotten 
hia son? Have 1 done aught without thee?... How great is the Lord 
of Tliebes, loo great to suffer the foreign peoples to come nigh him! 
What are these Asiatia to thee, Amun? Wretches that know not 
God! Have I not fiuhioned for thee many monuments, and filled 
thy temple with my captives?" 

The list of benefits to the god continues. Then: 

"I caU to thee, my £icher Amun. I am in the midst of foes whom I 
kstow not All lands have joined together against me, and I am all 
alone and none other is with me. My soldiers have forsaken me, and 
not one among my chartotry hath looked round for me. If 1 cry to 
them, not one of them bearkeneth. But 1 call, and I find that Amun 
u worth mote to me chan nuIUom of foot-soldiers, and hundmis of 
thousands of chariots.... 

"Amun hearkeueth unto me and hearkened) when t cry to him. 
He stretched out his band to me. and I tgoice; he calleth out from 
behind me: 'Forward, forward! I am with thee, I thy father. .. 

"I have found my courage again, mine heart swelleth for joy. all 
that I was fiun to do cometh to pass. I am like Month_" 

The prowess of the Pharaoh then becomes unbelievable. The enemy 

princes are there before him. “I caused them to taste my hand_One 

cried to foe other, saying: This is no man chat is among us; he is Sefo, 
great of strength, Baal is in his limbs.'... I slew among them and none 
escaped me. I shouted out to my army; 'Steady, steady your beans, 
my soldiers!’ ” Rameses then proceeds to reason wifo his soldiers 
rather as he had wifo Amun: "There is not one among you to whom 
I have not done good in my land. Stood I not as lord t^re, while ye 
were in poverty? Yet 1 caused you to become notables, and daily ye 
took of my sustenance." Rductancly foe aoldicta creep back to his help. 
But there is left no doubt in foe mind of the reader chat the Egyptian 
victory which ensues is due prinuurily, if not entirely, to foe pheno¬ 
menal prowess of one mau, the Pharaoh. 

We may leave this boasting, muKd as it is wifo some evidence of 
human firailty—there is one revealing phrax in foe Pharaoh's prayers, 
"Would that 1 were in Egypt like my fathers, who uw not foe 
Syrians!"—and return to the probable truth, as can be extracted from 
foe multiple Egyptian records, duly tempered by foe Hittite. 

It 
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There can be bttle doubc that Rameses n very nearly suflerod uteer 
de&ac and was only saved by two things: the enemy’s indiscipline and 
love of loot, such as was the Egyptian ondoiiig at Megiddo, and the 
appearance of reinforcements in the nick of time. These seem to have 
no part of the four armies but apparently tome garrison troops 
already in the country; they attacked die Hiedees in the rear, those 
who were not busy causing havoc in the Egyptian camp. 

The di-rcnipdnn by the imagiiutive Egyptian writer ends with the 
Pharaoh reading out to bis generals a lattice letter grovelling for 
peace and his generals magtuntmoosly recommending mercy. But 
this is (antastk nonsense, b fact, Rameses **hcld out his band in peace 
on the march to the south” not &om magnanimity but because he had 
to, because be was retreating. Ac best the Battle of Kadcsb was for the 
P-gypriatu an ignominious draw. The Hittite records dismiss the battle 
in a sentence: “At the nmf that Muwatallis took the field against the 
king of the land of Egypt and the country of Amurru (the Amoriees), 
and when he then bad defeated the king of the land of ^ypt and the 
country of Amurru, he (the Pharaoh) rccumed to the country Aba." 
This is around present-dty Damascus. And even fiom here Rameses 
retired and the area became a Hictite dependency. Another Mittite 
cablet tells how tbe Amorites after the battle changed thdr allegiance 
away from the Egyptians. Hnally, if we wish to believe the Hictite 
records no more chan the Egyptian—though they are never so boastful 
—the ensuing event makes it clear that the resounding victory chat the 
unconcradkted boasdng of Rameses 11 made the world believe in for 
over three thousand years never came to past. 

This event was a treaty of alliance between tbe Egyptians and the 
Hietites, tbe ternu of which we possess from both country’s records. 
It it not only an ofiensive treaty but, what it significant, a defensive 
one: not only do the parties agree to refrain from invading each other’s 
territory but alto to help each other m case of attack from another 
quarter. It ends with this resoundmg curse: 

And as for these words which are written upon these silver tablets 
for the Land of Ham and the Land of Egypt, whosoever does not 
obey them, may the thmisand gods of the Land of Hatd and the 
dtousand gods of the Land of Egypt destroy his house, his land and 
bis servants I 

The treaty was observed, at least on tbe defensive side. It was in die 
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intcresu of cadi to <lo to, (or each ws to be increatingly beset by ocher 
enetniet. The treaty, nude about the year 1270 , wu sealed by the 
marriage of the ]ong>Iived Rameset to a Hittite princess. The occasion 
was made otse of great mutual display and pomp, and die princess even 
arose to the posidon of the Pharaoh's Great Wt&. It is typical of 
Ramescs, however, and perhaps of his sutyects' mental attitude, that the 
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very onmagnanimous Egyptian account of the affair makes it not a 
bond between equals biu an effort at propitution by a misetable and 
terrified Hitcice kii^ who brings '*gifo homage to the good god 
(the Pharaoh), $0 d»t he may give us peace and we may live”. 

The reigning Hittite king, Hattusilis UI, brother of the now dead 
contender at ^ Battle of ICulcsh, was not in the least a miserable or 
terrified mcnutch but a great oise. He had, in fiset, usurped the throne 
from his ineffectual and shorc-ieigntng nephew, and be shows a political 
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consdence rare in tboae days in wriong a tort of Apclegia ibr hit deeds. 
He gave to hit people a generation of peace, or at any rate near-peace, 
and of ptotpency. 

He was tucceeded by one Tadhalyat IV, who is the king to be teen 
in the rock carving enveloped in the loving arm of the god. The 
Hittites, in the latter part of tlie thirteenth century, liad a pious man 
rather than a soldier for their king. And, as in the preceding century in 
^ypt, a country in those very troubled timet coidd not afford a pious 
king. From the east and &om the west, &oni Assyria and &om coasts 
facing the Aegean Sea, troubles began to multiply upon the Hittites. 

The Egypdani coo were facing trouble, from the Mediterranean 
coast Co the west of the Nile Ddta and soon from raiders whom they 
called “The Peoples of the Sea**. 

The Battle of Kadesh was an important and decisive battle for dte 
two giants who fought it and foe the lesser figures of the nations who 
helped or watched. But it was, in fact, a battle between giants already 
beginning to be exhausted and who would have done better to have 
saved their strength. They did have the sense to compose their dif¬ 
ferences after the event. But even a pair of Goliaths arc not going to 
trouble over-much those peoples who have the youth and self- 
nonfidmre of a David. 


CHAPTHl XVI 


Assyrians, Exodus, and Troy 


It it not only the anctenc giants who uc conceiii«i in this Koty of the 
two ceiuuries. There come into the picture now, or re-enter the 
picture, three utterly difierent peoples. One nukes itself known to 
later geaendons by the sort of monumental boasting—raoiuimenial in 
both its meanings—that Rameses II delighted in; the other cwo leave 
behind literary monutnents that are the greatest of the Western world, 
die fiiife and the iii4d. The peoples in question are (he Assyrians, the 
Jews, and the Homeric Greeks (which is no more than a later name for 
the Aegeans or Mycenaeans). All three will survive the holocaust chat 
csidt the twin centuries, most certainly to appear in hitcory again, 
though changed in varying degrees and ways. What we have to tell 
now is briefly of dieir accivides before the h(^ocaiist came. 

The Assyrians are the people of the Land of Assur, or Asbur, their 
capital cicy on the upper readies of the Tigris before they founded, sdll 
farther north, their &mous or infisenous Ninevdi. They have so &r 
entered the story only as rivals of the Mitasini and, earlier and with 
deceptive mildness, as merchants who left behind £br ui tablets 
giving aome descripdon of the Sumerians amongst whom they had 
elected to live. For very many centuries they remained an unimportant, 
agricultural people, beneTidng from and imbibing Sumerian and eariy 
Babylonian culture, and suflering from both the raids of tribesmen 
from the north and the interference and brief dominance of a Sargon 
and a Hammurabi from die south. They are a Seinicic people. They are 
neither men of the mountains as were the Hitdtes nor men of the plaim 
such as the Sumerians and Egyptians, but something in between. 
TheiT land, though never pr^ucing the phenomend oops of a 
carefully controlled Nile or Euplirates, was fertile, growing fruit as 
well as grain, flock-suppordng. The control of Syria and the coast 
that the Hyksos exerted probably k^t their kings and merchants 
poor, and their land quiet. 
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With d)e revival and expansion of New-Kingdom Bgypc, Assyria 
finds herself dr^ed into the impoialisdc struggle, her country part 
of the Middle Bast oockpiL She must become mihtary or perish—and 
she ceccaml)' does not perish. Throughout the fifteenth and fourteesith 
sIk WAS playing her hand carefully and gradually asserting 
her independence and enlarging her recognized frontiers. She appears 
in the El Arnaiiu correspood^ice: her first king of historical impor< 
r«nr.» AssuTHibalUt, fallowing the practice of his imperial colleagues, 
fl«V« the Pharaoh for gold, whereupon the Ring of Babylon complains 
that his “subjects” the Assyrians have no right to enter as equals into 
this correspondence hetween royal hcothen. The Assyrian king, 
however, 1^ no need to take notice of this slight. Before his reign is 
over be has helped the Hicdtes to interfere in the dynastic troubles of 
the Mitanni and finally to invade that country and, as we have seen, 
to divide its spoUs and so ftoe die Hittices across a common frontier. 
But as events were to turn out the Assyrians never experienced the need 
to engage in a full-scale war with the Hittices. 

That they engaged in other fuU-acale wars, that they were indeed 
outstandingly a military nadon, is well known. They bestraddlcd the 
Middle East with rh^lr chariots and their bearded bowmen from the 
fourteenth to the seveuth century, chough with a break in the middle 
of something hke 150 years. It is the second period that is marked with 
the fainilist names, largely because it is in that that they entered 
biblical history, but characteristic behaviour had marked the 
world before then. 

Colossal winged and human-headed bulls of stone; Ison hunts; and 
the everlasting heavy, square, curled beard: that is the impreasion we 
receive of Assyria. It is not a wrong impreasion, though it would be 
nearer the mark ifi even more than in Egypt, the fime and figure of the 
king himself were present. The Assyrian monarchs are religious. They 
have a panebcon gods at in Egypt and are as fond of composing 
strange beast-men to symbolize them; they are the god’s earthly 
represcncarivc as were their Sumerian mentors and prcdccesson. But 
there is a difiercncc: ostensibly the servant, the monarch gives the 
impreasion of nothing to much as in truth the master of the god, as he 
is master of everything else. If Babylonian Hammunbi was the 
essential Eastern potentate, the Assyrian kings are the essential Eastern 
despot. With diem we enter fiiUy into the world that the Bible has 
made familiar, of a Royal Court of portentous ebboration, with the 
chief cup-bearer and the head baker, the scribe of the harem and the 
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chief eunuch, the king s physician and sword-bearer and nMc^beaier, 
die captain of the guard, die keeper of the gate. The king’s sorcerer, too, 
and interprctci of dreams and omens are there: the Syrians, for all 
thedr military effidency, are slaves to the whim of the gods and their 
attendant demons and must seek out and obey dtetr wishes and 
propitiate their wrath. The Assyrians are, of coune, not alone in their 
times in having that oudook; they do seem to have carried it to 
excess. There is little sign of a religious conscience such as the Egyptians 
and the Hitcites show in their different ways. Bur chete is great effort 
to drag in die god on the right, due is to say on one’s own, side. 
The Assyrians were adepts at 
interpreting the significant be¬ 
haviour of birds, and the signifi¬ 
cant changes in the aspect of the 
quivering rntraili of the ani mab 
they sacrificed, that curious and 
rather revolting habit that yet was 
to continue into Roman timet. 

Sooner or later die omens must 
always have been interpreted as 
favourable so £u os the king’s 
entry into battle was concerned. 

For with his army, which rapidly 
changed fiom a mUitia to a pro¬ 
fessional army, the Assyrian bngs 
invariably and inevitably set out 
to war. By laoo B.C., the end 
of out twin centuries of great 
events, the Assyrians have become 
die most powerful nadon in the 
Middle East, and we must describe An Assyrian (Sargon n. of die 
briefly how die change was made. century) 

It was about the year 1370 that Raineses H and the Hittite king signed 
their famous offensive and defensive alliance. They must obviously 
have had Assyria in mind, for the first king of that country to be called 
Shalmaneser had at diat time been successfully campaigning in die old 
Mitaimi laud. But it was to Babylonia that the next Assyrian king 
turned. He invested the dey of Babylon, brought back its kii^ in 
chains, and put himself on the southern throne, assuming the ancient 
and forgotten title of Kuig of Sumer and Akkad. About 1340 he was 
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become sparse and confused. 

Meanwhile on her western borders Assyria was being, quite simply, 
lucky. After the Battle of Kadesh the Egyptians retired ftom Syria for 
three cesttuiica. And as for the Hittites under their pious Tudhalyas IV 
and his two successors, they were suffering tremendous pressure from 
soil fartlter west and were with amazing rapidity sliding down to 
complete loss of empiie and the eclipse of all dicic greatnes^what is 
known of their collapse, which is indeed little, will be related in the 
next chapter. 

What it even more significant, however, than Assyria's climb to 
power is the ntcans by which she climbed. It was iIk habit of her 
kings to tepoit their campaigns to dieir gods; and here is a selection 
fiom their reports; 

Lands, mountauii, dries and princes, enemies of Ashur, have 1 
conquered and their tcrritocks have I subjugated.... Peer in combat, 
rival in battle have I none. ... 

1 inflicted a defeat upon them. 1 slew thdi warriors with the 
sword, descending upon (hem like Adad when he makes a rainstorm 
pour down. In the moat 1 piled them up, I covered the wide plain 
with the corpses of their figh tin g mess, I dyed the mountains with 
their Uood like ted wool. ... 

I slew in battle 10,000 of their experienced soldiers.... 

The terror-inspiring glamour of Ashur, my lord, overwhelmed 
him and he seized my feet.... 

Sidquia, however, king of Askelon, who did not bow to my 
yoke, I deported and sent to Assyria, his famtly^ods, himself, his 
wife, his children, his hrotbers, aD the male descendants of hii 
&ttiily. . . . 

I deported their survivors and settled them in Samaria. . . . 

Himself 1 flayed; the rebels I killed in their dries and established 
again peace and harmony. 

I tore out the longues of those whose slanderous mouths had 
uttered blasphemies against my god Ashur. ... I ft:d dieir corpses, 
cut in small pieces, to dogs, pigs, zibu-birds and vultures.... After 
1 had performed this and thus nude quiet again the hearts of the 
great gods, my lords, I removed the corpses of those whom the 
pestilence had feDed. whose lef^vers after tlse dogs had fed on them 
were obscrucring the street.... 
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1. . . killed the offiriaU and ptcridau who had committed the 
ctime and hung ehdt bodies on poles surrounding the dty. 

! heat the warrion to death before the gate like lambs.... 

From some I cut oflfhands and fingers, from others noses and ears; 
I deprived many of sight. I made one pile of the living and another 
pile of tlie hea^. . . . Their young men and maideiu have I can 
into the hre; I have destroyed die city, devastated it, and delivered 
it to the flames.... 

Ihe harvest, tubsistenoe for its people, and the hay, subsistence for 
their cattle, I set alight- 

Into ihcii sacred groves whither no stranger had penecrated nor 
crossed the boundaries diercof, my sbock-troopi penetrated; diey 
beheld the mysteries and delivered them over to the flames. . . . 

Over the ruins my shadow rested; in gratificatioa of my wradi 
I find contentment. ... 

The voice of man, the steps flocks and herds, die happy shouu 
of Diiith, I put an end to them.... 

At home a slave-and-aristocracy society, a man^minated society, 
obeyed and suflered the king's laws: 

If hec (a thief's) husband does not wish to ransom her, the owner 
of the stolen property shall take her and cot off her nose. 

If a woman has crushed a seigneur's testicle in a Inawl, they shall 
cut off one finger of hers, and if... she hat crushed the other testicle 
they tear oat both her eyes. 

If a jtpignwir ... has kissed [the wife of another feigaeur] they shall 
draw hit lower Up alrnig the edge of the blade of an axe and cut it 
off. They shall flog her (a harlot discovered goii^ about unveiled) 
fifty times with stava and pour pitch on her head. 

If a woman has had a miscarriage by her own act, when they have 
prosecuted her and convicted her, they shall impale her on stakes 
without burying her. 

It u the duty of die historian to be fair, and in an effort to be so most 
writets about the Assyrians have been at pains to point out that they 
were efficient administrators and often bequeathed order and peace; 
by their boasting, they suggest diey paint an unfair picture of them* 
selves. But this it a leaning over backwards to be fair. Ic may be true 
that there were in these centurks others nearly as bad, that even the 
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£gyptuns had descended to cruelty and fkodcy; it it no doubt true 
chat the Astyriant did not tpend aO their time in destroying mi^ , body 
and soul. But in the name of a merciful god how much it t^re left with 
which to damn them! Even if the Assyrian conquerors did not quite 
achieve all that they boasted oC the very fact of boasting shows what 
was thcii ideal; even if they were merely the worst of a bad lot, yet 
they wen die worst. It is r^c tliat the Assyrians should go down to 
history as the very epitome of bloody* 
mind^ cruelty, ftom a land of 
agriculturists they turned their country 
into a war madune that Irom its size 
and duration, kc alone its ferocity, 
puts Sparta into the shade. It is a 
symptom of the times that were 
coming that, with incervak, Assyria 
should have flourished for so long. 

The two other peoples of this 
chapter arc aUke only in their un- 
twpected power to change the world. 

The Israelites are essentially the 
suflcrers from the terrors and harsh¬ 
ness of tliese times, a people who 
extracted good out of evil and spiritual 
unity and £uth out of chdr tribula¬ 
tions. Hxy were one of very many 
peopks in the disputed area orPalesdne 
and Syria, who, however, rose ibr a 
time to prosperity and £ot all ciine to 
disdnedon. Tlie Egyptians apparendy 
had a word for them and other 
bedouin of didr like; thb was Habini 
or Hapiru, which, whether or not it Servant of a war machine: the 
is the word &om which is derived Assyrian toUier 

"Hebrew”, meant for them no more 

than bandit And, to give a balanced picture, let it be remembered chat 
the Israelites were capable, in the procea of welding themselves into a 
nadon, of being at times nearly as ruthkas as the Assyrians. 

The Egypdam bad a habit, ^ter all a very undcrstuidablc habit, of 
not wtidng about peopk and events dut they did not like and wished 
to forget. That, we may imagine, is why they have left behind for us 
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precisely nothing dut oorrobocates the story of the esitry into Egypt of 
Joseph stul his brethien oc of the Exodus under Moses. Neither event 
may have been of great importance to die Egyptians. But they wete of 
oh^ous importance to t^ Israelites and, since generally speaking 
archaeology has done so much to subatandatc the fundamental truth 
of legends, we may at the very least accept both as facts and not hetion. 
The entry of the Imelites tnu> Egypt was probably during the time of 
the Hyksos, one of the peaceful parts of the invanon. The Exodus, 
which was once thought to have b^ earlier, can now with something 
approaching certainty he placed in the Rign (1390 to 1x24) of 
Ramesa II. It is perhaps to be expected that if the event was in the 
very least as the Bible depieu it dds horribly boastful Pharaoh would 
not have had anything to say about it. Or perhaps he was ao engrosxd 
with what he considered more important matters that he genuinely 
was not much affected: pestilences of one sort or another were no 
doubt a fairly common ill, and Rameses was not the sort of person to 
have the tender conscience of Ws contemporary, the Hittite Kattusilis El, 
who, as we have seen, made public aviation and j^yer in time of 
plague. 

'^e biblical story of the Exodus and subsequent conquest of the land 
of Canaan is a long-drawn and occasionally repetitive aSur, interspersed 
with much detail of Mosaic laws and rides and priestly rituals; it is 
written by a person or persons long after the event and intent upon 
illustrating the thesis that the Israelites were the chosen people of God 
and succeeded precisely for that reason. But, as with Homer, remark¬ 
able accuracy of detail has often been proved by archaeology; and, 
making due allowance for exaggeration and tendentiousoesa—and 
ignoring the cries of the Fundamentalists whose piety only helps to 
maA the truth—we can accept the story and to pot it in its 
historical setting. There is something fascinating in watching this 
event unfold, so completely ignored by the “Great Powm” of the 
so minor compared with the two centuries' rise and &U of 
empires, and yet of ao great ao importance in the hxstory of thou^L 

The Israelites, in the land of G«hen, which lies between the Nile 
Delta and the Gulf of Suez, had fUlen into a state of servitude, having 
witl) all other lowly Egyptians to do their stint of tofvit, or “King’s 
Work”, but hating it. In the reign of Rameses U matters came to a 
head: “Therefore Uiey did set over them ask-masten to afflict them 
with their burdens. And they built for Phanoh treasure dties, Pitbom 
and Raamses.” They were, in lEact, caught up in the passion for building 
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indulged in by dus megalomanjAC PharRoh. Pichom U probably Pi-Tum, 
a granary town, die remains of which now lie half-way down die 
Suez Canal; Raamses is Pi-IUmessi, the House of Ramese, which was 
none ocher than the new northern capital that this Pharaoh built for 
himself on the east shore of the Delta, where indeed the Hyksoa kings 
had (Mice built their own capital, Avaris. Moses, the Sargon-Kke my^ 
of whose romantic upbringing need not make him any less real for us, 
bad his rebellious career begun for him when, fearing discovery of his 
murder of an Egyptian found “smiting an Hebrew, one of his 
brethren'', he was forced to flee the country. Soon he was to receive 
from his god in the buruing bush the call to return and champion bis 
fellow-countrymen; and be showed himself both humble and by no 
nuans wholly willing to take up the tasL TJkf Joan of Arc Moses had 
begun to hear his voices. There is something similar here, coo, with the 
long communings widi dieif gods that the Homeric characters indulge 
in. But, significindy aud typically, whereas the Greek heroes are 
as it were doing no more rhuw listen to the dictates of their rotwrimry 
or better nature, screwing their courage or having it screwed to the 
sQcldDg point, for insunce, Moses is receiving genuine inspiration. The 


ensuing instructiofu to Moses on his return to Egypt we may, hoviKver, 
discount a litde: the biblical author is so intent upon showing the 
greatness of the Hebrew god that in the matter of dw plagues ai^ the 
continual hardening of the Pharaoh's heart he succeeds only in portray- 
□ig a deity who is willing to give his chosen people a most unhappy 
time so tlut his own might may be 
apparent. It is perhaps a likely truth, 

however, that the Israelites luanagecl f \ ( (f? ) 

conveniently to borrow Jcwellccy / ^ 

from their neighbours and to "spoQ / [ {x C. . //T 

the Egyptians'' before they went. >—\ \ 

They cannot have been very un- / ^ \ 
popular, nor for that matter can they \ 

have been altogether miserable, . . . 

afterwards in the desert they were ^ 

continually indulging in nostalgic 


memories of the fleshpots, "the frsh... the cucumbers, and the melons, 
and the leeks", of the land that they bad left behind and which was 
after all the only home they knew. 


One of the major impressions to be got from reading the story is, in 
fret, of the tecal^anoe of the people whom Moses led out of Egypt. 
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THey are highly iiulmdadized hut not highly dadplincd; diey ue not 
heroic. Tb^ complain of the monotony of numm (a real food 
inddentally and not a magic one, an exudation from sap of the 
nmarisk when pierced by its plant lice); they slip back into observing 
a less austere religion whm diey get dw chance; they ate more anxious 
when they teach the borders of the Promised Land to {tatemiie widi 
the nadves than to make the necessary effort to oust them. 

Stsch is the imun point of the Exodus story, that the Israelites have to 
be shapeJ into an ^icienc instrument Though they have been afraid 
to take the direct route from Egypt into Palestine and go first south and 
so tight toimd the edge of the Sinai peninsula, yet tUs part of their 
wanderings less than two years. When, bowcvci. they ate {«ed 
with the of breaking dseir way into the Promised Land—which as 
well as flowing with milk and honey has experienced a tough history 
for the bst couple of oenuiiies and is clods^ with well-maonod and 
higb-fortressed dtics—they are quite unable to encompass it. The 
solution is a retirement into the desert that lies immediately south of 
Palestine—the steppe country might be a juscer description—so that 
they may continue for a while as a nomad people and may, as it were, 
be hardened off*. Whether die whole process did indeed take forty 
years—“fiircy" being a fivourite term throughout the then Middle 
Bast, "a couple of score” as we might say—it perhaps doubtful; but 
there is the insistence that it had to be long enough for all die original 
immigrants to have died. 

At Ust, a tried and eough inscniment in a very warlike age, they are 
ready fiir the test. Moses has died, after no more dian a sight of the 
Promised Land, and the Israelites are now under Joshua who is a 
strategist and a military leader. We may credit him with all the strength 
and assurance that belief in the backing of a stem but righteous and 
extremely partisan god can give him. but not with the improbable 
tlm iiuJce ^ Strategy and his trained troops onnecessaiy. The 
Jordan is crossed and the great and ancient bastion dty of Jericho is 
stormed and invested. Archaeology can only ay that probably 
between Hyksos times and about 1400 E.C. the sice had been deserted 
but after due date bad grown great again; snbsequenc demolition has 
unfortunately prevented much knowledge of the dty during the laitcr 
half of the ducteentli century, which would be the time of its &1! to 
Joshua. However, the key had been turned, and a spreading over the 
land, half warlike, half peaceftil, became possible, though with some of 
the fortress towns with discrerion left intact. More troubles were yet 
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to be {kcd by the Israelites and fresh enemies. But they had entered 
into the land which a masterful leader had promised them and in which 
a shaky but yet never-dying &ich had made them believe. 

In the WK^ view of history, they had been lucky. They entered the 
vacuum—if it can be called a vacuum—that an Egypt which was in 
process of retiring &om the ownership of empire had created. They 
were not disturbed over-much by decaying Hittices, and the 
Assyrians were not ready to take notice of them. As for die Mycenaeans, 
diey must, at about this dme, have been contemplating or preparuig 
for what we can imagine was the biggest and we know was the last of 
rh <» ir heroic-cum-ptactical expeditions of piracy and conquest. 

To switch thus suddenly &om the Bible to the Iliad may be dis¬ 
concerting. We have to adjust our outlook. Since, however, the brer 
Greeks were to regard Homer as highly and as much a symbol of 
natxoohood as were the Jews to regard the Old Testament, and since 
each story, it is now fully realized, tells of historical atwl not merely 
mythological events, it is as sensible to pay regard to the one as to the 
ocher. We may believe with the late Sir Gilbert Mumy that the story 
of the siege of Troy, as it were, telescopes into one drama the memory 
oft great number of different expeditions. We must remember that the 
linear B tablets show the Mycenaean civilization ui have been richer 
and more elaborate and more sophisticated chan ever Homer dreamt of 
shovdng it. But when all is said the poet was coUatii^ what had been 
handed down to him, and hidden in tlie flesh of his fancy and of the 
fancy of the hne of bards before him there is likely to be a strong skele¬ 
ton of truth. 

We have already considered the character of the Mycenacaru; we 
come now to sec these heroes, rather uneiqiectedly, in the final role of 
tragedy. 

Agamemnon of Mycenae, and his blood relations round about the 
Peloponuese and allies from ftrehet afield, must have entertained, like 
most extroverts, highly mixed motives. Thdr &vouritc acdvicy was 
fighting; their need, their next most persistent obsession perhaps, was 
the acquiring and retaining of wealth—they were, in fact, not unlilf** 
most aristocrats. We may accept, then, sotneclung of both the story¬ 
teller's reason for the Trojan expedidon, which was to avenge the 
rape and abduedon of Helen, and die later historians', who point to the 
strategic position of the site of Troy at the trade gate to the Black Sea 
and fertile lands that lay arotmd it. We ituy oke due nodee of the 
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fact, attested by mote than one gec^rapber, dut Troy commanda a 
atiip of Uzul where sea traders would have to resort to portenge. there 
being currettts along the sbore-ltne that would nuke it almost impos* 
sible for ships depending on oars and taUs that did not tack to enter the 
Dardanelles. We may allow, on the ocher hand, that “Avenge Helen, 
wifi; of our Leaderl*' would have nude the necessary good battle-cry; 

Two things are outstandingly significant in the tcory of the siege o£ 
Troy, both of them tr^^pc. The hist is that the protagonists of both 
sides arc cauglu up in an inexorable code of behaviour, the aristocratic 
warrior's code, dut leads aQ too many of diem to their doom. Prowess 
and honour alone matter to them; and there is fierce compeddon to 
etablish the one—even to win in funeral games is important—and 
nothit^ miut stand in die way of retaining die other. Achilles, insulted 
in the matter of the sharing of the spoil ai^ the taking away from him 
by Agamemnon of his slave girl, has no way open to him but to 
withdraw from the hght though it brings the Greeks to the brink of 
defeat. Hector can only accept the challenge of Achilles diough he 
knows and all his side knows that he stands Utde chance and that his 
defeat is more than likdy to lead to the final defeat of the Trojans: 
“What if 1 were to offer surrender and promise to tecum Helen and all 
her poBcnioiu and to pay in amends half the wealth of Troy? Achilles 
woidd kiU me, unarmed as if but a woman." They are cruel and bloody- 
minded, these Greek and Trojan aristocrats, these "Sackeis of Qties". 
But diein it not the refined, pathological cruelty and lust of the 
Assyrians. It b an accepted form of competition. It b a way of life and a 
way of expressing themselves, and they know no other. Perhaps the 
Hitliee arbtoctacy, also of Aryan-spesddng origin, felt somewhat 
tlie same. 

The second tragic point of the story b die doom dut awaited those 
of die victors who survived. They come back to chaos and oblivion. 
In two instances the chaos b described, both King Agamemnon on hb 
return to Mycenae and Odysseus on bb final return to Ithaca meet 
revolt and treachery: the morale and stability of thdr eikos have dis¬ 
appeared. As for the rest of diem, the very lack of nory b significant. 
Menelaus and Helen are in the OJyssey ^owed a rather improbably 
gracious retireinent. Dut for the rest: it b silence. The muldtodinous 
legends of the later Greeks cover Agamemnon and bb ctmtemporaiies, 
and their fathers and mmetimes thdi grandfathers. But only a few 
of rheif sons and daughters appear, and none of the next generation 
at all. 
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Troy (eO in the £ubc few years of the twdifch century, a date held far 
a long dme and toll accepted. It ends these two centuries of great 
happenings that began with the destruction of Knoasos and continued 
with the rise and ^ of the Hitdees, the emergence of the Assyrians, 
the last hysterical Haring up of Egyptian greatness before its decline, 
and die &codus of die Israriites. It ends an epoch and in deterioration. 
Even if such individuals as Hector and Achilles and Odysseus never 
eidsted, the spade of the archaecdogbc shows the extraordinary feet 
that not only was Troy raxed and gutted but that the fortress towns of 
the victors were very shordy afeerwards to su£fer the same fete. 
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Dark Ages, Iron, and the Peoples of die Sea 


TuBBSaitivesnowauineofchaoi; and there is not much known about 
it for the very simple reason that the chaos destroys the records or 
prevents dsem being made. Nor would the detaik of this chaos, were 
they known, be of any great significance. 

There will be threads to fo&ow through, nevcttheless. They are 
those lead to die revival of dviltzatiem and a new and diifimtC 
world. Violence has no ngnificance except as it hinders or, paradoxi¬ 
cally and certainly without intention, helps that revival: the loldict 
who killed Archimedes is not known because he was a soldier; and 
Daniel is more important dun die long who put him in the lions’ den. 
Not that cither of tliose characters will appear in our story—which 
when the new world that leads to our modem worid and creates 
the heritage of Western civilization is no more than surely on its way. 

When the twelfth century had not as yet pown very old. 
waves of Grcck-speaking, probably iron-usir^ invaders, the Dorians, 
began to come down into the Balkan peninsula firom the great ceservoit 
of the Steppes, while similar tribes of Phrygians flowed into Asia 
Minor. Thb sort of thing had been happening, of course, for t^ best 
part of eight hundred years, constandy an infiltration, o ccas i onal l y 
swelling to invasion. Here, now, was the last of tliesc, perhaps die 
greatest and almost certainly die most desperate. The pushers may have 
themselves been pushed from behind, or rather from the East where 
lay die Mongols; cha ngin g climate may have been the even more 
fundamental cause. Certainly the latest arrivals effected great damage. 
We may picewe a kind of snowball of movement and depredation, one 
kanri of haTsh tnd hungry people creating by its onslaught, whether 
from sea or land, anothtf band made equ^y homeless and even more 
hanh and hungry. With the Miivoan power long disappeared, the 
Aegean Sea bad become, and would remain for centuries, a piratical 
sea; no avenging ffect of a thousand ships contx^led by a powerful 
Myccnamn “King of Men” thrusts through die wino-dark sea, bm the 
lone maraiid^r evcn moic lost and desperate than the ship of Odysseus. 
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All die great fomc« does of the Mycenaestu come to an end at thia 
time; tome socli as Tliebe* and Corindi may revive in classical times, 
but othen such as Mcnelaus’s Sparta, the site of which is a* yet un¬ 
discovered, and even Mycenae itself, will sink for ever into mete 
villages. At Pyloa, the reputed home of Homer’s garrulous elder 
statesman. King Nestor, a batch of the Linear B ubleta tells us. in an 
tantaliringly incomplete way what may have happened as 
the new wave of Greek-spcal^g barbarians arrived. 

Most of d«$e tablets, as has been said, and whether discovered on the 
Greek mainland or in Crete, arc no more than the storekeeping records 
of the king’s treasure or the equivalent of his Domesday Book:" Wheel- 
less chariots, a"; "One pair of wheels, bound with bronze, unfit fw 
service’’; "One footstool inlaid with ivory lions’ heads and grooves"; 
"at Pyloi, twentymo sons of the bath-attendants, eleveai boys"; “the 
priestess holds (this land) and claims that the deity holds the free¬ 
hold" (?). But we know from archaeological evidence that Pyloa was 
attacked and defended and burnt to the ground at about this rime; and, 
on die ammptioH that an attack was expected, some of the cablets seem 
to show forth a dramatic story. One tablet states that a contingent of 
thirty rowers, drawn from the coastal villages, is to go to Pleuron; and 
if this is the Pleuron mentioned by Homer then the contingenc would 
be travelling to the most northMly point of the kingdom. Other 
ablets hst rowers to a total of over 400, including some who are 
"absent"—with or widiout leave is not stated. Then foerc is a group of 
tablets detKng with the o-k*, believed to be a military unit of command. 
The significant introductory phrase u translated by Michael Ventris and 
Professoc John Chadwick—duK details arc taken fiom Cliadwick's 
book, already mentioned—"Thus the watchers are guarding the coastal 
areas". Ten commands arc listed, witli the name of the commander and 
the location, the largest unit being of 110 men and all uniu 
tying in multiples often. Thete comes the ph^. "and with them Is d» 
Follower". Now Followers appear to be a kind of highrranking 
king’s bodyguard or king’s meascngec. charioc-owiicis. If the previous 
deductions are correct, theu vre may legitimately imagine a dramatic 
scene: slavering horKS, helmeted hero dashing up to the aged King 
Neicot widi the news of invasion. But, as we have seen and as John 
Chadwick puts it tersely, “in the event, the preparations proved vain". 
Pylos was not a walled fortress, and it foil. Mycenae must surely have 
put up a longer resistance. Unless, that u, the Dorian invasion was only 
the final cause of the collapse of the once great Mycenaean dvilkation 
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and already, like die Minosn. it was exhausted and had within it the 
seeds of d^y. It does aeem ohidous diat something so spedalized, 
artificial aliuoei, as this treasure-boarding, bronze-wcaponed fighting 
aristocracy, was not going to last indefinitely. 

Gordon Childe has made a point here, in fais book, ^kut HappetteJ in 
Hiifory.* It has to do widi die muoduedon of iron. The acrii^ of the 
use of iron we have so &r mendoned only casually, and since so much 
has been of Bronze Age and Stone Age this may seem odd. 
But when civilization has reached so fat in so many ot^ ways the 
gigntfifjnce in the change is not so very great; it has more import on 
tlM outskirts and we shall consider this in the next chapter. The &ct. 
neverthelcta. that this last dde of Aryan-speaking peoples usually 
wielded iron weapons may have constituted a very r^ practical reason 
for their success. The first really successful smelting of iron—a techni¬ 
cally difficult operation needing a much higher temperature dun 
copper—seems to have come first in die land of the Mlcatuu. The 
HittitBS devdoped it to some extent; but they, tike the Philisdnei after 
them, were careful to do their best not to lee the knowledge of the 
process or the product itself spread—a request from the Pharaoh to his 
Hitdte brother was politely turned down. The Hildtes, however, were 
trying to do the impossible and by the twelfth century the use of iron 
was spreading. 

Iron, though it corrodes so easily, does make a better weapon. 
Gordon Childe’s point, however, is something more chan chat. He 
ra]U its introduction the **democratization” of war&re—of agriculture 
and industry, too, for that matter. Iron, by comparison widi copper 
and tin. i» not * »c“cc metal; once the processes ate really mastered, 
Cools, and weaprais, ate no longer fabulously expensive. “With iron 
vreaponi a could meet on more equal ccrnis die Bronze Age 

knight. With them, too, poor and backward barbarians could challenge 
the armies of crnlizcd States whose monopoly of bronze armaments 
had made them seem invulnerable.” 

Iron bad not reached beyond the scarce and predous stage with the 
thirteenth-century Hitdtes, and thdr collapse before the new hordes 
from the nordi was as sudden if not quite so complete as the 
Mycenaean. 

To what extent the Himte coUapse was due to Phry^ invasion—os 
Homer has it—or to the treachc^ of a once-friendly neighbour on 
the Anatolian coast, or to dispbeed Mycenacans, is perhaps not really 

*PeUno Books, tM*. 
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very importam: dM truth may well be a great mix-up. both polidcally 
and genetically, that would make nonaense of our careful efforts at 
sifting and categorizing. Whaterer the truth, it is interesting to see the 
already mentioned Ahhiyawa coining into the picture again; and when 
it is explained that Homer’s name for his Greek heroes, the “Achacans”, 
was then spelt with die archaic Greek liigamma or W, Achaiwai, the 
ru^esdon that the Hitdtct’ Ahhiyawa and the Homeric Achaeans 
were at least originally one and the same people does not seem &r- 
fecched. 

The story of the Ahhiyawa's defection &om the Htttites goes bark a 
hiindied yean or more to the reign of Mutsilis II. the strong succetsoc 
to the &moui Suppiluliumas. All is sweetness and light tlsen, fi3r in the 
way of those days the Ahhiyawani sent an inugc of dsdr god to help 
cure the Hitdce l^g of a sickness. Later there is f^dly correspondence 
in which the Hiicites ask their ally to extradite a certain troublesome 
pirate or freebooter, and into which dscie esiters a personal note. His 
messenger, uys the Hictite king, “is a man of some importance; he is 
the groom who has cidden with me in my chariot from my youth up, 
and not only with me but alw with your brother and with Tawa- 
galawas”. Tliis euphoniously-named individual hat been idendiied by 
one modem philological expert as the Homeric Greek Prince Pteo r Wt 
(or Etewoclewcs), but the connection is a hide slender. The tie between 
the two countries, however, is obviously the reverse of slender. This 
correspondence must have been either with Munilii II, duly recovered 
no doubt, or his son and succasoi MuwataQis, the king who fought the 
boastful Ramcics. We jump now three-quarters of a coutury to the 
pious Tudhalyas IV. He indudes among a list of king t “who are of 
equal rank to me” the Abhiyawan monarch, though an effort to erase 
this particularly entry on die tables seems to suggest that this was 
something that he was not sure of or did not wish to recogmze. Then 
the trouble begins. In the reign of Tudhalyas’ successor and the last 
but one of the dynasty, a certain Attarissiyas of Ahhiyawa (some see 
under the disguise none ocher than the Greek Acreus, &tber of 
Menelaus and Agamemnon) attacks a western and minor ally of the 
Hittites. The Hittites Help in the fight against the one-time aUy and the 
outcome is inconclusive. But then the minor ally cransfen its allcgtance 
wholly to die Ahhiyawa and Jmns in on a tea raid upon a western 
Hictite dependency. Worse follows when the minor ally swallows up 
the nearby and once-powcrful sute of Arzawa. At die same time the 
Hittite kingdoui is threatened from the north-east by an adventuiec 
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by th« lume of Mltas. The toe is beginning to sec in; tnd the luunc 
Micas, if it is the same at Midas, signifies the dynastic name of the royal 
line of the Phrygians. 7l>e last Icing to be enthroned in the Hittite 
h^hland capital, cbe second Suppiluliumas, reigns for a few yean as the 
cwtdfth century begins, and cbm all is silence. Ardsaeology cells us that 
the Hittite capital is gutted; the reigning Pharaoh, Ramescs III, tells us 
how “the isles" (of the Aegean) were disturbed and the Hitcitet fled 
into Sytia in a great multitude which, with ocher fugitives and with 
“die Peoples of the Sea", was socm to menace Bgypt. The rest of the 
Hittite story, of a minor tevival in a new land, connects with the story 
of the Israelites and is more proper to the following chapter. 

The Peoples of the Sea begin to trouble Egypt before the £U1 of Troy; 
that is, if our rdacive dates are correct. They comprise, by the Egyptian 
account, a mixed collection of races, almost certainly Helleruc, bat 
when they begin to usclnde men of the last, Dorian, invasion is not 
clear.* What matters historically is that Egypt is now not only in 
contact with the peoples of the coasts and islands of the trouUed 
Eastern Mediterranean but is in danger from them. The most famous 
of the successors to Rameses 11. Merenptah and Raniescs Ill, are still 
Pharaohs of a fighdng Egypt. But the fighting is on home ground; 
Egypt is on the defesuive. 

It if a tdbuce to Egypt’s past greatness, and a wiasess to its long- 
lasdng infiuesscc upcm dse mindi and hearts of its peoples, who 
certainly bad no way of kisowing that hiscotically they were on the 
way out, chat her self-defence was foe many years h^hly lucoessfuL 
Perhaps she surprised, as well as pleaxd, herself; she certainly surprised 
her enenues, after Kadesh and the long-drawn-out and increasingly 
priest-ridden end to the reign of Rameses II had obviously no great 
opinion of Egypt's suength. 

The first atta^ on Egypt by the Peoples of the Sea was made in 
conjunction with a chief of Libya. He brought his wi& and family and 
posscasionf in the expectation of being able to settle down. He and his 
friesxdi met with a resounding dc£»t—and the Egyptians, no doubt 

*A listof DimM would only be eanAuing. SuAoeii to mj dut eswtti ise In them ibe 
DaMkM. MOtber Iteomk ikle for the Cteden the AchsetM eitdBi the peofdm wbo were 
to becoma the SkSIUni end Stnwaos; the Sardiafoat. ud the PhilutiaM. who it it 
believed cuoe bom Ctws. Creao popalaisan bat by now become well mneed with 
Myceaana Greek end b toon to receive it* quote of wfaM Odyaeat (tpoftkioB M Crete) 
the "hi^ Hfrrt" DoeiaB. Ai Ser Also Gerdinet rauliouily pou it, "tome M leui 
of the pupated idcotificedoet ue lifccty » be eoeiect”. 
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c<Mucioxu of being saved from a terttble danger, 
raised a shout of exultant joy: 

The ftmilies of Libya are scattered as mice 
on the dykes. 

. . . The vik chief of the Libo, who ded 
under cover of night alone without a feather 
on his head, his £eet unshod, his wives seized 
before his very eyes, the meal for his food taken 
away, and without water in the water-skin to 
keep him alive! The dices of his brothen are 
savage to kill him, his captains fighting one 
against other.. . . 

Great joy has come about in Egypt, rejoicii^ 
is gone forth in the villages. .. . They talk of 
the victories which Merenpeah has gained.... 

Pleasant indeed it is when one sits and chats. 

One can walk freely upon the road without 
any fear in the hearts of men.... Men go and 
come singing and there is no cry of people that mourn. . . . 

The ^ypeiana, lovers of peace, never seem to have expected 
retribution for having inflicted tbe opposite upon others! 

This Pharaoh, Merenptah, did even copy his predecessors and issue 
forth some way onto the old battlefields: 

... Gan«»n plundered with every ill; Ashkelon is taken and Gezet 
seized.... Israel is desolated and has no teed.... 

This is the sole Egyptiao refotcnce to the Israelites, and a typically 
boastful and optimistic one at that. 

There followed a time not so happy nor ao good, wherein tbe 
Nineteenth Dynasty ended with four short reigns, one a woman's— 
that a woman cast dimb to the throne is seldom a good sign in Egypt— 
and then a short kingkss period. Then came Raitwscs m (about iiBi 
to 1151). the second Pharaoh of the Twentieth Dynasty, who might he 
called tbe Napoleon m of Egypt, modelling bis names and his conduct 
on an Ulusttious predecessor, and seeking to re-create a glory that bad 
departed. On the whole he made a better Job of it, however. 

In the eighth year of this Pharaoh's reign Egypt’s eneisues thought 
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diey saw anotber chance to invade and settle. They attacked not only 
the Nile Delu but Palestine, and by bodi land and sea. The sea attack 
on the Delta at least was succeasfl^ met and though probably not 
such an overwhelming naval victory for the Egyptians as depicted, 
widi the Sea Peoples in dieir feathered headdresses tumbling over¬ 
board and being triotnphaotly rowed home as bound capdves, yet a 
victory it was and Bgypt is saved £tom complete foreign domiiudon 
for another fiour hustdted yean. Rameses III, by copying some of the 
temple scesies of Rameses II. tried to give the impression that he too 
reached the River Orontes and attacked the Hitntes. But this is non¬ 
sense, and his greatest authenticated aduevement, apart from the great 
one of fending off invasion, was to defeat some b^ooin tribo south 
of Palestine—"It loob,” says Sir Alan Gardiner, “as though the defeat 
of these relatively unimportant tent-dwellers was the nemost which 
Rameses m could achieve after hit struggle with the Mediterranean 
hordes.” 

I^ypt, in &CC, was exhausted. This parttculac Pharaoh wu to end hss 
reign medng out punislunent for a sordid but neatly successful harem 
intrigue against his Kfc and throne. As for the Twentieth Dynasty at a 
whole, it was to last until the beginning of the clcvcndi century, a 
couple of genetaciODs or so before Israel was to find herself a line of 
strot^ kings, and it was to peter out in a long line of undisdnguished 
Rameses', whose niam concern would be to keep the Twin Land of 
Pgypt united and die power away from the priesthood, and who would 
fail fiiully in both essdeavours. 

Use glory had departed. It had departed from die land of the 
Pharaohs, as it had from the land of the Hittites, as it had from the 
land of those gilded warrior-potentates who had taken over something 
of the culture of the already half-forgoctcn Miimans. 
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Progress in the Outskirts 


Ha VINO reached che entrant by the ccncre of dviHacion into the 
Iron Age, not a very happy entrance, and having left che outskirts 
either within or only entering the Bronze Age, we mu«t return again 
to die ootskirtt. The aim of thu book ii to tell of the events that led 
men to the state of adain i^ierein they could found the great tradidotu 
of Weioem dvilizadon; it Kops when it is apparent dut che disdplincd 
t h i nkin g of the Gfceki and the religion of righteomneM r>fth^fJiriwian 
are going to be a possibility. That being so, it is the centre, the centre 
that yet remains about the Eastern Me^certauean. that matters 
The oucikica have dgnificance for m only to the extent that they arc 
influenced by or influence the centre—though naturally our interest 
is keener because we know that in the subsequent course of history che 
centre wiQ shift to various para of die outsldra. If, therefore, this 
chapter is no more than a series of irupshots or very aket^y outlina. the 
reader, who will undoubtedly have hii own peculiar interest, must 
please not complain when that interest appears to be «1tgti r>-d 

Africa, those parts of it that were habitable, did licde to contribute to 
or hinder the progress of civilizadon up to che e^hch and seventh 
centuries B.C. when our story begins to fade out regions of the 
Sudan and Ethiopia are, if anywhm, the excepdoo: Nubia is bound up 
with ^ype and will yet be seen interfering actively in Egyptian 
But mosdy she is Egypt's pupil and dependency; only in the seventh 
century B.c does her capital city of Meroe become of some importance, 
in the next few cen turies producii^ even her own hieroglyph script. 
In truth the Egypdaru were no more enamoured of the outside world 
of barbarUns than were the later Greeks, and considerably more afraid 
of them. To her neighbours, dietefore, and so in decreasing cffca to 
the rest Africa, she acts in a doable and a contradictory role. Through 
trade and military expedido&~>we have seen that the two can hardly 
be panted—Egypt's influenc e and knowledge, such as of mcdiods of 
agriculture and stock-rearing and Mttery-malring, spread inevitably 
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abroad. But her policy ncvettheless wu fundamentally one of "haada 
off Egypt”, and her influence wu nowhere near what it might have 
been. In abtence of that influence Afcca did not much change of 
progress. Her rock paintings and engravii^ from the already men¬ 
tioned C a pri a n ti m es and right out beyond our period, are Africa's 
chief claim to frme. They start in the Sahara and spread eastwards and 
southwards. They are another example of man s skiO in drawing 
animals and his refuge in queer symbolism and tortuous obliqueness 
when depicting himself. 

Northm and western Europe, by and large, enjoys a Bronae Age 
at the best part of a thousand-year shift from ^ Middle Eastern source. 
In Chapter DC there was described the spread of the "Neolithic Revolu¬ 
tion" of farming and stodebreeding, and then ihe spread of the use of 
copper and bronze and gold; and it was suggested chat the reason for 
the first was largely an ecological one—it started when Nature made it 
easiese to start and spread whim Nature's exhaustion made it necessary 
to spread—whiltt the restson for the second wu little more than that the 
mettli were scarce and had to be found. There was nothing, except 
lack of thought and initiative, to prevent the outer Europeans from 
developing their own trade and industry in metals: it is al m« t as if the 
men of the outskirts had formed a habit of depending upon the men 
of the centre. They were to prove apt learjwrt nevcrAclas. 

There were others who sailed and trekked into northern and 
western Europe besides the Beaker People, the prospectors, and the 
Megahth Builders: the picture is by no means a sim^ one of movement 
outwards. We have already witnessed the vast and rcanring move¬ 
ment inwards of die AryaiMpeakers from the steppe lands of Europe 
and Asia. Now we muse look at a movement fom one part of thr 
periphery to another. This is the movement of the Battle Axe People. 
These once again are Aryan-speakers; and by the evideiKe of 
Vk’capons and rich buriab they spread from the area of the 
Ukraine. They may ind ee d, for all we know, have been cloM relations 
of those who were to be called Myccnaeana or Hitdtes or Phr^ians 
or Medcs, failing only by the accident of their migiarion to a noa- 
litetate part of the world to achieve a lest generalized archaedogical- 

sounding name. They sweep across Europe, these Battle Axe People, 
about the time chat the Hyksos were sweepmg into Egypt, to end up in 
meeting the Beaker People around the Rhine and in Scandisuvia. 
They arc casentially stock-breeders and not agriculturists, aiul, as we 
might expect from their origin, dsetr way of life is an aristocratic one 
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and they bory cheir great chie6 with pomp. Here it a desciipdoo of 
mch a burial in their of or^n, by Geofl&ey Bibby in 1^ book. 
Hu Tettimmy of ike Spede: 

In stone- or log-lined pits d>e dead princes lie on dseir sides £idng 
south with weapons of gold-mounted bronre, gold drinking cups, 
bronze statuettes inlaid with gold, dreukr or kidney-shaped “sun- 
discs” (lot they appear to have been sun-worshippers), and above all 
else, battle-axes ^ silver or copper. 

The axe, says OeoRrey Bibby, is the old ander-axe of the original 
forest hunters, translated by die bronrssmitha into copper; and as the 
migration goes westwards, where metal is scarce or even as yet un¬ 
known. the copper axe is translated back again into polished stone 
imitated even down to reproduction of the casting seam. The western 
btirials are not so grand, or rather with the grandeur of the poorer 
but proud. There they lie, these barbarians but not wholly undviltzed 
chieftams. mute, inglorious Akhneteni perhaps or, a closer parallel 
and to parody Gray further, Agamemnons guiltiest of any Trojans’ 
blood. 

And ”guildcss“ may not be alcogethei the wrong word. Hardly to 
to start for these Battle Axe people came in large numbets and 
are not likely to have won a bold for themselves and th^ cattle without 
opposition. But, usilike the Middle ^c, here there was land enough 
and no exxuing entires to be met and overcome. It does seem as if the 
newoomen settled down with the old inhabitants—the new in a 
superior posidoD to the old, no doubt—and that in Europe a long 
Bronze Age period of peace ensued. There appears little suddim change 
of culture anywhere, such changes being a sure sign of war and 
destruction. Though bronze is scarce it is used with incrcasin^y great 
art and skill. And then foere are the rock carvings of this age, as far 
apart at Scandinavia and northern Italy, but diiefly around the 
soadtem coast of Norway. These, utteriy dilTcrcne from anything else 
in the world, show signs of an elaborate religious ritual of lun-wonbip; 
and elaborate rituals do not develop unless there ate peaceful tunes in 
whkh they can do so. 

Yet the accent, nevertheless, it sdll on weapons, pardculatly in the 
burials of die chief It is reasonable to suppose that the weapons were at 
much as anything a badge of rank, dut these arinooats lived in a heroic 
tradition of peiKmal combat and prowess and treasure-exchanging 
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and the tat exactly as did die Mycenaeans’ noblemen, but that fonu* 
natdy for them and even more fottunatdy for that peoples diere was 
httlc real and serious fighting to be done. 

The typical rock engraving shows the Sun God being rowed acrocs 
the hcavciu in a wcU-manned ship; and perhaps it would be &irer to 
say diat the accent, in the European Bronze Age art dut has survived 
foe us. is not only on weapons but on ships. Ihe ritual slups deleted 
ate not drawn &om imagination, in a void. That the bandies of bronze 
razors were very often modelled as ships is also significant. In Europe, 
as well as in the Mediterranean, the Bronze Age must, in &ct. have bra 
very much an age of ships and sea-borne trade and adventurous 
voyaging. We spoke of the Minoan civilization growing rich on the 
trade in objects of bronze and amber and jet and other such unbulky 
luxuries—beads of huence, and bright blue fused glass, were now to 
become popular. The fall of Knoeos did not stop the trade, for the 
Myccnacans must largely have taken it ovet. People moved about in 
those days; and it is now weS known that the later. Bronze Age, 
Stonehaige shows traces on its trilithons of carvings of Mycenae-type 
daggoi and one of the double axe. There are sure Bgns that the island 
of Madeira was reached. It has even been suggested that Plato's 
description of "Adanns" does not show forth memories of the glories 
of ancient Crete, or not wholly so, hat embalmed a legend of the first 
and unknown Bronze Age disco v eren of America. 

That is as it may be. Western and northern Europe, which doa not 
suffer the disturbance of the Iron Age until after out era » closing, does 
during the Second Millennium show a picture, if not of a sophisticated 
civilization or certainly of a literate one, at least of a largely peaceful 
yet adventurous and prosperous age. 

Of India diere is even less to tdL We left the Indus valley civilization 
waiting in decline for invaaicMi from the north-west, from the plateau 
of Iran. It came about 1700 and within a couple of hundred years 
Mobenjo-Daro and Harappa are no more. There are signs of fighting 
and massacre. It it, yet once again, the same story: hordes of people on 
the move, partly Aryan-speaking and probably Aiyan-lcd. 

Our sources of evidence are die colie^ion of hymns and praycn and 
epic chants called the Big Veda, and archaeolt^; and neither are 
extensive enough to give a very clear picture.* It seems certain, 

*T1i* Mwcomcn Mem to bare bwo baldm m wood—«a Aryaa dutaocmie— 
whi^ (caebee doei not ^ve wdtaeology aiuelt 
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bowerer, chat the Aryan conqueaa were much less distupciTe of 
continairy than the composers of the epics would have us believe. 
Hindu teiigiOR has rmioed Indra, the Aryan's Storm and War God, but 
it has also retained Siva and much of firrtility woiship, ritual cleansing 
and regard for animals &om the Indus valley civilization. Whatever 
may be the final taolts, nowhere in the world do the invanom and 
infiltrations the Aryao-epeaken produce in the short run startling 
or deep changes in thought or peaceful skills. The rest of India before 
the invasions had been in some state or another of Stone Age culture, 
with die posable excepdon of the Ganges Valley, where some me of 
copper bad been or was about to be achieved. After the invasion there 
is a slow progress, least apparent in the south, and benefiting in the 
north no doubt from the and knowledge of the dispUced 
Harappans. ThcK Hatappans had used a rather prunidve pictographic 
script (so far ondedphered); but this disappears, as it did in the Aegean, 
and hteracy does not come back to India until the Mauryan Empire, 
which is after Alexander's tune. An earlier idningMip occurs with the 
introduction of the use of iron in the second half of the Hrst Milletw 
n»im (.c. With this there also comes to India, so late, the building of 
megabtbic tombs. The connection back to pasage graves of Europe 
and the beehive tombs of Mycenae must be there but is diflficult to 
trace. When Darius I invaded at the cod of the sixth century and 
Alexander at the end of the fourth, they found what seemed to 
no mote than a collection of petty and warring counts and kingdoms. 
But in the earlier of these two tima Gautama Buddha ilourisbed. 
and an India that could produce him was obviously the reverse of 
barbaric. 

China remains isolated. We have said that this coimtry's dvilizadon u 
not the oldest What China can truthfully claim is that she has possessed 
a dvilizadon that foe by £u the longest dme remained virtually 
unchanged. Rather like the city of Babylon with its culture and trade 
and prosperity, China rode over wart and revoludons and dynasde 
changes and remained serenely herself She had her palaeolithic and 
early neolithic period and then her gradual development of a fddle 
river valley, the Hwang-ho or Yellow River, which significantly is in 
the northern port and the part where contact with the West—along the 
later Silk Route, south of the Gobi desen, north of Tibet and into 
Turkestan—was at least possible. Even the use of bronze may have 
been, as the archaeolc^ts say, “intrusive’' and not otiginaL But then, 
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with the Shang Dynasty and the middle of the Second Millennium , 
China asserts her individuality and retains it—no douhc it was there 
he&re but arc h aecdogy hat yet to make much leeway in that part of 
the world before it can substantiate and illustrate the country's legends, 
even the discoveries at Anyang, the Shang capital, being very recent 
and not yet compleoely reported. 

There is a legend of a Chinese dry hesi^ed and in a desperate pbghL 
The commander care&Uy observed in t^ hearing of one whom he 
knew to be an enemy spy that he did hope the enemy would not >hin k 
of opening the tombs of the dty's ancestors, for fhar would indeed 
force a surrender. The enemy duly proceeded to desecrate the tombs, 
which were juat outside the dty gate, and the people were sdzed with 
such fury that they made a victorious sortie an/1 annihilated the 
enemy.* Here was the distinctive rcHgioui outlook rfdsc Chinese—not 
unique as such but unique in ia intensity—that was now, daring the 
four hundred or so years of the 
Shang Dynasty, forming itself 
out of a more generalized and 
ptimitiTe fertilicy cult. “Hie 
temple of out ancestors,” says the 
Seek Odrs, the oldest c^ec* 
don of poetry preserved in 
Chinai 

TV vjour mutters gmi> 

mightily. 

AnmW of men hrought earth in 
hoftea 

And, shouting Joy/ully, poured 
it into the frames 

They rammed it in with ringing 
blows . . , 

And diis somewhat priizudve 
building meebod did produce walls to list Much lea primitive were the 
ritual veacls of bronze that this culture and the next, the Chou, 
prodoced. These imposing and beautifully executed "chalices” were of 
varying type, each type being strictly used at some stage of the ritual 
of ancestor worship. By the end of the Shang Dynasty the dudnedve 
and elaborate pictographic writing alto has developed, the number of 
*At qooeed bjr ficiK Dm m Iw book Vn Ancim Wtrlis t{ Asit (Macdonald, irSi). 
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separtce ducacten dien having reached the comparatively modett 
figure of about two thousand. 

There were also signs of pcimidveness and of less amiable or peacefiil 
qualities. Not only were servants and wives buried with the great ones 
bat a fiiily extensive sacrifice of war prisonen took place. The inquiry 
of omens and orades was very prcvaloit and bad been befiare the period 
of the Slung. This again, of course, is not onique but the particular 
method of creating changing and unpredictable signs is so. The Second 
Millenninm Dtinw sctatched questions upon bone or tortoiseshell, 
cast them in the fire—and acted on the interpretabon that the experts 
gave to the ensuing heat-produced cracks. Of warlike evidence there are 
the hone chariots, not unlike the Mycenaean, that towards the end of 
the period were boiied in the tombs of the great Something of a 
&udd empite was bring formed. And at die very end of die millen¬ 
nium one of the feudatories, the Chou, revolted, and took over contioL 
The new regime was not likely to have been achieved without 
bloodshed, and the Annals of the time speak of the penalty of death 
meted out not only to a culprit for the sin of disober^ce but also to 
his wife and femily. The dynasty, however, possessed with later 
generations a repatation for peaceahlcncsi, as it had indeed of every 
virtue, the first acts of the founder being thus described: 

On the way home, travelling westwards, when he had crossed the 
Yellow River he set the war horses free ... be had the chariots and 
armour daubed with ox-blood and stored away in anenals to show 
that they would never be used agaizL 

In fact, if not a golden age, the next four 01 five centuries, times of 
darkness and only slow recovery for the lands of the Mediterranean, 
were for China times of phenomenal progress. It was a literary and 
well-mannered age, an age in which all China's traditional virtues were 
fetinded, an age that ended with the appearance of Confiidos. 

The youth of the noblemen were tai^hc literary composition, and 
music, and to sboot straight with die bow, and to drive the horse 
chariot Even sboobog with the bow was made a polite sport, since it 
was set to music and the shot that was out of time was not counted 
even though it should bit the bull's-eye. Men wore tablets, as Hamlet 
did. at their belts, in cate they ihoold wish to commit anything to 
writing; and indeed everything was committed to writing, ^ a 
tncDculout and conservabve bureaucracy. The old were h^hly 
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rapecttti so that it was a great aim to suirive to old age. Dnmkenness 
was frowned opon but, as shown by the annals and the poems, was not 
unknown. Cookery was a well-practised an. Poetry was a greater: 

. . . Thin urith their sharp ploughshares 

They go off to work in /Ae fields which lit to the souA. 

They sow all manner of cereals 
Bach seed contaim a germ cfbfie. 

The leitdrr shoots spring up in long rows 
And the tender feathery stalks climh higher. . .. 

But there are poems of much more personal no 

Egyptian would have thought of, even in Akhneten's dine: 

/ (li'mlted the crumbling wall 
To watA for you coming round the hill; 

And when I did not see you 
My tears flowed unchecked. 

But when I did see you coming 
I laughed and I joked. 

You said that you had asked the lortaise~thelU 
And the reet^stkks 

And that their answer was not utfapoundile. 

"Come then," said X, "with your cart. 

And I will follow you with all Ipossea." 

and 

The eridtet sings in the gross 

And the grasAopper leaps o'er the green blade. 

Yet I cannot see my beloved. 

My heart is filled with sadness. 

Aht Could I but see him 
And hold him close to me. 

Then would my griff be cured. 

Only the Israelites at the time of David and Solomon, and the 
Greeks in a time yet to come, have been such an expressive people as 
cbeK Cbmese of the early First Millennium. The previous Shang period 
has been likened to the early Sumerian, but the Chou has been li kmH 
to a rather gayer and more enlightened medieval Europe_^it could in 
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some upects be likened to Elinbethin En gla n d. Then followed, after 
an "Age of Confusion", the Han Dynasty, which spanned a period of 
two hundred yean on each side of the li£; of Christ. 

There it nowhere else in the world during these times a comparable 
advance to China's. No doubt we do scant jiutice to many unknown 
heroic in stadng bricEy chat die many scattered groups of 

in the Padftc oontinoed to £11 sparsely with men. Australia 
achieved and remained in a culture vdsi^ it is £sir to call not more 
advanced chan mesolithic. There remains the continent of America. 

To start backwards but to clear £rom the beginning whst is 
sometiines forgotten, the civilizations of Cesttral and South America, 
Pueblo, Maya, Aztec, Inca, dowered wholly in our Christian Era. 
Having said chat, we may take a short look at the progress of the 
original hunters and Eshers who came across in waves from Asia and 
who slosHy but successfully spread over a double continent, not even 
failing to populace its cold and inhospitable southern tip. 

Tl^e are two great poino about American Stone and Bronze Age 
history, one to be exported, the other hardly so. Hie Erst is chat this 
new, strange, clever mammal, spreading over the virgin continent, 
reacted rpei^cally to bis environment and so produced for himself 
varying ways of life. The second is that, with at any rate no proven 
help from outside, he paralleled remarkably the progress of the fellow- 
humans that be had 1^ behind. That is, he made parallel progress up 
to a point; the &ilures are as signiEcanc as the rocccases. 

By and large, the early Americans—Amer-indians to give them their 
usual archaeolc^cal —developed three ways of living. Those 

who stayed nonh—and for that matter those who finally reached 
futhesc south—developed a Eshii^-huneing culture, more fishing than 
hunting one would guess. Those who streamed down to the east of the 
amnneot's long mountain divide met the great grazing beasts, bison 
in particular, arid became the expert and adventurous hunters that their 
European forefathers had been, and contentedly remained so to become 
the Red of a later day. Those who kept to the west of the 

Rocky Mountains, meeting more desert conditions (though less desert 
than now) Were stimulated, quite simply, to End themselves a living in 
any way possible, leanung to net and snare the little animals and 
gathering the seeds and roots. They muss have been a sparse population 
and often a nomadic. The higher and colder climate made th^ se^ 
cave and rock shelter, and t^ were the forerunners of the Pueblo 
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Indiau. They were ako probably the first to take die great step to food 
cultivation instead of food gathering; It seems likely that history was 
repeating itself here and that it was not the affluent hunter but the poor 
aaaper and picket-up of Nature’s unconsidcred trifics who made the 
advance. Gtwds, squashes, potatoes were grown, and in pardodar 
maite. 

We may break off here to look at the to^ and invendons of the 
Amer-in diam . Tbctr filnts were &om the b^inning good and varied 
and they produced oik discincttve weapon, now called the Fobom 
Point, fiom is place of discovery in the State of New Mexico. This is a 
two-inch-long flint, brought to a rather ohtuse point and then 
loogitodinally on both sides, presumably to fit ipm a split ipear-shaft 
These and other tools were often beautifully made, more beautifully 
than utility demanded, though this is about the only sign of ccmsdous 
art that the early Stone Age people show. They did not do much with 
bone and ivory—though the Eutcmezs hunted the mammoth—but 
the Westerners became great basket-makers. 

Then, with thoK who were fbUowtng the neohthie way of lift, came, 
just as in the Eastern world left behind, the inventions of weaving and 
pottery, and chances taken to exercise attisdc drill . Where inii>r would 
grow easily and where men wished to grow it^whkh would not be 
on the prairies where the big beasts could be bunted—villages turned 
to the first towns and men learnt to build. At the time they learnt 
to exerdse their imaginations and to foster an expert, the priest, to 
show the way in which the exerdse should be conduoed. 

We reach now, in Western dating, the middle of the Second 
Millennium, not long before Knonos fell There arc reached, too, the 
first tentative beginnings of dvilisacion that ate paralleled in pre- 
dynastic Egypt and Sumer, what is known as the "formative" era of 
the cultares that were finally to become—after the best part of some 
two thousand yean bad paused—the four classic dvilizaciosu that we 
have already mentioned. Before the middle of the Pint Millamium &.C. 
pyramid or BabcMike temples are being built—do aD men naturally 
lift up tbeir eya to see God?—amd the use of copper has begun. 

After thdr very late start the Americas had made great leeway. 
When, two thousaisd years later, the Western world on the other side 
of the Atlantic discovered America it discovered dviloations in some 
ways already decadent and with some curious gaps in thdr knowlec^e 
and techniques. The knowledge of astronomy and mathcmarics and 
writing was serving mostly an incomprehesuible preoccupation with 
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time; skill wu great widi copper aod ^ver and gold, but there was no 
use of iron. None of the dTih^oni knew of the plough, or the wheel, 
or money. Two of them had, as is well kzsown, an obsesave regard for 
death and kiUmg. Even the £teer, opener Indians of the pis 

to brood in a hanh and gloomy outlook, setting much stOK 
physical endurance and the abihry to rise above self-inflicted pain. 

Why the great and wide cmitinent should have bred such sadism and 
it is hard to say. But for that nutter the wodd to which 
we shall now return was not free from these vices. 


Tg' 


CHAPTBt XIX 


The Chosen People 


Thb retf of our iiory is of the derelopmctit of two peoples of rugged, 
poor but rdmukeing hill-countzies, tbe Greeks Siad the Hebrews.* They 
ore not stories that would have often, as it were, sappHed the inter- 
tutiona] news headlines of tbe times. But to follow t^e two lines of 
development is the best if not the only way to make sense of thex very 
turbulmt and troubled centuries. In^d, it is really something more 
than that: for posterity these two lOries constimte the only true focus 
of the times. 

It wiD be well first to give a quick resume of the centuries that arc 
left to us, ftoin the point of view, that is to lay, of what might have 
been the headHnei. 

Ramescs ID. tbe second of ^ Pharaohs successful against the Peoples 
of the Sea, died in the middle of the twdfth century. Afmr him Egypt 
was to be weak, often with two mien, north and south, somedmes 
with rulers of Libyan or Nubian blood, but still capable of bundng 
forth on occasion to make her mark abroad. Assyria at this dme pushed 
her boundaries north to Lake Van and then stayed quiet. The Peoples 
of the Sea, the creacoct of the Aegean Darit Age, gradually settled down. 
The Hiedtes, shifted eastwards, were experiencing around Carrhnnish 
a period of secondary glory before becoming absorbed into the Semitic 
Phoenidani and Arameans. 

At looo B.C. King David had been anointed or was about to be so 
and the greatness of King Solomon was to follow. By goo Assyna had 
become resurgent. After three-quarters of a century of terror for her 
iseighboun she mercifully quietened for a while to attend to dynasde 
troubles and dvil war. Then she bunt forth again. She invaded Egypt, 
and swamped Palestine, the Israelites suffering from tbe new Assyrian 
policy of shifting conquered populations. The end of rise eighth century 
had now been reached, and at this time the kiugdoins of Asia Minor 
suffered from a fresh invasion of northern barbarians, the Cimmerians. 

*t*neliKi k DO looger the best asme Bouse, nace Iitaeleadjadsliete ei die end of die 
teeith ceoturr to split spoR. 
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The PboenidRiu’ power atui wealth had begun to wane but Grak 
oonunerdal and colozual expansion had begun to take its place. 

Assyrian power, however, was beginning also to wane. Rent by 
incemal dissension, feifag to help Asia Minor against the Cunmertans, 
she had no &iends. As she sank a new empire appeared, the Chaldean, 
which was to bring Babylon to her most fabulous greatness, a greatness, 
however, that lasted les rhan a hundred yean. At the beginning of the 
sixth century the Hebrews bad suffered their second deportation: by 
$)9 B.C. Ballon once more had faOen. Then arose the might of the 
Medes and Persianr In another couple of hundred years, never having 
swamped the Greeks, the Persian Empire will have &Ilen to a Greek 
Macedonian, Alexander. 

So much for an outKne of these confused centuries; now to tee how 
the Hebrews steered a difHoiIt and harassed course through the 
confusion. 

And the dtildren of Israel did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
served Baalim: 

And they forsook the Lord God of their fathen, which brought 
them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the gods 
of the people that were round about them, and bowed themselves 
unto them, and provoked the Lord to anger. 

And they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and Ashtoreth. 

And the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, and be delivered 
sbftTt inro the hands of spoilers that spoiled them, and fae told them 
into the bandt of their enemies round about, so that they could not 
any longer stand before dseir enemies.... 

Nevertheless the Lord raised up judges, which delivered them out 
of the hands of thoK that spoiled them. 

Here is the constant theme of the biblical narrative to soon as the 
Hebrews had established themselves in the Promised Land. For Baal 
we may read Sky God and for Ashtoreth, Earth Goddess: that is near 
enough and all that marten, the deida that the Hebrews hankaed 
after were the &milur detda who under a hundred nama bad suHieed 
millions of their fellow>people for thousands of yean.* Having beets 
welded into a fighting force and having been reasonably soccasfiil, 

*B»al mmi "Lord” or "PoMMor”, to tbe ftcrieiMiy footed BmUib metiu “btdiof 
tbr Itfi^ oc sU ifas local (odi. 
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tKe Hebrews now wanted only to relax. Left to thetiuelvea they woold 
almost certainly have been absorbed into thdr Canaanite neighboors 
and have lost their sense of minion and their very identity. Two things 
saved them, one fixtm inside, one &om without The first was the 
“Judges”, for which we may read inspirers, heroa, leaders: the poetess 
l^borah, the Herculean Samson, the king-maker Samuel, men and 
women in whom the heroic spirit burned fiercely. The second was 
those 'Teopks of die Sea” who had settled down along the scrip of the 
Palestiniao coast, the Philistines. Perhaps the grand&then these 
people had known an un> 
sploidid Knossos or had 
looked up at the Cyclopean 
stones of the deserted fortress 
of Mycenae—their pottery 
had Mycenaean affinities. 

Whatever their origin, they 
possessed now and for a 
while the advantage of a 
monopoly of iron-smelting 
and iron weapons. The Heb¬ 
rews, who in any case were 
being “spoiled” by some 
ocher of their neighbours, 
had by the time of the last of 
their Judges, Samuel, become 
desperate. Even thdr holy 
shrine and talisman, the Ark 
of the Covenant, being 
brought into battle and at fint striking tenor into the Philistines by its 
presence, had been captured; even its return did not messd matteis. 
Their thou^us went, therefiire, to a king who would lead them in 
battle, and Samuel’s warning of the tyrannous habits of the bceed 
would not deter them: “Nay, hut we will have a king over us, that we 
also nuy he like all the nadons.” It was another b a cksl id ing , for they 
should have had faith in the spiritual power of their god, passed on 
through the moudis and will of his prophets. But they had their 
way. 

There follow the superlative stones of Saul and of David. Histories 
is a better word, for no one can doubt the audienddcy of this paasionate 
pair who in the Bible come so vividly alive; and as WilHam Albright 
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(bows in his book. The Arehoeelcgy of Palestine* the results of modern 
digging coiTobonte the ancient written word. Werner Keller, in bis 
bo(^ The Bible as IBstary,\ quotes an interesting escample of even the 
detailed accoracy of the biblical narrative. In Allenby's Palesdne 
campaign of I9id a certain British officer, finding himself nwr 
Mkhnush. consulted his Bible, where (in Samuel 13 and 14) he read 
of Jonadian’t daring raid upon the Philistines in that place, which led 
to a Jewish victory. With his armour-bearer, Jonathw bad made his 
way through a ddlle upon either side of whi^ was "a sharp rock”. 
The Britislt officer sent out a patrol, the d ef il e and the sentinel codes 
were found—and the Turks were subacquoitly surprised and history 
repeated itself^ 

That cKapade of jemathan bad indeed led to a victory for SauL But 
the sequel was disascrooi. The Philistines advancuig beymid the hills 
in which Saul's guerrilla tactia had been soccesifiil, met the Hebrews 
00 the plains and utterly defeated them. Jonathan was killed, Saul com¬ 
mitted tuiridf;, and the bodies of both were displayed by the Philistines 
on the walls of Beth-shan. David, who by his own tactsca against Saul 
had hardly helped to prevent the defeat->4boiigh perhaps his acdons 
were forced upon him-'was left to mourn Jonathan, to retrieve the 
bodies, and to take up the burden of kingship, entering into his task 
at a moment as unpropidoos as did oui own King Al&ed at Athelney. 

David's is a &scinadng personality, atrupng compound of good 
and evil, always passionate and wilful, ruthless at one moment, sensitive 
ffie tustt. His life ended in disgrace and tt^edy. But he was a great 
king: he broke for good ffie terrible threat of the Philistmes, be 
extended his kingdom Muffiwards to lue the iron and copper of the 
Negeb—the latter one of Solomon'i great sources of wealth— and so 
he paved the way for the Hebrews' sudden and surprising flash of 
materisl greatnes under his aon by Bathsheba, Solomon. 

Solomon’s wealth and status, though as nothing compared with the 
past grandeur of Bgypt, were very real. His alliances, with the 
Phoenidans to his nordi and west and Bgypt to the south, were no 
doubt political triumphs, diough it is doubtful whether the latter ever 
did him or his successon any good. But the face of the Hebrew nation 
vras changed. It was rather like the change that Rome suflered when the 
rugged incegricy of her Fatben gave pl^ to empire There was now a 

Books, 19M. 

tHoMtr sad Stou|nt^ >9Sd. 

(Thii seory sfpeus o*i|iias]]]' in TV JUmmia ef ikt Lms Cnu*k by M^w ViTisn. 
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boreaucracy; (here were the very rich and die very poor; there war 
forced labour, to escape which the Israelites had faced the wilderness; 
there was a Court, cocmopolitan and sufiering fom foresgu influence 
and customs and rdigions, boasdngofakarem, which b ever the home 
of intrigue. The faith and integrity and sense of unity of the pec^U 
was now attacked not by hardship and disaster, which tended on the 
whole to increase die virtues attacked, but by prosperity; and the attack 
was more insidious and succcssfuL 



The art and magaiflceace of Solomcn't dme; a brass lavcr 
from the tempk 


The Hebrews now played the game of power politio, and in the 
process not only found themselves split into two ^ten warring parts 
but each part finally dispersed and into captivtty. As with David, 
perhaps theii conduct was forced upon them, living as they did in the 
everlasting cockpit of the Middle fast; but, if so, dx fiict that it was a 
necessity did not save them. 

The politics and miHary campaigns of thu long period of over three 
hundr^ years are too complicated a be described in any detail For 
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tbe fVi* of clarity the first tilings to say are; that the period begins with 
the split, north and south, into die two Icingdonu of Israel and of 
Judah; that the first Dear-two 4 iundred years end with the downfidl 
the north before Assyria and the second period with die downfidl of 
the soudi before Chaldean Babylon. 

“And Ahab"—4nd this lung and that long—“did evil in the sight of 
the Lord"; that is now the recurring theree of the Bible story, merci- 
fiiUy lightened by the firw kings who did do good. The prophets of the 
Lord, the eidiortea and the bnve teOen of unpleasant truths, are there 
to warn the kings, later even to advise them as to their conduct, and to 
remind the people all the rimf of the basic teaching of their leader 
Moses, that righteousness and morality were attributes that their god, 
nnhkft the vast m^ority of the gods that had ever before existed in 
men’s dcmuided. Ahab, though no doubt a cunning king in 

diplomacy, was a bad king for his people by almost any standard. The 
Hebrews smee the deafo of Solomon in 93} had suficred division and 
dvil war. And meanwhik, Assyria, in her first period of resurgence 
and under her king Ashur-bani-pal H, had swept across the Euphrates 
and the Orontes ^ extracted submission fiom the rich Pho^ctan 
harbour towns of the coast. The Syrian Damascus had been in the line 
of advance, but having shown Bole or no resistance was left intact. 
Farther south the Assyrians had not poietiated. The Jews, therefore, 
were like a houK or village in modem times that the bombing aero¬ 
planes had missed; diey would have done well not to make their 
pfeseDce apparent. 

However, Ahab of Israel, Ben-hadad of Damascus, and the King of 
Hatnath in the valley of the Ocontes formed a triple alliance against the 
Assyrians. There was an mdedsrve battle on the river that had seen to 
many battles, and the Assyrians retired. Ben-hadad, however, had 
sufieredheav)- losses. Ahab saw the opportunity of settling an old score 
against his temporary ally, and with Jehouphat, King of Judah, 
attacked the King of Damascus. In the ensuing battle he lost his Hfe. 

His death was the signal for fiuthet bloody strifo in Israel. Ahab's 
wife was the Syrian Baalmbel or Jezebel, and in religious observances 
he had pleased his wife and not bis people, and certainly not the 
prophets. Elisha now stirred up rebellion against Ahab’s dynasty, by 
assuming the role of king-maktf as Samwl had done before him and 
anointing a ruthku young man, Jehu, son of NimshL Jezebel was 
thrown down to the dogs at the contemptuous command of Jehu, 
and the reigning kings of both Israel and Judah were murdered. Soon 
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the Assyrians were striking into Syria again. Jehn could only boy diem 
off with ridi presents: osi a great stone obelisk o£ Shalmaneser 11 
one small panel shows the Jewish king paying tribute. Jehu is isoe an 
admirable diaracter; bat he was prefoable to the line of Akab, who had 
legitimieed the worship of Baal. 

There now followed dvil war in Assyria and, on a familiar patt ern , 
assassination and a new line of kings. The Hebrews were left in peace 
for about aghcy years. But they did not makg good use of die respite. 

There appeared, in the persons of Amos and Hoaea, a new kind of 
prophet, not miracle-makers nor even king-nukers but expressive men 
and of a deep and a new conviction. They had no illuiimu that Assyria 
as a power was ftniibed; and they saw the Coart of dmt kings as 
luxurious, sensual and ootrupt. The demmciations took on a deeper 
note.Jehovah is no longer die god only of the Jews. He is the Lord of 
Hosts, god "not of national armies, but of the hosts of heaven and 
cards”.* And if his chosen people would not mettd thrir ways then the 
Lord of Hosts, using the terrible Assyrian enemy as his weapon, would 
make an example ^ her before all the world. "The virgin of Israel is 
fallen; she «hatl no more rise; she is cast down upon her land; there is 
none to raise ber up.” 

So ftr as Israel, the northern kingdom, b concerned the prophecy 
u completely ftilfiUed. In the middle of the eighth century an Assyrian 
army general by the name of Pul pushed hu way to the throne, took 
on die anfw^t name of Tiglath Pileaer, brought Babylon to hb heeb 
and turned lus attentioa to Syria and Palestine. Hie kings oflsrad and 
Damascus had widi great ftiolhardinea attacked King Ahaz of Judah, 
•n.'i Ahaz. with even gr e ater folly, and against the advice of the prophet 
I—tab , had sought help from Bgypt. Hglath Pileser defeated Isia^ and a 
number of oditf Canaanice kin^cti in hb stride, reached the conftnes of 
Egypt, and then set abo« the new Assyrian policy of paciftcadon by 
the transfer of populations. Israel suffered ber fint dcpomdoo. 

Assyria had reached her offiasive peak. After ^ usurper there 
foQot^ another Shalmaneser and tbi-n kings vrith names that have 
remained in die memor)' of man ever since: Sargon H—anothe r who 
assumed an andent nam>—Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, Asbnr-faani-pal 
(or SardasupaUos), these five rdgns covering one hundred and one 
years. Assyria’s uon-equipped army was now at the height of its 
efficiency, with great siege wcapMis, battering rams and scaling towers, 

*Se« Chapter in of W. 0. de Borgh't grew book. TV Leg^J 4 ^ WtrU 
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with A convbiBAtion of AnnSi durioBy. CAVslry uid unmounced bow* 
men, diit was bArdty to be improved upon until gunpowder in two 
thoususd years' time changed the scene. The final weapon was 
propaganda, the advertiaemenc of Assyria’s terror—which almost, it 
seems, defeated its own olgea by creating at dma the courage of 
despair. 

Whedxt from despair or foolhardiness, Hoshea, who had succeeded 
CO the throne of Judah and had continued to send "gifrs”, decided to 
depend on the support of Egypt and to defy Assyria. The result was 
dtweer. ^yptlan hdp was not forthcoming, and Samaria, the Jews' 
northern capital, afrer a long siege and a respite and ressewed but frise 
hope at the familur tale of tegidde and luurpadon was once mote 
enacted in Attyiia, finally fell 


An Awytiu >fi«g (Shalmaneaet 0 ) receiva tribute from a Jewish 
one (Jehu) 

In the ninth year of Hoabca, the hing of Assyria took Samaria, 
and canied hrad away into Assyria, and placed them in Halah and 
in Habor by the River of Goxan, and in the dries of the Medes. 

For so it was, that the children of Israel had sinned against the 
Lord their God, whidi had brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
from under the hand of Pharaoh king of Egypt, and had feared 
other gods.* 

A total of 37,190 men, women and diildren were said to have been 
deported and ocher peoples pot in their stead: the Samaritans of the 
New Testament would so be formed and the Ten Tribes of the Jewish 
northern kingdom were dispersed, to lose their identity and their 
traditions for ever. 

*UKfefi.zv8.SaB<i7. 
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There renuined onfy Jtidah. Judah was saved 6rom Assytia by the 
strength imparted to ^ kings and people by Isaiah and by the i»- 
creasing difficulties that the great enemy was creating for herself by her 
ferodoos ambition. No Assyrian king could now sUy at home for long 
to increase the beauty of his dey and practise the arts of peace; for 
rebellion would break out somewhae. or a previous sl^ht had to be 
repaid or a shasnefol failure rectified. Sargon had to sweep over Asia 
Minor and the suces filing the Aegean; be ended triiimphandy in 
Babylon. Sennacherib foiled to conquer Egypt but took his revenge 
upon a revolting Babylon which he not only razed to the ground but 
drowned under the diverted waters of one of its own canals. 

Now ri « T n>» die attempt to wipe Judah out of the way as Israel had 
been wiped. King Hezcl^ reluctantly stripped even the temple of its 
gold so that he might placate Sennacherib. But the gift was usdeas. 
Scanacberib finally dedded that Jerusalem was in his way but left the 
job of reducing it to one of his generals. The general failed, and to hit 
own amaTwngnt. The shouted conversation between him and the 
courtiets of Hezeldah is recorded in the eighteenth chapter of the 
Second Book of Kings: 

Speak ye now to Hezekiah, Thus taith the great king, the king of 
Assyria, What confidence is this whcidn thou mutest? 

Thou sayest, (but they are but vain words), I have counsel and 
iticngth for t^ war. Now on whom dost thou trust, that thou 
rcbeUoc against me? 

Now, behold, thou trustest upon the itaiT of this bruised reed, 
even upon Egypt, on which if a man lean, it will go into his hand, 
and pierce it: so is Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that crust on him. 

But if ye say onto me. We trust in the Lotd our God: is not that 
he, whose high places a^ whose slun Hezekiah hath taken away, 
and hath said to Judah and Jerusalem, Ye shall worship before tfaii 
altar in Jerusalem? 

Now therefore, I pray thee, give pledges to my lord the king of 
Assyria, and I will deliver thee two foounmd bones, if thou be able 
on thy part to set riders opcm them. 

The reply of the courtiect was to ask the general not to speak in 
Syriaji, which the defimden could understand; and the genwal’i 
reaction was to take the opportunity to appeal to the Hebrews direct: 
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Hadi wy of the gods lutioiu dclxreted at aB bis knd oat of die 
hand of the Ving of Assyria?... 

Who are they among all the gods of die countries, that have 
delivered dutr country out of mine hand, that the Lord should 
deliver Jecusalem out of mine hand? 

But ^e people held that peace.... 

And soon the bostt of the Assyriaos were smitten with a plague, and 
Sennacheiib, foiled of his plan to amquer Egypt, and inddencally 
Judah, “departed, and went and tctutncd, and dwelt at Nineveh”— 
where. to die Bible, he was assassinated in his own temple 

by his own sons. 

liis succonr. Esarhaddon, began with a pad£c deed, perhaps a 
mbtakeoly pad^ deed, die racoradon of Babylon. But he had set his 
heart upon succeeding where his predecessors had £uled, on the 
invasion and final humbting of Egypt first cs4>tiiring the Phoenician 
Sid nn (askd nTi/twiinitig his might by sendit^ back to Nineveh a 
noUeman with the King of Side’s bead hung round his neck), but 
mercifully leaving Judah alone, be succ ee d e d in capturing Memphis, 
the capital of Egypt’s lower kingdom. 

His success was shortlived, and &om theit upper capital, Theba, 
the Egyptians managed to oust and destroy the Assyrian garrison. 
Death prevented Esuhaddon's revenge, but his son. the great Satdana- 
pallo^ took h, and invoced Thebes as well as Memphis, destroying the 
Utter at Sennacherib had destroyed Babylcm, after stripping bv of 
much booty. Here was the culminating destruction of most of Egypt’s 
power and all her prestige. Here too wu the beginning of the decline of 
Assyria. In single terms, she had stretched herself too far and created 
too many bitter enemies. 

SardanapaQos died in 626 B.C. Fourteen years Uter, to the exultant 
shouts of die world, Nineveh was meeting the sort of Ute that its longs 
had meted out to so many other cides; it fell to the new Chaldean 
empire of Babylon. By die turn of the century the remainder of the 
Jews, at last defeated, wetc being sent by King Nebuchadnezzar into the 
Babylonian capdvicy. In the interim JudaJi had suffered from the 
Pharaoh Necho 0 . who dicir king at yet another Battle of 

Megiddo. 

That at this second disaster the Jews did not lose ettfaer their spirit or 
their idendey u a nritacle and an evetUsdng testimony, if one U needed. 
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to the screngtii of ideas and the truth that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. Judah—with some bad t^nes—benefited from dw extra 
hundred-odd years' respite granted to her after the ftU of Israel. Under 
Hezckiah andjosiah she pu^ed herself of all foreign forms of worship 
and strengthened and codifi^ her ritoals and her laws. She also pro¬ 
duced the greatest of her prophets, Isaiah and Jeremiah, and listened 
to them. 

Jeremiah's riatni» has become synonymous widi ^om, but this is 
unfiur. Both these prophets inveighed against the sins of their people 
widi unbridled rhetoric and prophesied woe if the sinful did not turn 
from their ways. But there did now enter a gleam of hope: the Chosen 
People were not merely there to suficr as a terrible example for die 
rest of d>e world. Some of dw utterances of Isaiah were, of couik, to 
become famous, femiliar to the whole Western world through the 
New Testament, disputed everlasting as to their authenddty and 
interpreted in varying ways: "And th^ *hall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a Brandi shall grow out of hh roots" . .. "For 
unto us a child is bom, unto lu a son is given.” There remains enough 
undisputed to show that Isaiah genuindy established among his 
coQCcmporaries a feeling of hope. "Therefore, said the Lord, the Lord 
of hosts, the Mighty one of Israel, Ah, I will case me of mine adver¬ 
saries and avenge me of mine enemies; and I wiD turn my hand upon 
rV.iv , aikd purely purge away thy dross.” The process would be painful, 
but the final outcome eriumpham. As for Jeremiah, be did seem to 
despair of natioual virtue or repentance: “Can the Ethiopian change the 
skin; or the leopard his spots? then may ye also do good, that are 
accustomed to do evil.” He aw in the invasions of the Scythians, "the 
evil fi-om the north”, who at this dme were beginning to come down 
through the Cimmerians, not as a welcome mciuce to the Astyriam 
but only as an instrument of an avenging and disgusted god. But if 
he despaired of the Jews at a whole, he did not despair of the individual. 
Even in much of die reforms of Hezekiah he aw only formality and 
legalisiiH-'"tbe pen of die scribes is in vain”. He turned, therefore, to 
the possibility of a personal covenant, between God and anyone who 
wished, and was fit. to make it. In that alone Jeremiah aw hope, and 
with optimism he preached it: "I will put my law in their inward parts, 
and write h in their hearts; and will be their God and they shall be my 
people ... for I wiU forgive their iniquity and I will remember their 
sin no more.” 

So fortified, die men and women of Judah went into captivity. 
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They were not is » whole bully treated and many of them pcoapered 
materially. But their and religious eonsdousneas was strong 

enough; and dieir memories were poignant, and nursed: “By the 
waters ^Babylon we tat down and wept.” They were saiely encased 
in tKwr own habit of separateness. There are the stories of the steadfast¬ 
ness of Daniel and the later and les pleasant triumph of Bather. Then 
under the demency of the Persian Artaxet^ms they returned, not in 
die least to peace, but possessing their great body of law and custom 
and fttid widi an mcomparable bterature intact. 
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The Intelligent People 


Wfi turn to consider finally that other vital people of a small and rugged 
country, the Greeks. Their rise to so great a poeinoa of iniluence b on 
the &ce of it equally miraculous, their background if anydimg evea 
leu propitious. 

It took die lands round the Aegean something like three hundred 
years to recover from the ipoLliog of the Dorians. Between waves of 
invasioo, however, and as the waves diminiihed and ceased, there 
cannot have been condnued violence. Rather there wu a return to 
bucolic cimplicicy: the Dorian, having taken for himself the best land, 
fumed it with contentment and kept dear for a few generadoiu, as the 
Saxons did in Roman Britain, of die andesit towns and fortresses, 
which he regarded widi either disinterest or distaste, or even awe. 

At sea the potidon was something limilar. The waten of the Aegean 
had still home ships on their lucfkce. Bat for some genendons the ships 
themselves bore not so much merchandise as men bent on unpeaceful 
or unhappy pursuits: pirates, marauders, raiden, refugees, equally, 
however, that traffic changed again, and though mgrhandise came 
hock the movement of men dici not cease. It is hard for us in these days 
to realize to what extent, with few roads and no motors existing, the 
A^ean Sea was for the mountainous lands surrounding it the prime 
form of transport, the easy and obvious link. But it has to be realised. 
In simple terms, the stream of men in the ships condnued but their 
intendocu and emodons changed: no longer fierce and frenzied, driven 
out by the pressure of hunger or the finodty ofotbenlike dienuelves, 
but eager and opdmisdc, dhvai by nothing harsher than the hope of 
gain and adventure or of a new and more spacious home. No doubt 
there would be fighting sometimes at the desdnadon, later if not 
sooner; but, by and large, this peaceful picture is a fiur one. 

In other words, the &st act of the Greeks when they had found thdr 
feet again was to spread, to colonize, to found an empire, a process 
contrary to the tre^ of recent centuries vdien countries have tended 
to found empira at the end of their tune of greatness ndier than at its 
•w 
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beginning. From the second bilf of the eighdi century B.C. and for the 
next two or three hundred years, Greece as it were duplicated, tripli¬ 
cated, herself abroad: westwards in Sidly and Italy and beyond; north¬ 
wards both up the Adriatic and past Troy and around the shores of the 
Black Sea; eastwards and, in particular, the dioit distance to the in>4hoce 
and the valley-heads of the Asia Minor coastline. 

And by dm time the Greek mainlanden bad at length prc^iessed 
beyofsd the rustic stage. Occasionally in the old places, much more 
often in new places, daei were again being built. Yet city, as we all 
know, is really the wrong word, as town is the wrong word, giving n> 
us the wrong, the too large, picture. The word polis has to be used, 
however mu^ the textbook’s use of it bas tired us of its sound: the 
polls with its aen-polis, the tight, small, aeif-contained dty-sate 
round its “peak”, its topmost part, where gradually the 
fonreas will change to the religious and administrative centre. It was 
the poll's ides that was spread by the Greeks across the seas; and to use 
the word “empire” at all in conjunction with Greece is probably 
misleading. Italy would for a few centuries come to be called Magna 
Gtaecu. But she was not a colony, a dependency of Greece. More 
simply, she was Greek: wherever there was a polis there was Greece. 
The bomclanden tni^t despise the outlandets for their uncouth 
and manners, ds^ “solcciims”; but that was purely by the way. 

This aa of colonizing helps greatly to make understandable the Greeks’ 
rise to greatness. 

Pirn of all the very act gives us a clue to thdr character: they 
poswwrd an abundant vitality. Invasions do not always revivify a 
country, but most Aryan invasions did so, and tlus one did so out¬ 
standingly. No one could thrive in a country such as Greece without 
being hardy; and the hardihood and the thriving, with its attendant 
increase in population, made the effort of coloniring the only successful 
crtlnrinn The Greeks eagerly ftced up to the necessity. Thm it is true 
that ftom die Second Milloinium mwards the people coming down 
into Greece had shown themselves an open-minded, open-handed lot, 
willing to leam &om the people that they displaced and absorbed, 
and conquered so for as culture went rather thw conquering. Once 
again with the Dorians, though their initial destruction was very great, 
rfiU same thing must have happened. There is also the point that dieir 
conquest was not universaL Athens, for instance, the Athens of Aegeus 
and Theseus, escaped almost entirely, becoming a receiver of refugees 
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rather titan of invaden. Asd it wai from Athens in particular, so 
Thucydides tells us. that the most successful and culturally important 
of the coloiues, the Ionian, along the southern end of the eastward 
&cing Asia Minor coast, were formed. 

Here arrives the second point in an cxplanadcn of Greece's mirac»- 
lous rise to greatness. Always willing to leam, the Greeb by their very 
spread over the face of the neat-eastern seas put themselves the much 
more into a podtioa to leam. From Eg^t, from Mesopotamia 
throu^ the filter of Cyprus and the coastal states such as Lytha, from 
the trading Phoenicians, the new Greeks, sooietiraes innocently 
crcdnloiB but more often healthily, even disdainfiilly, sceptical, 
relearnt and leamt better the ways of dviluation. Their open good 
sense made them extract and aborb the knowledge and practical 
rather than the faiths and belief, though perhaps imfommatcly 
not whoUy so. 

The Gf^s learnt paidculaify &om the Phcenicians and die Lydians. 

We have done less than justice to the Phocniciani. They were, of 
coune, the great traden; and, rather like the almost equally great 
traders of the city of Babylon, they went thdr ways and largely 
persisted in thdr prosperity, sufiering somedmet from history but not 
often making it. Not have they left hehmd any great account of efaem- 
selvea, in spite of their invendon of the first gentnne alphabet; or 
perhaps, more true to say, such an account has not yet been dug up 
by the archaeologist's spade. Bybloa Tyre and Sidon are thdr 
most andent towns, die fine going back to the Third Millennium; 
there follow, &rther north and sou^ on the Paladnian coast, Ugaiit 
and Joppa. Then in the twelfth century the Sea Peoples descended upon 
them: the result, a concentradon in Tyre and from there in due course 
a process of co l on 1*1 expansion that very mudi paralleled the expansion 
of the Greeks. Both nations were great traders and great icafiu’cts, and 
in the rimf« to come beyond our period they wiD be not only rivals 
but at war. It is practical accounting nther dun the need to set down 
poetry and story chat aeates an effident medium of writing, and it is 
in the natural order of things that the Phocnidans who also invented 
the abacus should have handed down to us, through die Greeks, the 
alphabet we now we. The significant thing, the sorprisiDg thing, b that 
though the Phoenician owed much in thb to what had gone bcfbte, 
the Greeb all arotmd the Aegean had lost for three centuries the art of 
writing and by all the signs had become completdy ilEtcrate. At least, 
they were now to make amends. 
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from the Lyciians ootstuidiagly the Greeks—uui, of coune, not 
only the Greeks—inherited the use of money. Lydia, a later entity than 
Phoenicia, grew rich as an intermediary between the Greek coastal 
colonies and dse East; and it was Croesus, a king both &bulous and 
rf« 1 , who before destroying himself in his rash attack on the Persians, 
established in his country a standard gold and silver cuttency. Hiis was, 
of course, a very different matter from possessing a standard of value by 
which exchange coold be rr»«d<« —that, whether as cattle or a stamped 
metal bar, had exitted for a very long dme. Now, as we would say, 
loose change came into existence. Before, barter had been eased and 
regnladzcd; now—in due coune that is to say, when coins became more 
or less universal and plentiful—barter became tinnecessary. In &cc, if 
iron democratked weapons, then the simple sign-for-«ound alphabet 
wticing and coinage democratized exdiange. All three 
were inevicably pronouncing doom upon the iHiterace, bronze- 
brandishing, trade-despising aristocrat who seems to have been the 
typical early Aryan and who, if be had had his day, had also had his 
uses in push^ along the processes of history.... 

Just that necessary process largely constituted, in fact, the final effort 
of the pre-claisical Gneks, both in the homeland and dsewhere. In the 
poHs the p^n^ became often a merchant prince, and, as often, what the 
Greeb a tyranL Such a ruler, though he may often have been 
benevolent, dsough be may have constituted a necessary phase in (he 
development of Greek dty government, earned inevitably the virulent 
of a people who loved personal initiative and freedom; and 
with the entry of the wonderful sixth century, the end of our period, 
the tyrants are themselves on the way out—making way for ohgaichy 
or democracy or, very often, a continual struggle between the two. 

Tyranny, oligarchy, democracy: diey are Greek words and Greek 
idm; and we must try, before we leave them and however briefly, 
to assess the real, the non-nuterial greatness of the Greeks. 

The Greeks were not going to have an easy time, as the Jews were 
not going to have an easy dune; even more than die Jews perhaps they 
would all those who came after them by the tale of their gross 
imperfections and mistakes. Even so; they created, quite simply, a 
new world. 

It is signifleant that one of the flm uses they made of their regained 
hteracy was to create a Hcerature. At this time—at die end of the 
eighth century in all probability—Homer Irved and created the epics of 
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his countrymen's half-mytlucal, helf-histockal past; and then, or noc 
long afterwards, diey were put into writit^;. 

What is yet more to the point is that they had been put into wtitbg 
in a langoage that possessed all the potentialities of a most Besdble and 
subtle instrument and that die Gteeb rapidly made the potentiality 
actual. In &ct, if the Jews showed a religious genius, the Greeks showed 
an inn» 11 ftmial ©nc. TVy sheveJ tn irujuiring mind. They showed a 
penucendy inquiring mind, a persevering and sometiines a dis- 
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respectful mind, disrespectful dial b to say of tradioo n al taboos and 
bushed awe in the presence o( the always accepted. Soemtes uking 
pextmene, fundamental, and irritatingly searching quesdons in the 
market place b the essence of Greece—and unless we become too 
uncxitkally enthusiastic in thu matter let it be remembered that even 
Socrates could be a litde naive in hb reasoning, a little self-deccpdve 
in hb worship of the logical appro^* The great thing about the 
Greeks was that they were usti^ their brains in new ways for the fiat 
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tune, and we must aQow tbdr methods to creak sometimes &om 
newness. 

It would not be right, however, to continue generalizations aboiK the 
great Greek contnbudoa to dvilizadoo without substantiating them 
with liberal ^otatitm; and this is not dse place £ar such a display, and 
the present author is not the one to make it. Let someone entitled to 
summarize do k>— a quotation again &om William de Burgh in his 
book The Legacy of the Ancient fVarU. Having called them "great 
talken", he continues: 

What dbdnguishes the Greeks above other nations who have 
loved talking is that they talked alto about «d)at was most worth 
discussion: law and freedom, moral duty and the end of government, 
the suture and causes of things, art and poetry, virtue and the good 
£br ™n. Above all, their talk was reasoned and logical, the expres¬ 
sion of clear thinking and grasp of fact. No people have ever thought 
so deeply or talked so well on these high subjeca as did the Greeks. 
No people have ever drawn with so firm a hand the line between 
illuBoo and reality, or set themselves so resolutely to understand 
and master the world of nature. 
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The Old World is Young Again 

No people before the Greckx had ever cried at all hard or for long at a 
time to “andentaiui and master the world of nature”. Always before 
had returned, sooner rather than later, the old taboos, the old fean, the 
old and ever-present preference of men to stop thinking and fidl bade 
on a muddle-headed belief in the powen of mag^ and of gods who 
could be influenced but not undentood. 

No people before the Hebrews had worshipped a god of righteous¬ 
ness who also had regard for the indindual man; for the religion of the 
older world was essentially a tribal religion that always sacrificed ^ 
desires of the individual to the believed good of the whole. The material 
progress of the old world had only heen made possible throu^ the 
medium of the "dosed sodety" of a tribe grown large, which was the 
State that was run by a despot. 

Tribalism writ lar^ in this double way, religious and political, had 
grown monstrously to produce a world of ever-clashing empires. The 
Greeks and Jews did not introduce a pet£wt world or even a golden 
age. But tb^ made possible a new beginning. 

Not were they alone. It is significant that in the lotth century B.C. 
lived both Confudm and Gautama Buddha. 

That century, when the old world was somdiow so generously new, 
is just two-and-^half millennia away, a hundred generations or less. 
A span of the same kngdi in the opposite direction bringt us to the 
beginnings of the first dvilitations, the pre-dynasric eias of Egypt and 
Sumer, Add on again all that period. 5.000 yean, and we arc back at the 
earliest beginnings of the Neolithic Revolution, Beyond that the Old 
Stone Age extends for a length of time that in comparison seems almost 
unending. Yet it includes, at a distaace as far away &om foe first 
embryo former as that farmer is from ourselves, the artists of the caves 
of Lascaux and Altamira. Horn uplens did not improve on his basic 
nature, physical or mental, during the rime under out review, nor for 
Aat matter has he done so since. His potenriaKries were always the 
same. Cro-Magnon Man could have been as wise as Solon, as inspired 
■>s 
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u Jeremiah, as lubde as Pkto. But he was not yet equipped. His btain 
was not yet trained nor his animal instincts curbed. 

It took a great deal of effort and suSering to make the change. But 
made it was. 
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